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wrecked and others were 
damaged. Page a 

Hostago hopes rise 

fill’s main troubleshooter in 


, said aH Western 
i might be 
j. Page 3 
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Far the first time In 20 years, 
a. French Socialist Party con- 
fit gress ended without a trnani- 
rnons policy statement after ' 
picketing leaders ignored Pres- 
ident Francois Mitterrand's 
appeal for unity. Page 20 

US may quit Manila 

*n» US will pull its forces out 
of the Philippines within a 
year if it cannot get a new 
agreement to extend use of 
key military bases, forces com- 
mander fa t he Pacific, Admiral 
Huntington Hardisty, was 
quoted as saying. PagB 4 

Taiwanese protest 

Mate than 10,000 people dem- 
onstrated in the Taiwanese 

capital of Taipri, railing for 
faster democratic reforms and 
far the removal from power 
of ageing leaders of the ruling 
Kaontintsng party. Page 4 

Delhi crisis ends 

India’s minority National 
Front Government survived 
its first nutiar internal crisis 
when Deputy Prime Minister 
Devj Lai withdrew his two- 
day-old resignation. 

P i l w e r a go back 

truck drivers end ed 
a week-long strike that left 
up to 90 per cent of petrol - 
pumps dry, forced dozens of 
factories to dose and sent 
prices of fresh fault and vegeta- 
bles muring . 

Warning to Contras 

The Hon d u r an military is pre- 
pared, if necessary, to forcibly 
disarm US-backed Contra reb- 
els camped along the Nicara- 

S harder, according to Hon- 
t mOftsry chief General 
Arnnlfo Cantarero. 

P ur i f y ing the media 

China’* media overlords have 
dosed down neariy 190 news- 
papers and periodicals In a 
campaign of economic auster- 
ity and ideological purification, 
the official china News Service 
reported. 

Florida bomb 

A powerfulbomb thrown into 
a PS Drag E nfor cement 
Ad ministr ation office in Fort 
Myers, Florida, destroyed the 
building and all its records. 


may contest 
British bid 

Spain's two biggest 
steelmakers, Bnujito^ zmA 
Altos Homos de Vizcaya, are 
understood to be close to mak- 
ing a counter bid to foil a 
£250m ($4G2m) attempt by Brit- 
ish Steel to take control of the 
country's biggest producer of 
steel sections, the Jos6 Maria 
Aristrain group. Page 8 

EUROPEAN Monetary System: 
The Italian, lira remained at 
the top of the EMS last week, 
but finished within its diver- 
gence limit against the weaker 

currencies, including the 
French franc. The Bank of 
France appeared relaxed about 
the situation and left its money 
market intervention rate at 
10 per cent when adding liquid- 
ity on Friday. The D-Mark was 
slightly firmer cm the week 
against the dollar, hut traded 
quietly overall, helping to T 
pressure off the EMS. i 
ties. Page 31 
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EAST GERMANY voted 
forcefully yesterday for speedy 
unity of the two German states 
as the country’s first demo- 
cratic election delivered a sur- 
prising victory for the conser- 
vative Christian Democrats. 

According to provisional 
results last night, with 75 per 
cent of ballot returns counted, 
the CDU and their partners 
within the three-party conser- 
vative ? faction erouninH sained 
around 48 per emit of the votes, 
falling just short cf an absolute 
majority. 

Because of the need to form 
a broadly-based coalition, the 
conservatives are likely to 
form a Grand Coalition with 
the Social Democrats, who reg- 
istered a worse than expected 
22 per cent. The result, compre- 
hensively pmWng four Hrawnaa 
of Co mmunis t rule, amnnnra to 
a personal triumph for Mr Hel- 
mut Kohl, tim West German 
Chancellor, who swung the full 
weight of his own Christian 
Democratic party behind a 
powerful pro-unity polling 
campaign. Mr Kohl thanked 
the people of East Germany, 
“our friends” in the Western 
alliance and President Mikhail 
Cn rhiipfiOT for iru ift ng fhp elec- 
tions possible. 

He said East Germans bad 
decided against "every form of 
extremism" gTi ^ decisively 
rejected the Communist Baity. 
He issued an urgent appeal to 
East Germans to remain at 
home and build up “tins beau- 
tiful laud.” 

Mr Volker Ruehe, general 
secretary of the Bonn Chris- 
tian Democrats and Mr VnW, 
confirmed last night that the 
result would speed up reunifi- 
cation which would be “orderly 
but fast” 

“The decision in principle 


wifi come quite soon,” he said, 
although he added that the 
process itself would take sev- 
eral years. 

The right’s gains upset opin- 
ion poll predictions of a win for 
the Social Democrats. Just 4% 
months after the breaching of 
the Berlin Wall, the East Ger- 
man electorate de c i ded that a 
vote for the right was the best 
method of bringing western 
capital and a market economy 
into their country. The fresh 
jnpjperjhim towards an all-Ger- 
man state may complicate 
international efforts to find 
ways of reconciling unity with 
the two Germany*' respective 
membership of Nato and the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The East German Christian 
Democrats scored 41 per emit, 
with the other two conserva- 
tive parties in the CDU4ed Alli- 
ance for Germany registering 7 
per cent, giving the right a 
clear lead in the 400-seat Volk* 
skammer (parliament). The for- 
mer Communist party, cam- 
paigning wmi*!* its new w»m 
of the Democratic Socialist 
Party, gained 16 per cent 
In the sprawling Stalinist 
Palace of the Republic in East 
Rprlfn i<wt nt' g h ^ decked out as 
a huge Western-style television 
election studio, politicians and 
commentators reacted with a 

mixture of «h<*4r mfl j nhflA. 

tiqn. Mr Ibrahim BOhxne, the 
boyish East German SPD 
leader visibly shaken by the 
setback, said that voters had 
decided for quick but uncon- 
trolled unity. 

Mr T-p *b fl r de MaJriare, the 
50-yearold East German Chris- 
tian Democrat leader, said "I 
never expected it (the victory) 
would be as big as this.” He 
will now, as the likely Prime 
Minister, enter quickly into 


MAIN PARTIES 


■ Social Democratic Party 
Leaden Ibrahim B&hme 
pofides: federal united 
Germany; monetary union; 
phased market economy 

■ Affiance lor Germany: 
Policies: speedy 
reunification; Immediate 
Introduction of D-Mark. 
Groups together Christian 
Democratic Union, leaden 
Lcthar de Malziere; 

. Democratic Awakening, 
leader. Rainer Eppelmann; 
German Social Union, 
leader Hans- Wfl helm 
Ebeiing 

■ Demo c ra tic Socialist 
Party, former Communist 
Party. Leaden Gregor GysJ; 
PoOclos: gradual unity; 
public control of key 
aspects of economy 

m Free Democratic 
Federation 

PoMae: gradual unity; 
libera] economic policies 

■ Affiance 90: links three 
left-wing groups. 

Policies: gradual unity; 
opposes full-fledged 
market economy 



t fftiw de Im^pt of the Christten- 

votes earlier yesterday 


detailed unity negotiations 
with Mr Kohl’s Centre-Right 
Government in ifeim. 

Mobbed by gleeful support- 
ers at his party headquarters, 
Mr de Malziere Mij he would 
form a coalition with his two 
cons ervativ e partners, but left 
open whether the Liberal Party 
would Jain too. 

A key dement of the CDITs 


unity talks wffl be replacement 
of the inconvertible Eastmark 
by the D-Mark an the basis of a 
one-to-one rate, as prom i se d by 
Mr Kdd tile campaign. 

Fragm en t ati on of the vote 
q-mranp the 24 parties and 
groupings participating yester- 
day will lead to a wide variety 
of parties in the Volkskammen. 
Last night, however, Mr de 


Ifikfen stated tint a coalition 
would be f anned quickly. "We 
cannot take weeks to form a 
government," he said. 

After a campaign dominated 
by the West German political 


voters have empha- 
sised the country’s mood of 
st ri vi ng to make a new stark 
German vote fine unity. Page 
2; Observer; Page 18 


The chart shows the constraints 
on EMS exchange rates. The 
upper grid, baud an the sys- 
tem's weakest currency, defines 
the cross-rates from ichkh only 
the peseta may move by more 
than 2M per cent The lower 
chart gives currencies’ 'dwer - 
genae from the central rate 
against the ECU. 

UK exports to the EC would 
be given a short and long term 
boost by full British member- 
ship of the EMS, says a survey 
of manufacturers. Page 7 

EC foreign ministers and the 
Gulf Cooperation Council 
agreed in Muscat that talks 
should start soon towards a 
free trade accord. Page 3 

PS is stffl rejecting financial 
help for the Soviet Union 
despite President Bush’s verbal 
support for Mr Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s reforms. Page 2 

CANADA has “huge pods of 
investment capital” which 
could he directed to Mexico, 
Brian Mulroney, the Prime 
Bfinister, said. Page 6 

COMPASS Group, UK contract 


At home in suburbia with the vanquished 


By Our Own Correspondents in Hast Berlin 


Japan fire kffls 15 

A fire in a five-storey super- 
market at Amagasaki In west- 
ern Japan killed 15 people and 
injured six. A teenager who 
Jumped from the fifth floor 

survived. 

HavePs dream 

A dream came true for Czecho- 
slovak President Vaclav Havel 


catering, healthcare and build- 
ing services company, warned 
Sketchley shareholders that 
their prospects were bleak if 
the defining group remained 


TATE & LYLE, UK sweeteners 
group, said Berisford Interna- 
tional, which owns British 
Sugar, had asked it to consider 
a rescue bid for the troubled 
and property 
i it anm 

nation of Mr Ephraim Margu- 
lies as chairman. Page 22 

BRITISH Dredging profits rose 
from £3.08m (J4S8) to £4m pre- 
tax last year on turnover of 
£33A6m. Page 22 

SCANDINAVIAN Bank Group, 
consortium bank which ranks 
as the fifteenth largest UK 
bank by asset size, announced 
M ercy flights delay pre-tax losses of £3 2 2 m ($&2m) 


of the Charter 77 human rights 
m ov em ent opened in Prague. 
When he was in jail, he said, 
he used to dream it would one 
day be allowed. New Europe, 
Page ts Monday interview. 


a trigger share of famine relief, 
have unexpectedly stalled the 
resumption of mercy flights 
to both In the southern 
dvfl. war, relief officials said. 
Page 4 

South African toll 

Sevan more people were MUed 
in South Africa at the weekend 
as politicians searched for a 
solution to mounting battles 
between rival black factions. 
Baker trip, Page 3 

Rembrandts stolen 

Thieves dressed in police uni- 
forms tricked security guards 
and stole 11 paintings, includ- 
ing works by Rembrandt, 
Degas, Manet and Vermeer, 

as well as other priceless 
objects from a Boston museum. 

Bastille success 


h 


Opera house confounded critics 

on ite opening night on Satur- 
day t taking Paris by storm 
with a triumphant perfor- 
mance Of The Troians. Power 
of Berlioz, Page 17 


Page 25 

US economic outlook appears 
to be as finely balanced as 
ever, offering little hope of a 
defined trend in the Treasury 
bond market on domestic fun- 
damentals. Page 24 

EUROCLEAR. international 
bond market’s largest clearing 
house, is in danger of finding 
itself Isolated tn a row involv- 
ing its rival Cede! and the 
Association of International 
Bond Dealers. Page 23 

NATIONAL Westminster Bank 
of the UK paid S505JW0 
($800,000) to three executive 
directors who resigned after 
being criticised over their 
involvement in the Blue Arrow 
rights issue: Page 11 

ROBOTRON, East German 
electronics group which has 
been developing partnerships 
with West German companies, 
is to assemble Taiwanese com- 
puters. Page 2 

VOLKSWAGEN, West German 
motor group, bas held “explor- 
atory” talks with Skoda of 
Czechoslovakia. Page 2 


AS East Germany voted in the 
sunshine yesterday fn its first 
democratic election, Mr Egon 
JErenz, fte Cammatast 
deposed _in December, sat at 
home and admitted: “We have 
made many mistakes.” 

Mr Krenz, who took over 
briefly in October from Mr 
Erich Honecker, was speaking 
shortly after voting for the 
Democratic Socialist Party 
(PDS). the renamed former 
Communist Party, whose 40- 
year rule in East Germany has 
now come to an end. 

As part of the settling of 
scores with the old regime, the 
Communists expelled Mr 
Krenz from their ranks at the 
.end of last year, fit spite of 


this, Mr Krenz, wearing Jeans, 
a checked shirt and carpet 
slippers, yesterday proclaimed, 
his loyalty to socialism. - - 
Hr. Honecker has been 
declared homeless and Is liv- 
ing In two cramped rooms 
with a Protestant pastor. Mr 
Krenz - who ordered the 
opening of the Berlin Wall on 
November 9 - has managed to 
survive in some style. 

fti the floor of his home In 
the East Berlin suburb of Fna» 
how was a leopard-skin rug. 
O utri d e cm the veranda, red 
deckchairs beckoned. Sitting 
on his living room sate, snr- 
rounded by pot plants, be said: 

“I voted for the party in 
which I have trust, even 


though some people do not 
trust me.” 

■ ME .Srenx, Mr Honecker 1 * 
. long-time ex own pri nc e s was 
PoOftero member responsible 
for security in the latter years 
of the regime. Yesterday, he 
was defen si ve about the past. 
"Forty years were not only 
years of losing. We also won 
things,” he said, pointing reso- 
lately to East Germany’s anti- 
Nazi traditions. 

However, he admitted 
glumly: “I am one of the guilty 
ones. We didn’t do the Hifap 
in time which were neces- 
sary,” referring to the 
Honecker regime’s reftisal to 
adopt perestroika and gias- 
noss. He re fu sed to 


question about his role in the 
rigging «rf East Germany’s 
municipal elections last May 
-an OTBtsMeh M pri te 
trigger fast aut u mn 's protests 
which led to the downfall at 
the Communist Party. 

Mr Kraz's admisshBf offidl- 
iags was typical for a country 
going through a not always 
convincing exercise of srif-re- 
e rimiuattou over the past 

Be (fid disclose a at he has 
w ritten a book an bis experi- 
ences, being br ou ght out next 
week by an Austrian pub- 
lisher. The title Is “When 
Walls FalL* He claimed that 
this r e fer e d not only to the 
Berifn Wall but also to "the 
walls between the people and 


the leadership, and between 
truflfe and falsehood." 

Up tiie road from Mr Krenz, 
af or porting booth ba the 
Ham tokBjk school, efti- 
xeas wnrf Mwifl y mastered 
logistics of the democratic 
vote. The c o nfldnnf* was not 
so sorarisiiig; reception of 
West German television had 
made them vicarious ejection 
p»ftfi|»»ni« far decades. . 

Some wen did enough to 
remember how ft was in the 
oM dqygr before both Hitler 
and the Communists. Lacy 
Kuhnast, aged 81, said: T 
voted Social Democrat in 19SS, 
again in 1946, and today I 
voted for than again. I hope 
ifS not the last time." 


London 
SE votes 
on equity 
overhaul 


By Richard Waters 
in London 

THE LONDON Stock Exchange 
Council inerts today to vote on 
an overhaul of its domestic 
equity market, following 
unsuccessful attempts from 
some quarters to dilute the 
proposals before they reached 
the market’s governing body. 

Tbs overhaul, proposed by a 
committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr Nigel Elves, 
finance director of Warburg 
Securities, bas been in prepara- 
tion for 18 wwwithfl a»f marks 
the first revamp of the market 
since Big Bang in 1966. 

The review was prompted by 
concern that the Big Bong 
reforms had tilted the balance 
of advantage In rite market too 
for from the large securities 
firms. 

They were concerned in par- 
ticular that they were exposed 
to predatory tactics by compet- 
itors by the obligation to deal 
with others in the market at 
prices quoted on Seaq, the 
exchange's electronic market- 
place, to publish de late of 
all trades immediately. 

The Etwes proposals have 
been the subject of attack on a 
number of fronts from some 
stockbrokers but are under- 
stood to have reached the 
council today undiluted despite 
attempts to amend them. 

Mo6t radical of the proposals 

are plans for making the stock 
market more attractive tor 
small shareholders. The report 
recommends that a “green 
strip" be introduced on Seaq, 
on which would appear the 
best quotes available far snail 
deals. 

In this second-tier market, 
orders entered for automatic 
execution would go to the mar- 
ket maker whose quote 


appeared on the green strip. 

This issue has caused con- 
sternation at some securities 
flans. They say they should be 
afiowed to march rise best price 
available in tiujaaritet, even if 
they are not officially quoting 
ft tiwaaso bas, to retefa flaar 
customers' feV i wM 

A second Impo rt a nt develop- 
ment far retail share dealing 
recommended by the Elwes 
c um n fttee would be the cre- 
ation of an order-driven elec- 
tronic market fn parallel to 
Seaq, particularly for stocks in 
which there is little trading 
activity. 

However, same market mak- 
ers tear that the parallel order- 
driven system, to be known as 
dose (Central limit order ser- 
vice), would make It difficult 
for them to make continuous 


Soviet Communists in disarray 
over demands for independence 


By Quentin Peel in Moscow 

THE SOVIET Communist 
Party has e m erged from a cru- 
cial nwntirig of Its ruling Cen- 
tral Committee deeply divided, 
unable to agree on a new set of 
rules and in severe danger of 
splitting even before the 
foB-ecale party congress sum- 
moned far early July. 

The disarray became 
enl at the weekend as a: 
split in the Soviet le ad e rship 
about how to deal with the 
indesendence of the 

Baltic republic of Lithuania 
surfaced. 

Just as President Mikhail 
Gorbachev insisted that he had 
not issued any ultimatum to 
the new leaders of 
and came out with some con- 
ciliatory remarks, surprise mil- 
itary manoeuvres were taking 
place around Vilnius, the 
republic’s capital, to coincide 

With a «fem nm t t ra H rai by anti. 

independence campaigners. 

At the same time, electi on s 
were taking place in five Soviet 
publics yesterday, in all of 
which Communist Party affi- 


CONTENTS 


1 NTERVIEW 

Mr Vaclav Havel, the 
Czechoslovak Presi- 
dent , fs using fully a 
world pulpit from 
which he can preach a 
new kind of political 
morality at a time 
when work! uncer- 
tainty puts a premium 
on new thinking and 
idealism 
Page 38 


dais wepe expec te d, to suffer 
serious reverses at the hands 
of reformers. 

In Moscow and Leningrad, 
broad alliances of prodemoo- 
racy reformers. including Com- 
nnmists nnd non-Communists, 
are expected to gain a major- 
ity. aim possibly also in the 
pariiament of the whole Rus- 
sian federation. Genuinely 
multi-party elections were also 
being held in the Baltic repub- 
lics of Estonia and Latvia, 
where the main test wilibe to 
see bow strongly the proinde- 
pendence parties enrage. 

The twin threats to Commu- 
nist Party rule from reforming 
demo crats and nationalists 
were clearly too much for con- 
servatives in the apparatus at 
last week’s Central Committee 
meeting; and they refused to 
listen to leaders of the socaEed 
Democratic Platform arguing 
the case for radical ehang ag in 
their party rules. 

Members of the dissident 
group were locked in a m ee ting 
all weekend to decide how to 


respond to the decision, but 
supporters be&eve it may force 
than into breaking away even 
before the party congress. 

The rebel group, which 
riatrna fh* backing of at feas t 
10 per cent of Communist 
Party members, are angry 
about the fidbne of tbe central 
committee to enforce grass- 
roots elections for congress del- 
egates, and to allow any 
chance tor party factions to 
organise themselves formally. 

With fears expressed from 
both right and left that the 
Party may disintegrate in the 
same way as its east European 
sat ellites have done, conserva- 
tives led by Mr Yegor 
Ligacbev, Mr Gorbachev's erst- 
while number two; demanded a 
fan-scale purge of the ranks. 

Their anger is aimed at 
exactly those Communists in 
the Democratic Platform whom 
they accuse of being social 
democrats and who have polled 
Continued on Page 20 
Bush rejects lending to the 
Soviet Union, Page 2 
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To help you take oS- 


Widney PLC manufactures and supplies 
products for the defence, electronics and 
transport industries. 

HSU Samuel Development Capital invested 
£700,000 as part of a management buy-in 
to this fully listed company. 

i r :•-] 

- Addison tea worldwide design consul tanc y 
winch specialises in Corporate Reports. 

HUlSamuel Development Capital invested 
£950,000 in equity and provided £I.25m of 
debt as part of a consortium backing the 
£5m management buy-out. 

I t ^ DEVELOPMENT CAPITAL rr ^] 

lifestyle Care owns and operates nursing 
and residential homes. 

HHI Samuel Development Capital invested 
£lnx of development capital to expand and 
diversify the group. 


If you- are ambitious to develop your 
business then telephone Garry Watson 
at Hfil Samuel Development' Capital, 
100 Wood Street, London EC2P 2Aj! 
Telephone 01-628 SOU. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


German vote for 
umty may slow 
1992 process 

By Our Foreign Staff 


EAST GERMANY’S vote r™ 

Germany’s preoccupation 
with unification may delay the 

West German chancellor 
wsnied on Sunday. “The West 
German ^government is concS 
J2£« *°® much on the unifi- 

gw'Wft'S 

Wm*,* 

German economic unifica- 
ton might go ahead quickly 
hut other complex malterBfor 
the establishment of a «in gfo 
nation may take up to four w 
^ years to complete, be 

Plans that are undo- way tor 
the creation of a single Ger- 

255™?^ might add to the 
dfflcultfes already faced by the 
EC in establishing one Euro- 
pean central bank and cur- 
rency, he added. 

“ft must not happen; it’s not 
necessary that it happens. But 
ft can happen that the speed of 
European unification is a little 
hampered,” S chmidt said. 

Separately, Mr Jacques Cal- 
vet, president of Peugeot, 
urged the European Commu- 
nity to halt the process of 
opening its internal market 
In the first such declaration 
by a leading European indus- 
trialist Mr Calvet told the Ital- 
ian newspaper, La Repubblica, 
that the changes in eastern 
Europe had made the future so 
uncertain that it was better to 
halt the political and economic 
integration exercise. 

“It WOUld be Wild aailnwa to 

continue calmly writing pieces 
of paper and making direc- 
tives. Directives to do what? 
What is the common future? I 
don’t know." Mr Calvet added 
that he had never believed in 
the opening of the internal 
market "and my conviction has 
been strengthened by the slow- 
ness with which they have 
gone along this path”. 

The process of reform In 
Eastern Europe creates a series 
of uncertainties. including the 
forms of membership which 



Schmidt; warning of delay 

new governments may seek, 
and the degree of commitment 
which Germany will maintain 
towards the the project 

On Friday East Germany 
asked the European Commu- 
nity for talks leading to even- 
tual membership of the group. 
The East Berlin foreign minis- 
try said it had accepted the 
Community's offer of closer 
ties with possible full member- 
ship later. 

In a statement handed to 
External Affairs Commissioner 
Frans Andrlessen by East Ber- 
lin’s ambassador to the EC, it 
said it wanted preliminary 
talks to start soon because of 
“the emerging possibility of an 
economic and monetary union 
of both German states”. 

But it made no mention of 
the likelihood that it will 
merge with West Germany, 
economic mainspring of the 
Community, whatever the out- 
come of its first free elections 
yesterday. The statement fol- 
lowed the initialling on Tues- 
day of a 10-year trade and eco- 
nomic co-operation pact 
between the EC and East Ger- 
many, their first such accord. 

Mr Helmut Kohl, West Ger- 
man Chancellor, will brief the 
European Community execu- 
tive Commission on Friday on 
plans for a united Germany, 
and he will seek to allay Euro- 
pean fears. The visit to Brus- 
sels for talks with Jacques 
Delors, EC President and other 
senior officials was one of a 
series of contacts to keep West 
Germany’s partners informed. 


Haussmann 
urges early 
currency 
union 

By Davkl Goodhart 

In East Berlin 

MB HKI.TW IIT Hai fflB*"" , thu 

West German Economics Min- 
ister, spoke oat on the eve of 
yesterday's East German elec- 
tion tor a toll currency onion 
before the summer break this 
year. 

In the dearest statement yet 
about the timing of such a 
Union Mr Haimmann told 
East Berlin newspaper, Berli- 
ner Zeitnng, that: “Marriage 
should came before the sum- 
mer break." 

Such a time scale is also 
supported by the two domi- 
nant parties in East Germany, 
the Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats have 
even stated in their most 
recent programme that the 
currency union should come 
no later than July l 

Both Mr Hanttanann and Mr 

Helmut Kohl, West German 
Chancellor, have publicly 
stated their support for a one 
DM to one Eastmark conver- 
sion rate at least for East Ger- 
man private savings. 

Details have yet to be finali- 
sed on how the conversion will 
work, bat It seems that con- 
verted savings will only have 
to be releasable in stages in 
order to dampen potential 
inflation. 

The idea U also being 
floated that one to one conver- 
sion will only be accepted for 
savings as they stood on 
November 9 last year to ensure 
that speculators do not profit. 

As a result of the new con- 
sensus that at least a partial 
one to one conversion is com- 
ing, the unofficial exchange 
rate between DM and East- 
mark has fallen from over 1:10 
a few weeks ago to about 1:5. 

• Finance Minister Theo Wai- 
gel has reiterated that West 
Germany win not consider any 
World War Two reparation 
payments. 

“Everyone should know that 
West Germany will not accept 
any demand for reparations,” 
Mr Waigel told the weekly 
magazine. Bunte. 

Mr Waigel said West Ger- 
many had already spent 
DMl36bn (£50bn) at current 
exchange rates) to compensate 
refugees. 


Bush rejects lending to the Soviet Union 


By Peter Riddell, US Editor in Washington 


PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH 
has specifically rejected “lend- 
ing or giving money to the 
Soviet Onion now”, in spite of 
his support for the economic 
reform programme of President 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The limits on US assistance 
for the Soviet Union have 
become clearer this week as 
the Bush Administration has 
t a k e n a tough ling in the talks 
with European countries over 
the French proposal for a Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

During a weekend interview, 
Mr Bush said direct fi n an c ial 
aid for the Soviet Union was 
not in America's interest, nor 
was it needed “to encourage 
reform, perestroika and glas- 
nost in the Soviet Union.” 

He said the Soviet Union 
should only borrow money up 


to their paid-in capital from 
the bank which was set op “to 
help the smaller countries in 
Eastern Europe who are going 
down democracy’s road. 

The Soviet Union has a long 
way to go before sound loans 
can be made there. Their first 
steps ought to be reform, and 
our first stops ought to be try- 
ing to help them with these 
reforms and these institu- 
tions." 

Mr Nicholas Brady, Treasury 
Secretary, has said the US does 
not want to be part ctf the bank 
“if a major part of the funds 
are diverted to Soviet lending”. 
The stlcking-point for partici- 
pation Is limiting the Soviet 
Union to borrowing p o we rs no 
greater than its own paid-in 
capital. European countries 
and the Soviet Union have 
pressed for a less restrictive 


attitude, though the US has 
hinted at a possible voluntary 
limit on the Soviet Union's bor- 
rowing powers for, say, five 
years. 

But, as Mr Brady has 
accepted, the bank will go for- 
ward whether or not the US is 
part of ft. The US is willing to 
take a 10.5 per cent share, 
against &5 per cent for other 
leading Western countries, but 
thin would still be the first 
multilateral fewding institution 
which Washington cannot in 
practic e control through a veto 
power. 

Consequently, US officials 
are seeking to inject clear 
guidelines from file start into 
the bank’s articles of agree- 
ment or charter, including also 
a provision that 60 per cent of 
loans have to go to private-sec- 
tor organisations or to state- 


owned enterprises being priva- 
tised. 

US views on land ing portly 
reflect a desire for t he ba nk's 
funds not to be pre-empted by 
the Soviet Union at the 
expense of East European 
countries in argent need of 
restructuring. Moreo v er, gener- 
ous borrowing powers tor the 
Soviet Union would be unac- 
ceptable to Congress, which 
has to approve US participa- 
tion, in view of continued 
heavy Soviet defence spending 
and lazgescale Moscow assis- 
tance for Cuba and other Third 
World countries hostile to 
Washington. 

Limited suggestions for 
direct US aid to the Soviet 
Union made 10 days ago by 
Congressman Richard 
Gephardt, the Democratic 
House Majority leader, were 


criticised not only by Republi- 
cans bat also by many Demo- 
crats, iadndlng Senator Bill 
Bradley, a possible presidential 
candidate, who said such aid 
would be "Hke patting money 
down a rat-h ole". 

There is a strong foritng hi 
Washington- both In Congress 
and the Administration, that 
providing assistance which 
would sh ore u p th e exi sting 
economic structure would be 
money wasted an d that the US 
should wait for moves towards 
a free-market system. 

At present, therefore, the 
main US is on discus- 

sions about opening up trade 
linto: with the Soviet Union. A 
bilateral trade agreement is 
currently being n egot ia ted 
a head of the Bush/Gorbachev 
summit In the US in three 
months* time. 


Protests over Romanian group 


By Judy Dempsey recently in Cluj, Romania 


THOUSANDS of Hungarians 
and Romanians yesterday 
joined forces to protest against 
the rise of a far right-wing 
nationalist movement which is 
attempting to sow divisions 
among the already strained 
relations between the two com- 
munities in Transylvania. 

The demonstration against 
Vatra Roman easca, which 
Hungarian and Romanian 
intellectuals describe as a fas- 
cist movement, took place in 
the city of Cluj, one of the 
main intellectual and cultural 
centres of Transylvania. 

Vatra Romaneses, which 
was founded in January, has 
repeatedly accused the 2 m 
strong ethnic Hungarian 
minority of attempting to con- 
trol Transylvania and separate 
it from Romania even though 
7m Romanians also live in the 
region. 

Similar language was used 


by the Ceausescu regime, 
which systematically reduced 
Hungarian language schools, 
newspapers, books and cul- 
tural centres in an attempt to 
assimilate Europe's largest eth- 
nic minority. 

Hungarians and Romanians 
say that support for Vatra 
Romaneasca Is spreading and 
is now organised in many of 
the main town and cities of 
Transylvania. 

They also add that it Is com- 
posed of former Communist 
Party members as well as 
Securitate secret police offi- 
cials who are intent on exploit 
tog the often latent suspicion 
between the two communities, 
which, along with the German 
minority, have lived together 
for centuries In Transylvania. 

Yet despite the growing sup- 
port for Vatra Romanesaca, its 
programme remains Incoher- 
ent but deeply xenophobic. 


Ss spokesmen say it is not a 
political party but a cultural 
movement even though sec- 
tions of the National Peasants 
Party in Gfoj support ft. 

Its four-page nat i onalist- 
charged newspap er is distrib- 
uted once a week in Adevarul 
in Libertate, the Roma- 
nian daily in Glqj. 

Mr Octavlon Capatina, a 
member of the Vatra Roma- 
neasca council in C3 qJ said the 
Hungarians want to “regain all 
the privileges winch they bad 
after the Second World War.” 

He also accused the Roma- 
nian gove rnm ent of being “too 
democratic, too European, not 
Romanian, just ra™ the inter- 
nationalists be t ween 1921 and 
1964.” 

Ihls is a reference to the pre- 
dominance of Jews in the 
Romanian Communist Party 
before and after the Second 
World War. 


VW and Skoda begin 
talks on co-operation 


By Andrew Fisher in Frankfurt 


VOLKSWAGEN, the West 
German motor group, has held 
“exploratory” talks with Skoda 
of Czechoslovakia as part of its 
efforts to move deeper into the 
markets of eastern Europe. 

Mr Carl Hahn, VW*s chief 
executive, accompanied Mr 
Richard von Wlezsficker, the 
West German President, on a 
visit to Prague, the Czech capi- 
tal, last week. 

However, VW said the talks 
with Skoda had not covered 
definite pr o je c ts and described 
as speculation German press 
reports that it was ready to 
pnter into a financial pro- 
duction partnership with the 
Czech motor group. 

BMW, the German luxury 
car producer, also said last 
week that it had held discus- 
sions with Skoda as part of its 
policy of keeping In touch with 


developments in eastern 
Europe. 

VW has already entered into 
a far-reaching agreement on 
future investment and produc- 
tion with East Germany's 
state-owned IPA car concern. 
This could Involve investment 
of some DMSbn (£L8hn) in the 
next few years. 

Mr Hah n was quoted by the 
daily Suddeutache Zettung as 
saying in Prague Ww>* form* of 
economic cooperation between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia 
must be found which “inspire 
people". 

The ne wspaper said VW was 
ready to provide moder n tech- 
nology for Skoda’s latest 
model, the Favorit. It also 
reported Mr Hahn as saying 
rapid success could be 
achieved to the first stage with 
little investment. 


Havel expounds a new Europe 


By John Uoyd 

PRESIDENT Vaclav Havel of 
Czechoslovakia will this week 
press his vision of a new Euro- 
pean order on the two Western 
leaders most sceptical of it - 
President Mitterrand of 
France, where bis twoday visit 
begins today, and Mrs Mar- 
garet Thatcher, UK Prime Min- 
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Ister, whom he will meet on 
Wednesday. 

He has given the strongest 
hint yet that he will s tand 
again as President in June, 
when Parliamentary elections 
are held and when his self-im- 
posed temporary presidency 
expires. 

In an interview with the 
Financial Times to Prague last 
weak. President Havel said the 
Weal European, states must 
welcome the “formerly Com- 
mhnlstr countries' back antorig 
than “as the returabiir ones: 
the European Community will 
have to transform ztself into a 
European, not just a West 
European orga n isation". 

But during that process, “we 
should not try to overtake each 
other: we have to co-ordinate 
our progress; possibly, we will 
find some intermediate steps 
and Institutional arrange- 
ments".. 

He believes Nato and the 
Warsaw Pact must and will 
dissolve, so that a peaceful, 
multi-polar Europe can 

UK meeting to 
boost Budapest 
leader in poll 

THE MAN most likely to be 
Hungary's next lea d er, Mr Joz- 
sef An tall, of the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum, today 
meets Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
toe British Prime Minister, less 
than a week before the free 
elections, w rites Nicholas Den- 
ton in Budapest. 

The Fortun has based its 
electoral campaign on the 
encounters with w e stern politi- 
cians, which capitalise on 
Che impression that Mr 
An tall is the only party 
Jepdgr in the Hungarian oppo- 
sition with a statesmanlike 
bearing. 

By its invitation, the British 
Government is Investing to the 
likelihood that Mr Antall wfll 
head Hungary's new democrat- 
ically elected government 
Although opinion polls show 
that Mr Antall’s party is run- 
ning neck-and-neck with its 
mam rival, the radical Alliance 
of Free Democrats, he can hope 
for support from the Small- 
holders’ Party, which will hold 
the balance of power in the 
new Parliament on present 
showing. Mr Antall’s father 
was one of the founders of the 
Smallholders, and hfl hhr«M> 1 f 
worked for the party during its 
brief revival to the 1966 Hun- 
garian uprising. 
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emerge, with each state inde- 
pendently guaranteeing its 
own security. 

This new Europe would “no 
longer spawn wars, but will be 
a shining example of peace” 

IBs view that European secu- 
rity no longer needs super- 
power guarantors rests on Ms 
assumption that the Soviet 
Union is now firmly embarked 
on a road to democracy, and 
vill noMewfixt .to a atata which . 
again thraatensworid peace. 

' *T ‘tBBik 'tBe''dfflt^fes there 
ate' irrevexsfijfe, that they do 
not depend cm one person (Gor- 
bachev). Even if be foils, and is 
replaced by someone better or 
worse, the changes are not 
reversible". 

A number of conditions 
would have to be met if he 
(Havel) would himself stay 
president - including that “it 
was es s enti al tot the country 
that X should stay". The con- 
sensus view in Czechoslovakia 
is that he is at present Irre- 
placeable. 
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Robotron to assemble 
Taiwanese computers 


By Andrew Fisher 

Robotron, the East German 
electronics group which has 
been energetically developing 
partnerships with West Ger- 
man co m pa ni es, has made a 
geographical leap with its lat- 
est agreement, a deal to assem- 
ble Taiwanese co mpu ters. 

It has signed a letter of 
Intent with Aquarius Systems, 
a Taiwan-based, maker of per- 
sonal computers, to produce . 
tfCte bf its Sdunherta ptant 
near Etfutt frttot r dfeliYefced 
components. 

In the second stage of the 
deal. East German-made parts 
such as printers and monitors 
will be integrated into the 
products. 

Aquarius said that in the 
third phase of the prelect, the 
Sbmmerda plant would manu- 
facture complete PCs itself. 
The two companies will form a 
joint development and manu- 
facturing company. 

Mr Paul Liu, president of 
Aquarius, said Robotron ’s 


capacity would ena ble sev eral 
hundred thousand com p u t ers a 
year to be manufactured. 
Aquarius would transfer manu- 
facturing know h ow to Bobo- 
tron and also take advantage 
oi the East Goman company's 
marketing n etw o rk In .eastern 
Europe to develop sales there 

Robotron, which employs 
6&000 people and has IS plants, 
makes computers ttaaft mostly 
for sate to the Soviet Utica. 

Ltfstyenr, fi produced ttuxn 
PCs, as well as 510,000 type- 
writers, and 150.000 printers. 
The recent venture* ft has 
signed with West German com- 
panies include compact disc 
manufacture (with Pilx) and 
software (Siemens). 

■ Hocchst, the Mg Went Ger- 
man chemical group AG raid It 
is holding talks over a possible 
far-reaching business coopera- 
tion with VEB Kombtaat Lacke 
und Farben, East Germany's 
paints and coatings monopoly, 
AP-DJ reports from Frankfort. 



To The Delegates of 
Union of Arab Banks 
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Baker to ‘encourage’ South African negotiations 

By Peter Riddell; US Editor in Washington . ^ 
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MR JAMES BAKER, US 
Secretary of State, win this 
week seek to encourage Presi- 
dent F.W* de Klerk of South 
Africa and HrNelsonMaiklela, ' 
African National Congress 
leader, to-negotiate flexibly 
When they meet in ndd-AprO. 

A State Department nffirfai 
said Mr Baker would seek to- 
support Mr Mandela, “congratr 

nlatinp him on- hia twiito| ^ ft » 
multi-racial view of whites* 
role In : the- future South 
Africa", and encourage Mm to 
negotiate “on a stticere- give- 
and-take baas'*. ■ 

But he will stress US dis- 
agreement with the ANC over 
violence. “We believe that the 
ANC Is prepared to renounce 
violence as part of the prenego- 
tfations process." He will also 
say that the DS believes that 
now fa not the timp to think of 
more sanctions. - 
Mr Baker win urge MrMan- 
dela to drop his Ideas of nation- 
alising South, African indus- 
tries. The official said: “We do. 
not agree with his economic 
model for South Africa.” 


“There has been plenty off, 
: time since he devised his 
mwfel to experience it in other 
countries, -such .as Eastern 
.Europe, ‘and we would urge 1 
him to look. at those coun- 
tries:”:.' ■ — 

. The US wffi congratulate Mr 
. de Klerk for taking steps “to 
accept a negotiated : settle- 
moor, to disdiss his plena ffrr 
“further normalising political 
life, and to “encourage" him to 
qiffW^ in Tneanhigft Tf fa> nr e . 

Mr Baker wQl mt*± Mr. 
Klerk and opposition leaders in 
Cape Town on Thursday, the 
first visit to South Africa hy a 
US Secretary of State far. 12 
years. Mr Douglas Hurd,. UK 
Foreign Secretary, is there this' 
week. 

: Mr Baker win mat? Mr Man- 
dela in Windhoek,whare he 
will beforWednesday’sNami- 
bian independence celebra- 
tions. 

- There may be some discus- 
sion -of German unification 
after y estgday ’ s East. German • 
fiectWmB since an four foreign 
ministers of the war time allies. 


as well as Mr. Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, the West German 
foreign -minister, will be 
attending. His mete discus- 
slohs, with Mr Eduard Shev- 
ardnadze, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, wm be in- the US two 
weeks hence. . He also wants to 
z&fitot Angolan peace talks', 
meeting President Jose 
Eduardo Dos Santos in Win- 
-dtjodc and Hr- Jonas Savimbi; 
; Unite leader; in Zaire on Fri- 
dayi -- • 

.$ptjng. that,.the Angolan 
■peace - process has been lan- 
Rulddhft Ihie US -ofiScfal said 
-ES wanted to see what 
can ; be done to promote a 
ceasefire and the beginning' off 
negotiations. ; 1 

. ■ Whfls co ntin u in g assistance 
to Unite, file official said the 
US weshot asldngfor the over- 
throw of the present An g riiau 
or. that Mr Sav- 


goye 

Smid 


vepune 


p u i wai ^ w .. uus au 

bo made president. 

‘AH' we*re. asking fa for the' 
gpverameut- of- Angola to reo- 
Ondte With a majo r 
OTgkiriBation whcIh repre sents 
a « i j gii<ff p j ni t B imiw of Ango- 


lan people, get togetiier wftii 
them, negotiate a new poltiti- 
cal aider, and we will be very 
happy to bow out" 
my* HwTi adds fr om T-n—t« 
An Organisation of African 
Unity hub-committee, meeting 
the: ANC today. Is ex p ecte d to 
review the ANCs position in 
pronegotiation.talkswtth Pre- 
toria set for April 1L The meet- 
ing was preceded by talks in 
Lusaka yesterday between 
ANC and southern African 

A senior ANC official sakl 
tint' while the movement was 
confident of political- support 
from the QAU, it wanted to 
review its position an thB .com- 
ing ' talks and ftrture negotia- 
tions, and sought funds to 
rebuild the organisation in 
South Africa. 

••• Meanwhile,' Chief Mangosu- 
♦Hn Buthelezi, ^ . of- South 
Afr ica's inkatha movement, 
returned to South Africa. yes- 
terday-after a two-day visit to 
ambfa. Bte was due to meet 
Mfc. Mandela to Siiu-BM the 
mounting . violence between 


ANC and Inkatha supporters in 
Natal province . 

•Seven more people were 
Wiled in South Africa at the 
weekend as poBtirians groped 
for a solution to mounting bat- 
tles between rival black fac- 
tions, Renter reports from 
Johannesburg. 

‘ 2zi a report on Saturday's 
politically-related unrest, 
police said most of the victims 
died in Natal province, where 
support e rs of the leftist Afri- 
can ^National Congress are 
struggling for control of town- 
ships against backers of the 
hunfaged Twhethq movement. 

A surge of fighting has 
erupted in many black areas 
shse Pretoria eased emergency 
laws in February and legalised 
the ANC as a prelude to talks 
on power-sharing between 
Madrn flnri whites. 

ANC deputy president Mr 
Nelson Mandela, who last 
mo n th urged hfa Natal suDDort- 
ers to throw their weapons into 
the sea, said on Saturday he 
would tackle the mounting vio- 
fence soon. 
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EC and Gulf states agree 
to seek free trade pact 
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By Maorfew Gent in Muscat 

FOREIGN ministers from the 
E ur opean Community the 
Gulf Co-operation 'Council 
^agreed at the weekend that 
? talks rfwnM start this qrisg 
aimed at achieving a free trade 
accord. . 

Officials on both sides con- 
ceded that the negotiations 
will be difficult and it will 
probably be about three, years 
before any accord could come 
into force. At the meating in 
Muscat there was, however, a 
clearly expressed wifi to work 
fix: closer econo m ic and politi- 
cal ties between the EC and 
the Gulf states. - 

Since Oman was the host 
country as current president of 
the GCC, the Gulf delegation 
was led by Mr Yusuf bin 
Alawi, its Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In hfa- opening 
speech he emphasised the 
value of closer political and 
economic ties between the two 
organisations. It was a theme 
which was taken up by Mr 
Douglas Hurd, the UK Foreign 
Secretary, and several other 
speakers on the Community 

gtdw- 

Both western diplomats and 
Community officials were 


somewhat relieved at the. con- 
structive tone given the fierce 
arguments that have be^n 
going on over tote export of 
guIfpetrocbetnicalB tothe com- 
munity. Only to days previ- 
ously llr Abdullah Btehare. the 
secretary general of the GCC, 
delivered a strong attack on 
European petrochemical pro- 
ducers and coraplairied about 
the. pressures they ware put- 
ting OH their gwii » rninw«it« “ 

Officials that - serious 

talks on a free trade agreement 
_wfll start in Stay when -the 

Mmlwn fagifnp month nf Vam. 

adan fa- over. 

The two main probtens are 
#. The unresolved argument 
over how petrochemicals 
should be treated. The EC fa 
suggesting tfaw- ao-calfed sensi- 
tive products should be phased 
into the agreement over peri- 
ods of up to twidve years. The 
GCC is strongly against such a 
lengthy timetable. 

• The Gulf states have yet to 
achie ve a -fm customs ™inn 
amongst themselves. Saudi 
Arabia for instance imposes 
duties of 12 per cent and more 
on some of the products, of 
other Gulf-states. : 


Agreement near 


in 

on defence arts 

THE Bush administration is 
moving' towards accepting 
large Immediate cuts in US 
defoncs t giending faffag 
by toe Democrat-cor 
Congress, In. qfo at reserve 
rionk by Hr Dick Cheney. 
Defence Secretary, 1 writes 

ftifp r TM<Mpn 

. The Admtnlsttstian ■ 

In.' January ^ proposed 
$32tm from toe |306bp in Fmi- 
tagon. spending in fiscal 1991. 
whlch would have, been needed 
'to maintain Current' pjp- 
pywimoa after' a ^ ustlh g 1 for 

However, the New York 
Times yesterday quoted offi- 
cials as saying the Administra- 
tion would accept a cut of 
ftObn-fllbn. That means the 
Pentagon- would have no allow- 
ance for inflatlnn in a XOOgbly 
unchanged budget- in cash 
tenus 

- Recent discussions among 
Democrats have pointed to a 
consensus on a. cut .of Stlfan- 1 
Hahn from toe $306bn figure, 
win i the savings going. tow ar d s 
reducing, the federal:. budget 
deficit- Mr -Cheney, . however , 
has, warned against Moving toe 
■pimi forces .“undermanned, 
undertrained. ineflbctiv&” ; 


US may boost monitoring 
investment 


BjrPWtar Ridded 

FRESH legislation Agtandtog 
nH ifin i monitoring of ^ fast- 
growing level farrign tovest- 
xoBBt in ; the US wifi toortiy be 
'- considered by Congress ■ anil 
his t good chance -of -bring 
approved. • 

- Bearings will begin shortly 
on a widely supported hill to 
increase access to data on indi- 
vidual foreign investmriits. 
Overseas- companies fear this 1 
might * breach ■ commercial' con- 
fidentiality. increase toe risk of 
restrictive a ction -and possibly 

With new figures last week. 
Showing. a . .further sharp 

fart whip in fflfttign iiw n ^»ywifr 

in the US last year, .there has 
been growing talk in Congress 
of foe need for closer monitor- 
ing of such acqtifatiionB with, 
as a start, improved crifection 
o t data. There fa also .the possi- 
bility of reviving, proposals, 
blocked, last year, which would 
increase capital gntn« tax for 
US subsidiaries of foreign- 
owned groqps. - 
The latest proposal, from 

TVwin fft ntin ' f y>npr «Hn ngn Ffafi 
Sbazp,faaton^d0wnveridon 
of toe so-called B r yant amend- 
ment which sought tO l nqMMH 


extensive new reporting 
requirements on frwwtg n inves- 
tors and make the data widely 
available- While t he amend- 
ment has twice passed the 
House of Representatives, it 
has -made 'no' farther progress 
1 off strong Mrtrnini gfr^ . 

tion opposition. 

The Sharp bill would not 
seek new date but would allow 
both tiie oversight fimwiwtttaft 
on Foreign Investment in the 
US and the General Account- 
ing Office, an auditing body for 
Congress, access to detailed 
.individual wwymy «fafa ifa 
Association for Internatimml 
I n vestm en t (AFU), a lobbying 
groqp for major overseas inves- 
tors, argues that these propos- 
als risk breaching the confiden- 
tiality of such ifafa 

The starting point fa a 
widely supported proposal for 

the iiwitwl iifainnp Off rtata 

between the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis . and the Census 
Bureau which would enable a 
more complete and detailed 
picture to emerge. The admin- 
istration is shortly expected .to 
move -to have such legislation 
introduced in Congress. 


Mafia fight 
undermined 
by efforts 
to remove 
key sleuth 

By John Wytes in Roma 

THE FIGHT n grtnnt the Mafia 
by Mr Domenico Sica, the Ital- 
ian magistracy's co-ordln- 

ator, is sri to fall victim to the 
nation's resolute tendency to 
shackle or dispose of those 
who bring any determination 
to the task. 

The shambling, bearded 
investigator who made his 
name in hunting down terror- 
ists, has been losing 

political backing since the 
start off the year while the mag- 
istracy’s ruling body, the Con- 
gigUn Superfine ri«*iia Magfatra- 
turn (CSM), has beox making 
every effort to undermine his 
effectiveness. 

The process is culminating 
in an attempt by Mr Sica’s 
peers to prosecute him for 
exceeding his powers. Among 

Other tMnp Hw ftharp g foCUS 

on his allegedely using 
improper means to obtain a 
fingerprint from a fellow mag- 
istrate suspected of writing 
damaging anonymous letters. 

Last month, the CSM took 
away three magistrates sec- 
onded more a year ago to 
strengthen Mr Sica’s team. One 

Off thorn fator allag art that thrir 

removal was directly related to 
more than 5Q2 telephone taps 
that the and.Mafla Commis- 
sioner has imposed with offi- 
cial authorisation. He 
suggested that Mr Sica was 
being to pay for investi- 
gating the links between the 
Mafia and the pnUHriano 

The CSM has become a 
highly political body extremely 
responsive to pressures from 
the parties. Mr Ginlio 
Andreotti, t.h«* Italian Prime 
Minister, mm at ttm weekend 

thift tfa> fig ht a pirw t the Mafia 

m irct continue. 

• Mr Guido Carli, Italy’s 
Treasury Minister, has warmd 
parliament that VAT charges 
will have to rise this spring so 
as to bring the 1390 budget def- 
icit back in line with the 
Ll$MX)0bn ($fi&3bn) target set 
late last year. 

Tirtaat go ve rn ment estimates 
say that the deficit could reach 
Ll47,350bn without farther 
wnmHiai actum. In a report to 
parliament Mr Carfi says the 
government will have to raise 
tariffs and sell property. 
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idn't been the easiest qf assignments. But now he had the data 
the samples he wanted, and the weather was worsening. Time 
ake a mwe. “Take me to the Hilton? A great place, the Hilton, 
ometimes took it for granted, but that was a compliment. He’d 
r been let down yet. He smiled to himself at the prospect of a 


warm welcome and a hot bath. For the next few days , the only 
ice he wanted to see would be 4n a tall glass in the lobby bar. 
O For reservations at over 400 hotels, call your travel _ im 
agent, any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservations tt N 
Wnidwide (Germany: 0692501 02, France: 146878480.) ■ U ™ 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Tehran gas blast leaves 
13 dead and many hurt 


!, destroyed a fouratorey building 

the Iranian capital yesterday, Reuter 


killed 18; 
a massive tool 
reports from Tehran. 

The blast also injured many people in the middle class area of 
central Tehran, some critically, and the Iranian news agency 
IRNA said the death toll was expected to rise. 

Rescue workers toiled to shift debris around a massive crater 
as a crane lifted heavy pieces of masonry. 

IRNA said: “Firefighters and relief workers are clearing the 
debris and in view of the rush hour the casualty toll fa expected 
to go up. The blast has left a large crater at the site.” 

It said the explosion, at LL30am local time, was caused by a gas 
leak in an underground gas distribution chamber. It destroyed 
several care and gutted at least 15 bouses and shops. 

Janata Dal crisis blows over 

The crisis in the Janata Dal, the main constituent of India's 

National Front government has blown over, KJL Sharaw report* 
from New Delhi. 

The problem was caused by the sudden resignation from the 
cabinet off Mr Devi Lai. Deputy Prime Minister and Agriculture 
Minister. On Friday Mr Devi Lai was persuaded to remain in the 
government after Mr VJ*. faugh, India’s Prime Minister, wrote to 
him acknowledging hfa key position in the Janata Dal and the 
government. 

These issues that led to the resignation, including the demand 
by many senior Janata Dal leaders for the resignation of Mr Devi 
Lai’s son as the chief minister of the northwestern state of 
Haryana - remain unresolved. They will now be discussed by 
senior leaders off the party at meetings of various committees. 


Iran in fresh hint on 
hostages 

Iran’s main troubleshooter in 
Lebanon said in remarks pub- 
lished yesterday that all West- 
ern hostages there might be 
released by January. 

Mr. All Mnhmrrmart Bftghan 

ati, first deputy foreign minis- 
ter, was quoted' in the Tehran 
Times as saying that “the 
chances of the freedom of the 
hostage are brighter than at 
any timi> before.* His remarks 
were the latest in a series of 
optimistic Iranian statements. 


Kuwait may hold poll this year 

Kuwaiti nffiriais said yesterday that elections bringing the return 
of parliament after a 3'A-year suspension could be held tills year, 
Reuter reports. 

For the first time since a coalition of 32 former deputies staged 
a series of rallies in December and January demanding that 
parliament be reconvened, officials are putting a timeframe to 
possible elections. 


South Korea boosts overseas investment 

South Korea approved 73 investment projects abroad wrath 
8251 An in the first two months of this year, rising sharply from 
41 investments worth $iOL5m in the mum 1389 period. Bank of 
Korea officials, said yesterday. 

Double-digit domestic -wage hikes, rising costs off importing raw 
materials and the need to counter growing trade protectionism 
were the maim reasons behind the rise in overseas i n vestment- 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


US could withdraw 
from Philippines 
bases within a year 


THE United States will poll its 
forces oat of the Philippines 
within a year if it cannot get a 
new agreement to extend use 
of key military bases, the com- 
mander of US forces in the 
Pacific said, Beater reports 
from Manila 

Admiral Huntington Har- 
disty was quoted by the US 
armed forces newspaper Stars 
and Stripes yesterday as say- 
ing he was confident Washing- 
ton and Manila would reach a 
new agreement on the US 
bases in tiie Philippines. 

Bat the head of the US 
Pacific Command said in 
remarks made in Guam on Fri- 
day that he had drawn up 
plans to pull out within a year 
from when the lease on Subic 
naval dockyard, Clark air base 
and four smaller facilities ends 
in September 199L 

“In September *91, if we 
don’t renegotiate, we’ll be out 
of the Philippines in a year,” 
Admiral Hardisty was reported 
as saying. “We’re ready to go. 
We’ve got all the plans.. -It’ll 
take exactly one year to move 
out" 

Exploratory talks on the 
future of the bases, used to 
d efend the India™ and Pacific 
Ocean regions, will open in 
Manila in mid-April, with Pres- 
ident Corazon Aquino keeping 
her options open on whether to 
renew the lease or not 

There is strong pressure in 


the Philippine Senate to end 
the agreement. Philippine 
Defence Secretary Fidel Samoa 
has suggested a gradual phase- 
out of the bases, which bring 
in around tlbn a year for the 
country and employ 68,000 Fili- 
pino workers. 

The US would like to see the 
agreement renewed for at least 
10 years, arguing that despite a 
reduced Soviet threat in the 
region a US presence is still 
needed to ensure security. 

But the negotiating atmo- 
sphere has teen soared by 
Philippine government charges 
that the US has reneged on 
earlier pledges to pay 6481m a 
year In 1990 and 1991 in direct 
aid and assistance. 

Mrs Aquino, annoyed that 
appropriations by the US Con- 
gress for the Philippines have 
been cut by $86m for 1990, 
refused to meet Defence Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney when he vis- 
ited MaVrila last m onth. 

Admiral Hardisty was 
quoted as saying that US Navy 
ship repair facilities and 
Andersen air force base on the 
west Pacific US territory of 
Guam “could take on new. 
important roles if the US finds 
it necessary to move from the 
Philippines”. 

He said it would not be pos- 
sible to move entire Clark 
and Subic operations to Guam 
because of space limitations. 


Bomb destroys US 
anti-drugs office 


A powerful bomb thrown into 
a US Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) office on 
Saturday destroyed .the build- 
ing and all records In it in the 
first direct attack on a DEA 
facility, authorities said. Bea- 
ter reports from Fort Myers. 

The fire left the new office 
building a charred shell. No 
one was injured, but damage 
was estimated at about $4 m, 
said a Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation spokesman. 

A spokesman for the DEA 
noted that this was the first 
time a DEA facility had been 
directly attacked. 

Some local officials specu- 
lated that the explosions may 


be linked to a grand jury 
indictment h»rirt«d up here last 
week which named four people 
in drug-related crimes. 

Assistant US Attorney Greg 
Kehoe said, however, “we don’t 
have any suspects, bat virtu- 
ally anyone we’ve prosecuted 
over the last year has the 
potential to be looked at” 

The early morning attack 
came about three hours after a 
nearby blast in a residential 
street No one was hurt In that 
explosion either. DEA sources 
said both blasts were caused 
by pipe bombs. 

The DEA of fice contained 
evidence and records at ongo- 
ing investigations. 


Arab states 
back Iraq 
on hanging 

By Tony Waiter in Cairo 

ARAB states at the weekend 
signalled support for Iraq’s 
President Saddam Hussein 
amid the continuing bitter row 
over the hanging last week of 
British-based journalist Mr 
FaradBazoft. 

King Fabd of Saudi Arabia 
received Ids Iraqi counterpart 
an Saturday night in what was 
interpreted as a display of soli* 
darity between the two major 
Gulf afi. producing states. 

Mr Bazoft. 31, was executed 
last week after being found 
guilty by a Baghdad court of 
spying. An Iranian exile, he 
was detained last September 
after visiting a military instal- 
lation south-west at Baghdad. 
He was on assignment far The 
Observer. 

Other Gulf states to signal 
harlHng far Iran Ind mlp Bah- 
rain and Kuwait. Sheikh Khal- 
ifa Bin Salman al-Kbafifa, Bah- 
rain’s Crown Prince, said that 
it was “not appropriate” for 
Iraq to fore an “unfair media 
campaign.” 

Ring Hnssehi of Jordan, who 
was said to have' pleaded far 
clemency for Mr Bazoft, has 
alan «rinao hfa voice to 

Iraq’s defence. “We hope," he 
said in a radio interview in 
London, “that the numerous 
bids which we see and 
fjp« q, . , fltui that aim at mis- 
treating Iraq, not only in this 
case but on others, will ease.” 

The Baghdad regime is 
known to have been incensed 
by a series of highly critical 
reports of human rights viola- 
tions In Iraq published 
recently. This may, in part, 
orpiarn Iraqi Mmcn over the 
Bazoft affair. 

Iraqis, meanwhile, staged 
officially-sanctioned demon- 
strations outside Britain’s 
embassy in Baghdad at the 
weekend to protest at London's 
condemnation of the Bazoft 
hanging. Crowds surged 
around the entrance of the 
large embassy compound, 
chanting “we hanged your 
spy.” 

Maurice Gent adds from 
Muscat: Mr Douglas Hurd, the 
Foreign Secretary, raised the 
Bazoft issue at a weekend 
meeting of foreign ministers 
from the Golf Co-operation 
Council and the EC in which 
he thanked Community and 
Gulf governments who had 
made representations to the 
Iraqis. 


China’s old guard issues a warning 



AN ageing member of China’s People's Political 
Consultative Confe re nc e Is helped out . of. Ms 
seat in the Great Hall of the People yesterday 
as the country’s leaders assembled to deliver a 
tough message to-the nation, waiting for politi- 
cal stability with the approach of anniversaries 
of last year's anti-government protests, Reuter 
reports from Peking. 

President Tang Shangtam led Communist 
Party leaders into the meeting of the 2,000- 
strong advisory body. The conference work 
report handed to debates said their first te9k 
was to “preserve and develop political stability 


and unity?. 'The report singled out the US Con- 
gress for speeial critidsnv accusing it of inter- 
faring in China's fo+wrrmt q f fc h x . 

The Prime Minister, II Peng, i£ to deliver the 

keynote speech to the National People’s Con- 
gress, China's robber-stamp parliament, which 
opens its annual session tomorrow. He will also 
formally amuimw a r efoxatlnn of economic 
mmt fr Hy . niji mM economists say the Govern- 
ment was at ftf of w m fc pwi 

being laid off by bankrupt enterprises and con- 
sidered this new phenomenon was as destabilis- 
ing as the threat of mere stude nt -led prote s ts. 


Protesters march for reform in Taiwan 


By John Elliot! In Taipei . 

MORE THAN 10,000 people 
demonstrated yesterday in the 
Taiwanese capital of Taipei, 
calling for faster democratic 
reforms and for the removal 
from power of agalng leaders of 
the ruling Knondnteng (KMT) 
party, who will elect the coun- 
try’s President on Wednesday 
at a meeting of the National 
Assembly. 

The demonstration was the 
biggest seen since martial law 
was lifted mere than two years 


It was also the most vim- 
90 far of a potential 
itutional crisis that is 
looming over the role of the 
elders, wha are Mocking the 
development of democratic 
reforms. 

The elders have bald on to 
power since they arrived from 
mainland China 40 years ago 
with Generalissimo rrhiang 
Kai-shek to found the modem 
Taiwan. Symbolically yester- 
day’s demonstration was 


st a g ed at the fihfang Kai-shek 
memorial square in central 
Taipei. This sudden upsurge of 
mtddift^insw political activity 
will pose serious problems far 
President Lee Teng-hui, a pop- 
ular reformer, after. Ms expec- 
ted re-election on Wednesday 
unless he can find a way to 
curb the elders’ power. 

On Saturday President Lee 
made an unusually blunt 
appeal for calm in the run up 
to Wednesday's se ss ion. 


Hawke swoops on the 
key voters in Australia 


By Kevin Brown In Melbourne 


LOSE other party leaders, tin 
Australian Prim e Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, has spent most of 
the campaign far next Satur- 
day’s election seeking the sup- 
port of special interest groups, 
especially the newly emerged 
environmental movement, 
whose endorsement is consid- 
ered essential far victory. 

This is because Australia’s 
system of preferential voting 
means the result of a close 
election like this one hangs on 
the second and third prefer- 
ences of voters, rather than on 
their first choice a to n e. 

Most political engagements 
during the campaign have 
been designed to reach one or 
other , of these groups, and a 
tour of Melbourne by the Labor 
party leader last Thursday was 
no AUftewmt 

Mr Hawke started the day by 
allowing himself to be sent up 
by the teenaged broadcasters 
of the Melbourne pop radio star 
ttou, Triple M. - 

Shirt-sleeved and deter- 
minedly c arnal, Mr Hawke 
S pat>t half an hour tending off 
Triple M’s comic barbs In an 
attempt to establish some cred- 
ibility with the undar-206, even 
going so far as to stand in 
briefly for the disc jockey. 

The broadcast was hilarious, 
if impenetrably Australian. 
But as ah exercise in electoral 
stage management, it Is likely 
to prove self-defeating, since ft 
showed the Prime Minister was 
th e wily man In toe budding 
without a sense of humour. 

Having dealt with young 
Australia, the Prime Ministe- 
rial convoy headed to another 
radio station for an interview 
with Don Cbipp, founder of the 
Australian Democrats, largest 
of the green-tinged minority 



AUSTRALIAN 

ELECTIONS 


Mr Chipp, now a full-time 
radio personality, did his beat 
to ask serious questions, only 
to find the Prime Minister tak- 
ing over bis show In an 
attempt to extract a second- 
preference endorsement for 

Labor’s environmental policies. 

Callers to radio stations 
where Mr Hawke was Inter- 
viewed focused mainly oh 
taxes and interest rates. Mr 
Hawke, whose Government has 
raised interest rates to slow an 
overheated economy, presented 
the pain as an i nv estme n t in 
future prosperity. 

Mr Hawke insists he expects 
to win the poIL But even when 
he is deriding “the other mob” 

- the Liberal/National Party 
coalition - there Is little evi- 
dence of the soreness of touch 
that made him Australia's,* 
most popular politician. 

The edd trademarks — sfiver 
hair, craggy looks, earthy lan- 
guage - are stift there. But be 
has nothing new to say to the 
electorate, which has returned 
him three times in the hope 
that he could rejuvenate the 
shaky fortunes of the “lucky 
country.” 


Sudanese rebels block 
flights to famine areas 


SUDANESE REBELS, WihHwg 
far a bigger share of famine 
relief; have unexpec te d ly stair 
led the resumption of mercy 
flights to both sides of the 
southern civil war. relief offi- 
cials said on Sunday, Renter 
re p orts from Addis Ababa. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
Sudanese could starve unless 
food readies the region before 
the AprilOctober rainy season. 

The United Nations officials 


believed until Saturday that 
the rebel Sudan People’s Liber- 
ation Army would let the 
flights begin and argue about 
the share-out later. 

Now, a relief source say the 
rebels “are saying that the dif- 
ference of figures has to be 
resolved first, and that until it 
is resolved they wD not agree 
to a resumption of Bights." 

Khartoum banned foreign 
relief flights an November 3. 
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ABSOLUTELY 
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ytqi tkf- tntaH i »»r n f tmall busfocSSieS can: 

•-I"/- 

now afford a facsimile, - 

At home or in the office, the Sharp UX- 
100 does everything you’d expect of a larger 
machine at a fraction of the size and cost. 

Ibti see the UX-100 is a telephone and a 
fax machine in one neat unit. 

And not only will you save money when 
you buy it, you’ll save money as soon as you 
take it out of the box. 

Because with the UX-100, you’re not 
Sable for any extra line installation charges. 
(Which could be anything up to £150J 

It very simply plugs straight into your 
existing telephone socket. So you’ll also save 
oh additional rental charges too. 

Just take k out of the bcoc, connect it and 
it’s ready to work. At a moment’s notice it 
cam send a letteq document or quote in, well,, 
just a moment. , 

And for a frill 12 months we’ll visit your 
office or home, should k ever need 
servicing? (No extra charge of courses) ' 

So put a pen between thumb and fore- 
finger and find out more today. 

•tMafaadUXoafr TErdudaiVAX 
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SHARP OX- iOO PRONE/FAX 

Far farther dcafla On the UX-100 combined phone/ 
hx. Mod dw coupon Ercspost to: Sharp Foafanflej, 
tO Bax 8, (Eok PDO-BE3, Ptrepott, htuxhncn 
M10 9BB. Or pfeoav bet o«u 0800 262 9 38. 
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W hen you first handle a Patek Philippe, you 

become aware that this watch has the presence 
of an object of rare perfection 
We know the feeling well. We experience it every lime 
a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of our craftsmen 
You can call it pride. For us it lasts a moment; for you, 
a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you - to be part of your 
life - simply because this 
is the way we’ve always 
made watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- . 
tions of experience, it will 
be this.- choose once but 
choose well. 

A Patek Philippe - 
because it's for a lifetime. 



PATEK PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


■ Exclusive Patek Philippe showroom, 15 New Bond Street Lawton 
AspneySGo Ud. 165 New Bond Street. London 
' Garrard & Co Ltd 112 Regem Street London 
George-Pragnefl Ud. 5 Vfood Street Stratfoni-uponAvan 
Shtches of Switzerland Ltd. 69 Brampton Road. Knightsbridge London 
■- Vfctriies of Switzerland Ltd. 22 Royal Exdiang& Thruadneedte 
Street London 

Watches cf Switzerland Ltd. 500 Oxford Street London 
Tyme Ltd, 1 Old Bond Street London 
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second 


to none 


The new terminal complex at Stansted will 
open in March of 1991.10 years and £400,000,000 
in the making it is just, part of BAA’s £2 billion 
investment programme. 

When you enter the terminal next year you 
will be struck by the simplicity of the Norman 
Foster design. 

Everything you need is on one level. 

Departures are on the left, arrivals on the right 

You will simply move in a straight line from the 
front of the building through check-in, security and 
passport control to the departure lounge at the back. 


Stansted is ideally located just a short drive off 
the Mil and the M25.By train, it will take just 40 
minutes on the direct rail link from Liverpool.Street. 

Nothing could be easier. But then making life 
easier for the passenger is what. BAA is all. about, 
and that takes careful- planning. 

BAA’s forecasting team have consistently pre- 
dicted passenger demand with unrivalled accuracy. 

This expertise was behind the opening of the 
North Terminal at Gatwick, the new Terminal 4 at 
Heathrow and the rebuilding of Terminal 3 to give 
far greater comfort than before. 


We are also planning the Heathrow Express rail 
link which will take just 16 minutes from Paddington. 

With this policy of constant development 
and improvement, it's clear that with Heathrow, 
Gatwick and Stansted, London will not just lead 
Paris, Frankfurt and Amsterdam - our position 
as the number one international airport group in 
the world will be in no doubt. 

b a a ri 

The world’s leading international airport group. 


< Heathrow < Gatwick * Stansted * Glasgow * Edinburgh Prestwick * Aberdeen < 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Canada investment 
ready for Mexico 
says Mulroney 

Rlcfeand Johns In Mexico City 

SsSfigras 

Mexico, Mr 


Mooney Canada’s 
ctf “»l at the end 

during 

wHI 

8^4?SJS denttSri “ 

fr ante ^^ bc d the economic 
agreement aimed at 
Investment and 
J2“ tows as “a jumping-off 
gg** a greater degree of 

SSSsSSM 

Wtts roll by." 

< Mjr Mutomey also said that 
SJJJft 8 dedsion to become a 
fe®ber of the Organisation of 
A“wgcan States had been 
8*®«ed by Mr Salinas as "one 
““St important events 
®nce its foundation. 1 * 

Np leaders had round 
W had similar views on the 
gteniationaUsation of lndus- 
he told a press conference. 
Anxious to lessen US darning - 
flpn b trade and investment In 
Mexico, Mr Salinas hailed the 


visit and agreements as signi- 
fying “a new era characterised 
by closeness in economic, com- 
mercial and political rela- 
tions." 

Apart from the framework 
agreement, accords were 
signed relating to cooperation 
in combating drug trafficking 
and addiction, extradition, and 
exchanges relating to tax infor- 
mation. Others areas covered 
protection of the environment, 
agriculture, forestry, tourism, 
culture and customs. 

The possibility of Mexico 
Joining the North American 
Free Trade Area was not dis- 
cussed, Mr Mulroney added. 
But he thought the thrust of 
Mr Salinas 7 policies was 
towards greater integration 
with the US. 

"Whether this emerges into 
a more formalised relationship 
over the decade I don't 
know." to Mulroney was 
accompanied by a group of 
business leaders. Mr John 
Crtabie, Canada’s Minister of 
Trade, is due here next month. 


Ottawa trade treaty talks 


MR Brian Mulroney, Canada’s 
Prime Minis ter, met «<gHt 
With, leaders of 12 Caribbean 
countries in Barbados to dis- 
cuss Canada’s trade and eco- 
nomic links with the region, 
Canute James writes. The sum- 
mit was expected to discuss 
possible changes to a trade 
treaty between Ottawa and 
several Caribbean countries, 
which allows duty-free entry to 
ffie nanndian market. 


Since Carl bean was Imple- 
mented six years ago, several 
Caribbean leaders have sought 
changes, including a widening 
of the list of products granted 
preferential entry to Canada, 
and relaxation of the criteria 
determining duty-free access. 

Canada’s economic interest 
is significant, with Investments 
valued at about C$4bn (£1.9bn). 
Canadian -Caribbean trade 
totals about C$600m a year. 


Threat or opportunity for Caribbean? 

Banana growers face up to single market; Canute James reports 


F OR Mr James Mitchell. 
Prime Minister of St 
Vincent, there is little 
argument about how the Carib- 
bean should deal with the 
likely economic impact of the 
creation of a single European 
market after 1992. "We must 
not be frightened cf what will 
happen in Europe after 1992," 
he says. "Is the single Euro- 
pean market a threat or an 
opportunity? It can be both for 
the Caribbean, ft is an opportu- 
nity it we are wise and imagi- 
native - a threat if we are 
not” 

Wisdom and imagination is 
what Mr Mitchell and other 
Caribbean leaders will need in 
dealing with one potentially 
damagiTig problem. St Vincent 



and the other islands of the 
Windwards group - St Lucia, 
Dominica ann Grenada — have 
made much of a protected mar- 
ket In Britain for their 
bananas. 

The four islands account for 
seven out of every 10 bananas 
eaten in Britain, and the reve- 
nues, estimated at $160m 
(£94m) a year, provide the 
basis for their economies. 
Removal of these earnings will 
affect the Windwards and the 
Leeward Islands, which, share a 
common currency and have 
closely-linked economies. Pref- 
erential access for bananas to 
the UK market also shores up 
foreign earnings for the hard- 
pressed economies of Jamaica 
and Belize. 

With the intended disappear- 
ance of intern a l EC frontiers 
after 1992 will go the ability of 
Britain (and France and Italy), 
to offer its traditional suppliers 
a protected market Caribbean 
bananas will have to compete 
in the British market with fruit 
from Latin America which 
already dominates the rest of 
the EC. This prospect has 


IOPEAN 
MARKET 

made the region uneasy 
because Caribbean bananas, 
like those from other produc- 
ers in the African, Caribbean 
and Pacific (ACP) group, can- 
not compete successfully with 
Tarin American fruit 

Mr Vaughan Lewis, director- 
general of the Organisation of 
Eastern Caribbean States, an 
economic union of the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, 
said: “The problem for Carib- 
bean hawanatc fe COSt of produc- 
tion. In the Windward Islands, 
it is 30 per cent higher than in 
Latin America." 

Caribbean producers cannot 
achieve economies of scale to 
attain the output levels of 
Latin American fruit Carib- 
bean bananas are produced on 
small plots, often in billy ter- 
rain. Latin American produc- 
tion is mainly on large planta- 
tions In more amenable 
landscape - and with cheaper 
labour thaw in Caribbean. 

The concerns of Mr Mitchell 
and his colleagues about dere- 
gulation of the European mar- 
ket have been compounded by 
indications that the multina- 
tionals which operate in the 
Latin American countries are 
preparing an assault ou the EC 
market after 1992. 

The Caribbean tradition- 
ally had difficulties with the 
quality of Its fruit sold In 
Britain, especially its appear- 
ance. "Oura taste much better 
than Latin American fruit,” 


The Dominican Republic, and 
Caribbean countries which 
export bananas to the UK, 
have ended a row over mar- 
kets by agreeing to send their 
fruit to different parts of 
Europe. The Commonwealth 
Caribbean producers were con- 
cerned about a Dominican 
Republic plan to produce 
about 104,000 tonnes of fruit a 
year for export to the UK. The 
republic had earlier said it 
would not ship bananas to 
Europe under the banana pro- 
tocol of the Lome Convention, 
which allows duty-free- access 
to the EC, and of which the 
republic is a new signatory. It 
argues it was not shipping the 
bananas under the protocol, 
but paying the required duties 
on the fruit. 


Caribbean officials argue. But 
even in the unlikely event that 
Caribbean bananas can be 
treated similarly to those from 
other sources after 1992. Euro- 
pean housewives, fruiterers 
and greengrocers would be 
expected to be attracted more 
to the fruit which looks better. 

Caribbean government offi- 
cials and farmers’ representa- 
tives conclude that the choices 
feeing the region’s industry are 
dear. The region can hope to 
convince Britain and the other 
EC members that Caribbean 
bananas deserve continued 
protection, and are worthy of a 
derogation after 1992. At the 
other extreme, producers could 
consider abandoning the crop 
if it could not compete in 
Europe, and turn to other 
expo r ts. Others suggest a com- 
promise - progressively 
reduced protection after 1992 
while the region’s producers, 
mainly the Windwards, diver- 
sify their farming sector. 


Ironically, the region has 
been confused by what would 
otherwise be comforting words, 
Caribbean banana producers 
have been told for same time 
by British government officials 
that efforts will be made to 
protect their preferential 
access. This was followed by 
thp recent d e cla ration by min- 
isters from the BC and the 
AGP in the last round of Lbm£ 
negotiations that no ACP 
banana exporter would be 
placed in a position Jess 
favourable than at present. 



Jamah*; difficult terrain and bar&vnssed economy 


"This, like previous under- 
takings, is comforting,” said 
one St Lucian official ‘But we 
are still concerned about rim 
practical side of this. We are 
uncertain just how preferential 
access for our bananas will be 
permitted when this will be 
against the trend of all due to 
happen in Europe from the 
start of 1993." 

Mr Mitchell sees a possible 
solution in a compromise. "Our 
policy M to protect bananas, 
then set the stage for diveraffi- 
cation," he says. "But there are 
problems with diversification. 
We do rad have the 
expertise to deal with new 
pwnfat f»rn( ozope. I <wn satisfied 
that with our climate, and mar- 
ket opportunities, we can pro- 
duce new crops- The days of 
extensive agriculture are gone. 
We need to consider Intensive 
agriculture.” 

While diversification of agri- 
culture has been accepted In 
the eastern Caribbean as 
unavoidable, practical difficul- 
ties remain. In rim Windward 
Islands, farmers have mastered 

the art of banana Droducttou — 

despite relatively nigh costs - 

OU riffftonlfc terrain. They have 

come to terms with some pecu- 
liarities of the plant which 
make it suited to the region. It 


is a cash crop, vulnerable to 
storms, but can be replanted 
and be hearing a gain fa nine 
months. "Farmers in these 
jginnric have used traditional 
produ ct ion methods and have 
benefited from a guaranteed 
market," said Mr Lewis. "It 
will be difficult to change farm- 
ers’ minds to new products-” 

The suitability of diversifica- 
tion has been questioned by Mr 
Anthony Slipper, managing 
director of the banana sector or 
Geest Industries, which mar- 
kets Windward Island bananas 
in Britain. "Agricultural diver- 
sification is not the answer for 
bananas." he anuses- "The sta- 
tus quo must be maintained. 
Bananas are suited for the 
Caribbean Islands because of 
fhair speed of growth and 
recovery from disasters, such 
as hurricanes, ft will take rims 
to get new products off the 
ground, what is needed is 
more efficient haiuma produc- 
tion.” 

Mr Bowen Wells, Conserva- 
tive MP for Hertford and Stort- 
ford. and chairman of the Brit- 
ish Caribbean Parliamentary 
Group, said: "There is no alter- 
native to diversification, but 
what can the Caribbean 
banana farmer d i ve r s ify to? Be 
needs to go into a high-value 


crop.” But. countered Mr Ben- 
brook Yates. director of techni- 
cal resources of Booker Tate 
Agribusiness of Britain: "Many 
Caribbean countries are cot 
highly blessed with agricul- 
tural resources. What would 
the farmers do with 1,000 acres 
of tomatoes?* 

Concern about the fixture of 
Caribbean bananas ha Europe 
has gone beyond arguments 
about p r eferential access and 
diversification, ft has been cen- 
tral to determining Caribbean 
support for the application of 
the Dominican Republic to 
became a member of the ACP 
group. The ACP first sought 
assurances that ad mission of 
the Dominican F »F«Wte would 
not set a precedent for Latin 
countries in the Americas, 
many cf which export bananas. 

The republic’s Government 
has stressed it does not no“*c 
produce bananas for export, 
and will not increase output to 
sell the fruit on the European 
market The extent of the 
Caribbean’s fear over the 
future of the market for the 
fruit was dear when Mr Mitch- 
ell said he and his feUow-Carib- 
bean leaders want "cast-iron 
assurances" from the Domini- 
can Republic, or he could not 
back its application. 


ACCEPTANCE FORMS MUST BE SENT TO THE CHIEF REGISTRAR. 
BANK OF ENGLAND (CONVERSIONS), NEW CHANGE. LONDON. 
EC4M 9AA TO ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 12.30 PJM. ON FRIDAY. 
6TH APRIL 1990; OR LODGED AT THE CENTRAL GUTS OFFICE. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 1 BANK BUILDINGS. PRINCES STREET. 
LONDON. EC2R 8EU NOT LATER THAN 12.30 P.M. ON FRIDAY, 6TH 
APRIL 1 990; OR LODGED AT ANY OF THE BRANCHES OR AGENCIES 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOT LATER THAN 3.30 P.M. ON 
THURSDAY. 5TH APRIL 1990. 

Ora OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 
10 per cent CONVERSION STOCK, 2002 
TO CONVERT INTO 93 per cent TREASURY STOCK, 2002 

AppBcmhx n wfl be made to the Council of The Intern ati on a l 
Stock Exchange for 9} per cent Treasury Stock. 2002 issued 
as a result of this conversion to be admitted to the Official 
List on Friday. 6th Aprff 1990. 

1 THE GOVBWOR AND COMRANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorised to invite holders of 10 par cant Conversion Stock, 
2002 to convert ad or part of their holdings Into 9J per cent Treasury 
Stock. 2002 on 1 1th Aprfl 1990 at the rata of £101.80 nominal of 
9} pier cent Treasury Stock. 2002 per £100 nominal of 10 per cent 
C on ver si on Stock. 2002. 

2 Holders who do not wish to convert any part of their holding 
shodd do nothing. 

3 Registered holders of 10 per cent Conversion Stock, 2002 at the 
dose of business on 7th March 1990 who exercise the option to 
convert on 1 1th April 1990 wffl receive the interest payment due on 
11th April 1990. Interest at the rate of £3.6864 per £100 nominai of 
9? par cant Treasury Stock, 2002 wH be paid as on 27th August 
1 990 in respect of Stock issued as a result of the conversion. 

4 Conversion wiU be into registered stock of 9J per cant Treasury 
Stock, 2002 which, subject to the provisions contained in this notice, 
wHt rank equally to at respects with Stock already issued and wffl be 
subject to the provisions of the prospectus dated 12th August 1985. 
Holdings of 10 per cent Conversion Stock. 2002 in respect of which 
the conversion option Is exercised wiU be surrendered free from 
pH Bens, charges and encumbrances and with all the rights now or 
hereafter attaching to them except the right to receive the interest 
payment due on 11th April 1990. 


Method of acceptance 

5 Copies of this notice and acceptance forms for completion are 
being sent by post to holders of 10 per cent Conversion Stock, 2002. 
In the case of Joint accounts, the forms are being sent to the first of 
the holders whoso registered address is in the United Kingdom (or, if 
none has such an address, to the first-named holder). Holders who 
wish to convert all or part of their hokfings should complete the 
acceptance form. Stock resuming from this conversion may be added 
to existing holdings of 93 per cent Treasury Stock, 2002. 

6 In the case of stockholders who are not members of the Central 
Gftts Office (CGO) Service, completed acceptance forms with stock 
certificates must be sent to the Chief Registrar, Bank of England 
(Conversions), New Change, London, EC4M 9AA to arrive not later 
than 12.30 P.M. ON FRIDAY. 6TH APRIL 1990; or lodged at the 
Central Gftts Office, Bank of England, 1 Bank Buddings, Princes Street, 
London, EC2R BEU not later than 12.30 P.M. ON FRIDAY. 6TH 
APRIL 1990; or lodged at any of the Branches or Agencies of the 
Bank of England not later than 3.30 P.M. ON THURSDAY. 5TH 
APRIL 1990. The Bank of England wiH acknowledge receipt of 
acceptance forms. 

7 in the case of stockholders who are members ofthe CGO Service. 

2.30 P.M. OnTrIDAY. 6TH APRIL 1 990. 

a if tt holder wishes to convert but cannot obtain an essential 
sLnature or document by 6th April 1990. the acceptance form. 

shogld ba lpdged ln aewnto ne - -ria < 
n—aoranhs 6 or 7 above, accompanied by a letter from a bank. 

or other professional adviser giving die reason for the 
aMotance being inconmlete and undertaking to put ith order as soon 
asDossible; it may then be possible to give effect to the acceptance. If 
there is insufficient time for the acceptance form to be lodged before 
•ha close of the offer, the holder may notify acceptance by facsimile 
(fax numbers 01 601 3470 or 01 601 6432) quoting brief particulars 
. to tdentifv the account and specifying pte amount of 10 per cent 
Conversion Stock, 2002 to be converted; this should be followed 
withoutdetay by a completed acceptance form arid the certificates. 


Arrangements for conversion 

9 Uo to and including lOthAprH 1990 hokSngs in respect of which 
the conversion option has beat exercised wffl be described on the 
master as 10 per cent Conversion Stock, 2002 “Assented'; and 
frSnllth April 1990 until 25th July 1990 new holdings of93per 
cent TreaaurvStock. 2002 issued on conversion wfflbe deserfoed on 
SSiSSSrasSi percent Treasury Stock. 2002 "A . Certificates for 

z f£o- 2002 ‘ A ‘ wai 68 

Issued ss soon as possible after ntn Aprs I9au. 

in Up to and including 6th April 1990. CG& account botemms in 
r-onnrt of 'which the conversion option has been exercised wffl be 
ISSSad us ‘ Sper cent Conversion Stock. 2002 -Assented'; and 
Wn9rh Aorfl 1990 until 23rd July 1990 balances in respect of Si 
Stock. 2002 iasuedjm conversion wffl be described 
i 93 per cant Treasury Stock. 2QPZ . 


11 Transfers of 10 per cam Conversion Stock, 2002 for which 
stock transfer forms are lodged for reg is t ra t i on up to 1230 pm. 
on 6th April 1990 wffl carry the option to convert into 92 per cent 
Treasury Stock, 2002 on 1 1th April 1990. 

12 Transfers of 10 per cent Conversion Stock, 2002 
“Assented* lodged for registration or sent for cer ti fi ca tion should 
be accompanied by the Bank of England's acknowledgement of 
the receipt of the accept an ce form or. if the acknowledgement has 
been lodged with an earlier transfer of the Stock, by the receipt 
issued for that transfer. 

13 The interest due on 27th August 1990 wffl be paid 
separately on holdings of the exi s t i ng 93 per cent Treasury Stock, 
2002 and on holdings of 93 per cere Treasury Stock. 2002 'A* 
registered at the dose of business on 25th July 1990; 
consequently, interest mandates, authorities for income tax 
exemption and other notifications recorded in respect of existing 
holdings of 93 per cent Treasury Stock, 2002 wffl not be applied 
to the payment of interest (foe on 27th August 1990 on hokfings 
of 'A' stock. 

14 Where the conversion option has been exercised, any 
instructions for the payment of interest registered in respect of a 
holding of 10 per cere Conversion Stock, 2002 will be applied to 
the new holding of 93 per cem Treasury Stock, 2002 ’A". SmOariy, 
where instructions have been given by the Intend Revenue 
authorities for interest on the holding of 10 per cent Conversion 
Stock, 2002 to be paid without deduction of income tax, the 
instructions will be appfied to the new holding of 93 per cem 
Treasury Stock, 2002 "A'. 

15 Transfers of 93 per con Treasury Stock, 2002 'A' may be 
lodged at the Bank of England for registration in that form up to 
23rd July 1990. After that data, for purposes of certification, the 
"A" stock wffl not be distinguished from the existing 93 per cere 
Treasury Stock, 2002. From the opening of business on 26th Jufy 
1990. the "A* stock will be amalgamated on the register with 93 
per cem Treasury Stock, 2002. CGO account balances will have 
been amalgamated from the opening of business on 24th July 
1990. 

16 Her Majesty's Treasury have deemed that Section 471 of 
the Income and Corporation Taxes Act 1988 (which relates to 
the treatment for taxation purposes of financial concerns whose 
business consists wholly or partly in dealing in aecurities) shall 
apply to exchanges of securities arising from this offac. 

Particulars of the issue of 93 per cent Treasury Stock, 2002 

17 The prospectus for 93 per cem Treasury Stock, 2002 dated 
12th August 1985 Included the following provisions: — 

0) The Stock is an investment faffing within Part 3 of the First 
Schedule to the Trustee Inves tm e nts Act 1961. The 
princip al of and interest on the Stock la a charge on the 
National Loans Fund, with recourse to the CortsoBdated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 

• (Hi The Stock wffl be repaid at par on 27th August 2002. 

(Hi) Interest is payable half-yearly on 27th February and 27th 
August. Income tax to deducted from payments of more 
than £5 per annum. Interest warrants are tra ns mitted by 
post. 

pv) The Stock is registered at the Bank of Eng la nd or at the 
Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and is transferable, in multiples of 
one penny by instrument in writing In accordance with the 
Stock Transfer Act 1 963. Transfers are free of stamp duty. 

Stock registered at the Bank of England held for the account of 
members of the CGO Service is also transferable, in multiples 
of one penny, by exempt transfer in a cc ordance with the Stock 
Transfer Act 1 982 and the relevant secondary legislation. 

18 Additional copies of th£s notice, the particulars pf 93 per 
cent Treasury Stock. 2002 and forms for the acceptance of the 
conversion offer may be obtained at the Bank of England, New 
Change. London, EC4M 9AA; at the Central Gifts Office. Bank of 
England, 1 Bank Biddings, Princes Street, London, EC2R 8EU, or 
at any of the Branches or Agencies of the Bank of England; at the 
Bank of Ireland, Moyne Biddings, 1st Floor, 20 C&Sender Street, 
Belfast, BT1 5BN; or at any office of The International Stock 
Exchanged the United Kingdom. 

19 Members of (he CGO Service may obtain further guidance 
about the arrangements set out above In relation ftiefr accounts 
by contacting the Central Gflts Office. Baltic of England. 

STOCKHOLDERS UNCERTAIN AS TO THE BEST COURSE TO 
FOLLOW SHOULD CONSULT THEIR STOCKBROKER. BANK 
MANAGER. SOLICITOR. ACCOUNTANT OR OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL ADVISER. 

Government Statement 

Attention Is drawn to the statement issued by Her Majesty's 
Treasury on 29th M®Y 1985 which explained that. In the interest 
of the orderly conduct of fiscal policy neither Her Mgesty's 
Government nor thy Bank of England or their respective servants 
or agents undertake to disclose tax changes decided on but not 
yet announced, even where they may specifically affect the terms 
on which, or the conditions under which, the further arpoiyrTt gf 93 
per ant Treasury Stock, 2002 is issued or sold by oron behalf of 
the Government or the Bank; that no responsibifity can tlx ara fore 
be accepted for any omission to rpakp such cfacipsure; and that 
such omission shall neither render my transaction Gabia to be set 
aside nor give rise to any claim for compensation. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON 

16th March 79 SO 


Grenada poll followed by 
political confusion 


By Canute James in Kingston 


THE eastern Caribbean i«i«nti 
of Grenada has been overtaken 
by political confusion following 
an indecisive general election 
just under a week ago. 

An attempt to create a coali- 
tion government and end sev- 
eral days of stalemate over a 
new government has been 
ptarig uncertain by the vacilla- 
tion of a key player. 

Mr Ben Jones, the former 
Prime Minister, who was ear- 
lier rep ort ed to have become a 
minority partner In a coalition, 
has now said he made no such 
commitment. 

This followed the swear- 
ing-in as Prime Minister of Mr 
Nicholas Brathwaite, leader of 
the National Democratic Con- 
gress, which took seven of the 
15 seats in last Tuesday’s elec- 
tion. Mr Jones, whose National 
Party took only two seats, had 
delayed stepping down, bat did 
so after a meeting with Sir 
Paul Scoon, the Governor-Gen- 
eraL Sir Paul is reported to 
have told Mr Jones to resign or 
be would have his appointment 


revoked. 

After he was sworn in, Mr 
Brathwaite said he had the 
support of Mr Jones and the 
otter successful National Party 
candidate, giving the Govern- 
ment a workable parliamen- 
tary majority of nine to six. 

Mr Jones Is crucial to the 
formation of any new govern- 
ment. He Is being courted not 
only by Mr Brath waite’s NDC. 
but also by the Grenada United 
Labour Party .of ffr Eric Gairy, 
another former PTfotf Minister, 
which took four seats, and the 
New National Party of Mr 
Keith Mitchell, which took two 
seats. 

Mr Brathwaite is expected to 
name a Cabinet this week, but 
the add test for his minority 
government will come when 
the new parliament is con- 
vened. If the new Prime Minis- 
ter cannot lure at least one 
other l£P to fight off an expec- 
ted early vote of confidence, 
the island of 120,00 0 peop le will 
again hove to deal with a gen- 
eral election. 


Opec oil price pressure 


PRESSURE to pat up the price 
of ofi is bailding within the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Counties, which con* 
duded a ministerial meeting in 
Vienna at the weekend, Steven 
Butler reports. 

The ministers took no formal 
action other than to reaffirm 
the production agreement 
reached in November, which 
called for a 22m barrel a day 
production ceiling and 4m $28 
minim nm reference price for 
the basket of Opec crudes. 


However, several ministers 
argued strongly in dosed-door 
sessions that the cartel should 
take action to raise the price of 
oil above the current target of 
SIS. The market price is cur- 
rently wii gfr H y above leveL 
Although a Libyan proposal 
to lift the minimum price 
Immediately to S20 was not 
acted upon, sympathy for 
pushing up the price of ail was 
widespread among ministers, 
with the notable exception of 
Kuwait. 
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BERGEN BANK A/S 
Yen 9,000,000,000 FfoaOng 
Rate Notes Due 1993 
Yen 11,250,000,000 inverse 
Floating Rale Notes Due 1983 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


MORTGAGE FUNDING CORPORATION NO. 3 PLC 


Class C-l Mortgage Backed Floating Rate Notes 
Due October 2023 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to Bankers Thistee Company Limited (tbe “Trustee”) and to the 
holders of the Class C-l Mortgage Backed Floating Rate Notes Due October 2023 (the "Class C-l 
Notes”) of Mortgage Fundi ng C orporation No. 3 PLC ( tbe "issuer”) that, pursuant to the Trust 
Deed dated 21st October, 1988 (the "Trust Deed”), between the Issuer and the Trustee, and the 
Agency Agreement dated 21st October, 1988 ( tbe ^Agency Agreement”), between the Issuer and 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York (the "Principal Paying Agent") and o there, the 
Issuer has determined that in accordance with the Redemption provisions set out in the Terms 
and Conditions of tbe Class C-l Notes, Class C-l Notes in tbe amount of £4.000,000 will be 
r e de em ed on 2nd April, 1990 ( the "Redemption Date”). The Class C-l Notes selected by drawing 
in lots of £100,000 for redemption on the Redemption Date at a redemption price ( the “Redemption 
Price”) equal to their principal amount, together with accrued interest thereon are as follows: 

OU TSTANDING CLASS C-l N OTES OF £100 ,000 EACH BEARING 
THE DISTINCnYE SERIAL NUMBERS SET OUT BELOW 
Bearer Notes 


• 11 
a# 

•toi 

. M 
•-! 

: 




39 

153 

299 

481 

594 

697 

806 

926 

1063 

1140 

62 

183 

385 

493 

597 

719 

611 

947 

1071 

1157 

124 

209 

419 

503 

620 

778 

849 

1006 

1085 

J 178 

160 

229 

468 

533 

652 

793 

882 

1026 

1125 

1200 




The Class C-l Notes may be surrendered for redemption at the specified office of any of the 
Paying Agents, which are as follows: 


Morgan Guaranty Thist Company 

PO BoTl61 
1 Angel Court 
London £C2R 7AE 

Union de Banques Sulsses 
( Luxembourg) S-A- 
36-38 Grand-rue 
L-201L Luxembourg 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

Avenue des Aria 35 
B-1040 Brussels, Belgium 

Mo^nC uaran ty Thist Company 

30 West Broadway 

New York, New rork 10015 - 

Attn: Corporate Trust Administration 


In respect of Bearer Class C-l Notes, tbe Redemption Price will be paid upon presentation and 
surrender; on or after the Redemption Date, .of such Notes together with all unmatured coupons 
and talons appertaining thereto. Such payment will be mqds (I) in sterling at the specified office 
of the Paying Agent in London or (ii) at the specified office of any Paying Agent listed above 
by sterling cheque drawn on, or at the option of the holder by transfer to a sterling account 
maintained by the payee with, a Town Clearing branch of a bank in London- On or after the 
Redemption Date interest shall cease to accrue on the Class C-l Notes which are tbe subject 
of this Notice of Redemption. 


Dated: March 19, 1990 


MORTGAGE FUNDING CORPORATION NO. 3 PLC 

Bye MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF WEW YORK, oa Principal Paying Agent 


NOTICE 


t. 


Withholding of 20% of gross redemp ti on proceeds of any payment made within the United 
States Is required by the Interest apd Dividend Tax Compliance Act of 1983 unless the pavtruj 
agency has the correct taxpayer identification number (social security or employer identification 
number) or exemption certificate of tbe Payee. Please furnish a properly completed Form W-9 
or exemption certificate or equivalent if presenting your Class C-i Notes' to the paying a^nev's 
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COMPUTER "software and 
services companies, are chal- 
lenging. tie inland' Revenue 
over tax on expenses. They say 
thdee ^payments win. cost the 
industry wiflflnmt gy pounds a 
year and reduce its interna- 
tian&t competitiveness. 

They have decided to set Up 
a £200,000 fightingfund to chal- 
fan^Ba'tax ta lix^gaposes 
of em ploye es w orking away 
from home over long periods. 
Tbe decision follows a long and 
acrimonious battle over what 
the industry sees as nnfair- tax 
treatment. Many companies 
have withheld payments for 
several years in tbe absence of 
a clear ruling on the issue. 

Vista Computing Services, a 
specialist in systems for pub- 
lishers and printers^ with sales 
of about £8m, intends to spear- 
head the fight with financial 
help from fellow members of 
the industry's trade body, the 
Computing Services Associa- 
tion (CSA). 

Mr Patrick Whale, of the 
accountants and information 
technology consultancy Peat 
Marwick, who has been co- 
ordinating the CSA's campaign 
against the tax, said it was one 
of the most serious threats to 


•tbBprnfitailrtlttyofttiePgcoan- 
paring services industry. 

Not only would companies 
have to, pay substantially;: 
increased tax faQls in the cur- 
rent year, he said, hot the 
Tnlimj Revenue m the power 
to demand six years' back tax. 

- T!» CSA-rays that if it loses 
the battle, it win have to pass 
on the cost of .toe extra taxes 
to customers, pushing up toe 
cost Of computing in toe UK 
»rwi undermining UK compa- 
nies' competitiveness in 
Europe. The dispute may also 
have frnpTf rati min for other ser- 
vice industries. 

The Inland Revenue takes 
toe view that an employee who 
works for most of the tune at a 
number of tHffwwiy sites 
no fixed place of business. 
Each site is his or her place of 
work at the time.' In cpnse- 
auence, traveffinz and subsis- 
tence expenses are incurred in 

owHing te Wor k wrfW .ttm in 

the course of the Job and are 
therefore subject to tax. 

Mr Alan Smith, Vista manag- 
ing director, said this was 
inequitable and nnwwnrw o wHaj 
Unless the Inland Revenue 
changed its attitude, UK. com- 
puting services firms would 


enter the Common Market 
with a heavy cost handicap. 

Computing services compa- 
nlessay one of their mostpraf- 
itabte businere activities is pro- 
viding- skilled staff to work 
with their customers’' own data 
processing staff at their own 
atiefe. Some regularly commute 

f rom one end of the country to 
the otter. / 

- -"Vista, for example, ^ some 
50 staff, 80 of wham are perma- 
nently away .from the com- 
pany’s Soho Square head 
office, worki ng on customers’ 
sttes-ln the UK and Europe. 
Tax costs' on ' staff travelling 
expenses would run into six 
figures, Mr Ron Gaskin, Vista 
finance controller said. 

The Inland Revenue's hand, 
he said; had been' strengthened 
by a recent case, Ederkin v 
Hlnrimarch. which had been 
fought and lost by a consultant 
wngmfifg. vista hoped to have 
that 'Judgment reversed to 
establish - dear rules for 
expense payments. 

The Inland Revenue con- 
firmed -late last week that it 
would- seek tax on expenses 
paid for travelling to w or k; it 
was not aware of Vista’s 
intpmtod ac tion. 


Britons set 
to holiday 
at home 
this year 

By. David Churchftl, 

Leisure Industries 
Correspondent 

MORE Britons are expected to 
holiday at home tlifa year, 
according to a survey from the 
Vi gtirfi Tourist Board. ’ 1 

It reports tout 24 out of 29 
holiday operators who speci- 
alise hs UK holidays say that 
bookings are running at a 
higher level than last year,, 
when the record amount of 
hiuMwb lirfp pj give domestic 
tourism its best summer trade 
for several years. 

Just over half the operators 
surveyed, report that bookings 
are at least 10 per cent higher 
thaw at toe same time last 


Irony behind the extradition issue 

Kieran Cooke suggests the Irish courts have been ‘playing the game’ 

T BEKE was more than a ere and bitten by alsatian dogs. tore people should not be extra- 
touch of irony about the Mr Justice Hutton, now Lord dited from the Irish Republic, 
decision last week by Chief Justice of Northern The Surname Court Jndeea 
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<Full EMS membership would 
lift exports, say manufacturers 

Bv Pater Norman. Economics Corrasoondant ' . r 
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FULL British membership of 
the European Monetary Sys- 
tem (EMS) would raise 
Britain’s exports to toe Euro- 
pean Community (ECX accord- 
ing to a- survey of manufactur- 
ers released today. 

The survey, conducted by 
the Confederation of British 
Industry (CBI) and manage- 
ment consultants Price Water- 
house, suggests that exports 
could rise by nearly £3bn in 
the first year after entry into 
thu mus exchange rate mecha- 
nism (ERM) and by around 
£4bn a year over five years. 

It was carried out in Decan- 
ter and January and covered 
90 companies, responsible for 6 
per cent of total UK manufac- 
turing ex ports and 8 per cent 
of manufacturing output. 

Nearly two thirds of compa- 


nies polled' said that the 
greeter exchange-rate stability 
of Mm EMS would encourage 
them to export more to the EC. 
Most expected to increase their 
exports by-5 to h) per cent in 
the short term and 10 to 15 per 
cent in toe long term. 

Mr pavid Lees, chairman of 
Gnest Keen and Nettlefolds ; 
and the CBTs economic and 
financial policy, committee, 
said the survey results “under- 
line the importance to business 
and toe economy as a whole of ; 
tiie UK Joining the ERM." 

The CBI found that ERM [ 
e n t r y could pro du ce significant 
savings in the cost of hedging; 
against exchange rate move- 
ments. Exporters might save: 
2100m a year in the short term. 

Looking farther ahead 
towards the possibility of eco- 


nomic jmd monetary In 
the EC*- the survey also found 
that many companies saw 
advantages to ithe European 
Currency' Unit (ECU) being 
accepted as ji single currency 
to acco m pa ny fixed exchange 
nt n jn too Ccnm m n tt y . 

The main benefits would be 
cheaper and simpler import 
and export procedures. How- 
ever, a substantial number of 
companies also said they 
feared increased access to UK 
markets by European compete' 
tors if the -ECU- were estab- 
lished either as a cur- 

rency or as the onlyEuropean 
currency.'. - • :• 

The Exchange Rate Mecha- 
nism and. OK Manufacturing 
Exports. CBI, Centre Point, IBS 
Nno Oxford St, London WClA 
1DU £20 {members £ 10 ). 


The buoyancy in bookings 
fox holidays in Britafa is in 
contrast to the 20 per cent 
Hwitiw h» rfwmmH for Medi ter- 
ranean p»fa»p * holidays this 
summer. 

High interest rates are 
blamed for this. Those Britans 
who are benefiting from 
higher interest rates - with 
small mortgages and/or sub- 
stantial savings — are toMwg 
more long-haul holidays, 
according to American 
Exp re s s Holidays. 

The company said that book- 
ings, for American holidays 
were 55 per cent higher in Jan- 
uary than in the January IMS. 
• Cornwall hopes to make, a 
mnngy ^ phmw nut of Its tin 
mining - nn t out of the tin , but 
from tourists, writes Eazel 
Duffy. Consultants have been 
appointed to ways of 

- w pInHfag the tourist pflbftrtiftl 

of inland areas. 

. Six organisations with an 
i nt e rest to this part of Corn- 
wall - including . Cornwall 
County Council and Kerrier 
District Council - have 
appointed Boer Tym -and 
Partners, development econo- 
mi sts mid planawa, to pr epare 
an miMirftmiiftiiiMi strategy for 
fho area around Camborne and 
Redruth. . 

The consultants will assess 
measures already under con- 
sideration by the author- 
ity, like the reclamation of 
derelict !■«>, top development 
of footpaths and cycleways 
along the Red River valley and 
fmniw mineral tramways, and 
tiie -conservation of a 6,000- 
year-old hfTWnrt. 


T here was more than a 
touch of irony about the 
.decision last week by 
the Supreme Court of the 
Republic of Ireland not to 
extradite to Northern Ireland 
Mr Dennot Pinucane and Mr 
James Clarke - - two of the 
republican prisoners who took 
peat in a mass breakout from 
the Mare prison near Belfast in 

1968. ‘ • 

- A -minority hoe - a very 
small minority - sees the 
Supreme Court judgment as 
one in the eye for Britain, the 
old colo n ia l enemy, and a vic- 
tory for tbe cause of Irish free- 
dom. 

Meanwhile, some Tory back- 
benchers, seemingly encour- 
aged in their views by Mrs 
Thatcher and supported by aeo- 
towm of. the British medfa* . see 
it as yet «nnflwr erample of 
iriiih duplicity. Tte Irish have 
felled to extradite two con- 
victed terrorists. They refuse 
to play the game. 

Yet, a-look at the decision by 
the. five Judges shows that on 
this occasion, the Irish were 
very much playing the game. 
Much , of the Judgment of the 
Supreme Court seems to have 
been iufinenced by a previous 
legal 

The irony Is that it was 
reached not in an Irish court, 
but in a British one. 

In 1988, Mr Brian Pettigrew, 
a- Maze prisoner, alleged in the 
H%h Court in Rpifiwt that in 
the aftermath of the 1983 
breakout, warders had 
indulged in systematic vio- 
lence against republican pris- 
oners. - 

Some had been forced to run 
the gauntlet of lines of ward- 
ers, being kicked by the ward- 


ers and bitten by alsatian dogs. 
Mr Justice Hutton, now Lord 
Chief Justice of Northern 
Ireland, awarded Mr Pettigrew 
£3,000 rigip y gp fl. 

Further court actions have 
followed. More than 40 present 
or former inmates of the Maze 
have now been awarded a total 
of more than £501)00 damages 
for injuries sustained at the 
prison after toe breakout 

While Dublin «wd ttoifagt are 
clearly separate legal jurisdic- 
tions, judges can be influenced 
by decisions reached in each 
other’s courts. Most Belfast 
and Dublin Judges know and 
respect each other. 

In th ffh- jnri gmftnf cm Mr Rn- 
ncane and Mr Clarke, the Dub- 
lin judges expressed concern 
that none of the prison officers 
involved in the violence had 
been prosecuted. Many were 
still working at the Maze. 

The judges concluded that 
Mr Fhmcane and Mr Clarke 
could he mistreated if returned 
to the Maze. Their constitu- 
tional rights had to be pro- 
tecteo. 

There is no doubt to at last 
week’s Judgment turns much 
of the e xtradi ti on process on 
its head. The Implication of tiie 
judgment is not only that there 
were problems in tiie Maze, the 

mem limitolftl for 

offenders, but that there still 
could be. 

Therefore others extradited 
to the Maze could be subject to 
m treatment 

There is another serious 
implication for future extradi- 
tion cases buried to the pages 
of the Supreme Court decision. 

In the past, the tw a h«$ 

rlaiffiftrt that its nffwiffy were 

politically motivated and there- 


St Patrick’s Day revels 
are marred by violence 


VIOLENCE marred several St 
Patrick’s Day celebrations in 
Ireland yesterday and an Sat- 
urday. plastic bullets were 
fired' in Dungannon, Co 
.Tyrone, yesterday when a 
crowd attacked Royal Ulster 
Constabulary vehicles nwr the 
town ce n tre after a parade. 

The RUC described as *‘fero- 
daps” an attack by a crowd an 
their station, at nearby Caaba- 
land. About 60 petrol bombs 
were thrown at the station on 
Saturday night. ... 
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Europe has a number of features 
which make it an outstanding 
opportunity for investors — the _ A 

completion of a European Single Market 
in 1992 leading to increased merger and 
acquisition activity, political and economic ■ 
reform in Eastern Europe, and an attractive 
valuation of financial assets. The large size of 
the European equity warrant markets arid the 
attractive premium rating of equity warrants 
could make this a most exciting form of 
investment. 

The gearing inherent in warrants will 
increase the risk and potential reward to 
investors in the Fund, we therefore 
recommend that investors do not expose 
more than 1-2% of their total portfolio 
to the European Warrant Fund. 
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MINIMUM INVESTMENT — 
U-S-S5.000 

The Fund is .denominated in U.S. dollars 
and was launched on 12th February 1990 at 
' lXS.S5.00 per share. Investment can be 
accepted in any freely convertible currency 
through the Currency Conversion Service. 

It should be noted that past performance 
is not necessarily a guide to the future. 

The value of shares can fall as well as rise. 
Investors may not get back the. amount 
originally invested. 

■ The Fund has an initial charge of 6% and 
annual charges of 2.675%. 

The Fund is an open-ended investment 
' company (SICA.V), based in Luxembourg 
and: its shares are listed on the Luxembourg 
Stock Exchange. 

Registered Office: 14, Rue Aldringen, 
Luxembourg - R.C., Luxembourg B24400. 
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MTM BRITANNIA 

©^^NAnONAL LIMITED 

MIM Britannia House 

P.O. Box 271, Grenville Street, St. Hclier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 
Telephone: (0534) 73114 Telecopier: (0534) 73174; 


MIM BRITANNIA INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 

MIM Britannia International Limited is 
the General Portfolio Manager and has been 
appointed distributor of the Fund having 
received a permit to act as functionary to the 
Fund under the Collective Investment 
Funds (Jersey) Law 1988. 


MITSUBISHI OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
■ .UJLStOOJIOOJMM 4 per cent. Guaranteed Notes doe 1993 
with Warrants 
(the "1988 Warrants”) 

and 

(J.S429MOO I 0804 % per cent. Notes doe 1993 
with Warrants 
(fl«e *1989 Warrants”) 

. NCOTCE OF ADJUSTMENTS OT SUBSCRIPTION 

PRICES 

Pursuant to danse 4 of tbe Instrument dated 19th May, 
1988 relating to tbe 1988 Warrants (the ”1988 Instrument”) 
and Clause 4 of .the Instrument dated 9th February, 19® 
relating to tbe 1989 Warrants (tbe “1989 Instrument”), 
notice ts hereby given that Mitsubishi Ofl Company, 
Limited has adjusted the Subscription Prices (at which 
shares are issuable upon exercise of tbe 1988 and 1989 
Warrants) due to the issuances on 15th March, 1990 of its 
U.S.S250, 000,000 2% percent. Notes due 1994 with 
Warrants and Swiss Francs 200,000,000 Zero Coupon Swiss 
Franc Convertible Notes due 1994, toe subscription or 
conversion price of wbkb is less than tbe current market 
price per Share (as defined in the 1968 or 1989 Instrument, 
as the case may be). The Subscription Prices for the 1988 
and 1989 Warrants have been adjusted in accordance with 
Condition 7 ofthe 1988 and 1989 Warrants, from Yen 
720.00 per share of common stock to Yen 707.90 per share 
of common stock for the 1988 Warrants and from 
Yen 1,466.00 per share of common stock to Yen 1,44130 
per share of common stock for toe 1989 Warrants, effective 
as of 15lh March, 1990. 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited 
. ■ as Principal Paying AgeoS 
on behalf of 

MRsnbfatai Oil Company, Limited 
Dated 19th March, 1990 


COMPUTER INDUSTRY 


The Financial Times proposes to publish this 
survey on: 

20th April 1990 

For a full editorial synopsis and advertisement 
details, please contact: 

Meyrick Sinunonds 
on 01-873 4540 

or write to him at: 

• Number One 
Southwark Bridge 
London 
SE1 9HL 


fore people should not be extra- 
dited from the Irish Republic. 

The Supreme Court Judges 
in tbe Republic seemed to 
imply that such defences 
wonld be accepted In tbe 
future. 

The British authorities have 
beat quick to condemn such 
an idea as a slur on tbe prison 
service. Suggestions that pris- 
oners could be sent to other 
prisons have been dismissed — 
it is felt that this would be 
tantamount to admitting that 
all was not well at the Maze, a 
prison where there has been 
very little trouble recently. 

The Irish government has 
stressed the independence of 
Irish courts and wants talks 
with Britain on ways of 
improving the complex extradi- 
tion process. 

Ireland says that in the past 
Britain has frustrated attempts 
to reform tiie extradition pro- 
cess or make it work more 
effectively. It also makes no 
secret of its anger about 
repeated suggestions by Mrs 
Thatcher that the Republic is a 
safe haven for terrorists. 

The Irish police and prison 
service, which have expended a 
great deal of energy and 
resources tracking down and 
detaining people such as Mr 
Pinucane and Mr Clarke, have 
made it dear that they are as 
anxious as anyone to improve 
the system. 

They point out that last year 
Mr Paul Kane, another Maze 
escapee, was extradited to 
Northern Ireland, wwrfrt consid- 
erable publicity and after a 
lengthy legal process in the 
Republic of Ireland. He was 
subsequently released tv tiie 
British authorities. 


Owen Carron in London: as 
an MP he backed the 
protests of Maze prisoners 

The legal battles are set to 
continue. Within the next 
month the Irish Republic's 
Supreme Coart will hear an 
appeal against extradition from 
Mr Owen Carron, the former 
Westminster MP, wanted in 
Northern Ireland on charges 
relating to possession of a 
firearm. Four other cases are 
pftwding it seems the extradi- 
tion issue will plague relations 
between Britain and Ireland 
for some time to come. 


Cardiff wins £5m olive 
pest control contract 


A youth was taken to hospi- 
tal suffering from Injuries after 
one of the trucks o v ert urn ed. 
Hie ruc — w plastic bullets 
were fired at rioters. 

fa Dublin a btfa* of tinea 
from Telford, Shropshire, was 
stabbed to death as he walked 
over O’Connell Bridge. Mr 
Kieran Farmer, 33. had been 
attending the stag night party 
of a friend. 

. Elsewhere in Dnldina paUce- 
man was Jilt by a crossbow 
bolt fired from a motorcycle. 


UNIVERSITY of Wales College, 
Cardiff, has been awarded a 
£5m contract to develop a sys- 
tem of pest control for olives, 
writes Anthony Moreton, 
Welsh Correspondent. 

Europe is tiie source of 80 
per cent of the world's olive oil 
and half of the olives which 
are eaten, according to the uni- 
versity college. 

However, in spite of £50m a 
year spent on pesticides, dis- 
eases cause crop losses esti- 
mated at between IS and 30 per 


cent of tiie £3bn a year output. 

The research programme 
will explore alternative meth- 
ods of pest control. Including 
tiie mantpnlaHnw of parasites 
and predators against pests 
and the use of sex-attractant 
ffhftiwtraifl to lure them into 
traps. 

The researchers will be 
working with a local partner. 
Agrisense BCS, and another 
nine in Spain, Rady and Greece, 
the main olive- growing coun- 
tries. 
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One picture is worth a 
thousand words - and these 
two pictures illustrate one of 
the many differences that 
you'll find living and working 
in the Cyrion \fcfley. Some of 
the successful companies that 
have expanded or relocated 
in this South Wales valley are 
Hitachi. Pirelli. A.B. 
Electronics, Lonhro . . . Why 
don't yon pay us a visit - 
soon. 

Contact- Chris Bums 
Industrial Development 
Officer 

Gadlys Enterprise Centre 

Gadlys, Aberdare, 

Mid Glamorgan, CF44 8DL 
TEL. 

0685 

882515 


CY1 VALLEY 



CY NCOS BWMXrertJCP wi CTNON 
CYNCJN VALLEY BOBQUCU COUNCIL 


UK NEWS 


Fife police 
out to stop 
criminals 
listening in 

By Richard Donkin 

POLIOS IK Fife win be able to 
Tango Foxtrot In privacy from 
the beginning of April when 
every radio in the Scottish 
force will be equipped with a 
scrambling device to prevent 
eavesdropping by criminals, 
thought to be a growing prob- 
lem. 

Cairntech, a specialist elec- 
tronics company based In 
Inverkelthing. near Edin- 
burgh, has won a contract 
worth more than 2100,000 to 
supply Fife police with voice 
scramblers for all its radios, 
including personal radios used 
by beat constables. 

The company claims Fife 
will be the first police force in 
Europe to operate a secure 
voice system on all personal, 
mobile and base radios. 

Mr Graham Bennet, an 
assistant chief constable at 
Fife, ff i<i a six-month trial of 
radios using the scramblers in 
Glenrothes had resulted In “a 
noticeable redaction” in crime, 
particularly burglaries at pub- 
lic houses and dubs. 

He said teams of criminals 
had been using commercially 
available sophisticated radio 
scanners to monitor police fre- 
quencies. “We have changed 
over our frequencies to combat 
this but we are aware that 
criminals are trying to tone 
into the new frequency,” he 

anjd- 

Mr Timothy Laing, chief 
executive of Cairntech, com- 
plained that the Home Office 
was dragging Its feet over 
approving the system in 
England In spite of success in 
trials in Scotland. 

He said: “We are surmised 
by the English Home Office 
delay In approving this sys- 
tem, given its proven success 
in Scotland and with other 
Government and Ministry of 
Defence users. The recent rise 
in crime must give them cause 
for concern.” 

A number of En glish police 
forces are known to be increas- 
ingly concerned about the use 
by criminals of scanners that 
cover the entire radio fre- 
quency spectrum. According to 
Mr Laing, in one raid by 
thieves on an electrical shop 
In Manchester the only goods 
stolen wore scanners - televi- 
sions and other electrical prod- 
ucts were ignored. 

Mr Laing said that while the 
Scottish Office had been 
impressed by the Fife trials, 
which he hoped would lead to 
further orders from through- 
out Scotland’s eight police 
forces, the idea of fitting 
scrambling equipment across 
the 43 police farces in England 
and Wales appeared to be 
meeting some resistance in the- 
Home Office. 

The Home Office recently 
approved the sale of radios 
equipped with scramblers to 
specialised police departments 
such as drug squads, but tbe 
system is purpose-built and 
does not extend to small 
mobile radios. 

The Cairntech product, a 
miniature voice encryption 
device, can be integrated into 
existing equipment, which the 
company claims makes it more 
cost-effective. The Home Office 
debate Is thought to centre on 
whether voice scramblers are 
needed throughout an entire 
police force. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 411 

NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of 29 cents per 
share upon the paid up com- 
mon shares of this Bank has 
been declared for the cur- 
rent quarter and will be pay- 
able at the Bank and its 
Branches on and after 24 
May. 1990 to shareholders 
of record at close of busi- 
ness on 24 April, 1930. 

By Order of the Board 
Jane E. Lawson 

VKe-Arespfenr a Secretary 

Montreal. March 6,1990 


Import deal near on French power 


By Muuflc* Samuelson 

LARGE-SCALE imports of 
French electricity are expected 
to be resiuacd shgrtly under a 
commercial arrangement being 
finalis ed between the UK 
industry sad Electricity de 
France, tbe French state 
owned utility. 

The electricity, from nuclear 
power stations in northern 
France, would flow through 
rflhiftg under ft. reti gUuh chan- 
nel which can transmit the 
entire ontput of a 2.000MW 
power station. 

Agreement is believed to 
have, been reached between 
EdF and represraitatives of the 
12 area electricity distribution 
companies of England and 
Wales about a three-year sup- 
ply contract covering 75 per 
cent of the link’s maximum 


capacity. AH 12 area dstrOnt 

tWm in y nd 

Wales win have options to boy 
the- French power but initially 
only about six will be able to 
register the purchases as part 
of their obligatory quota of 
non-fossfl-foel electricity. 

Final agreement is under- 
stood to be subject to parallel 
negotiations between EdF and 
National Grid over transmis- 
sion charges. 

National Gild inherits the 
CEGB's title to tbe British half 
of the link on March 31, when 
the electricity industry moves 
officially into the private sec- 
tor. 

These negotiations recently 
stalled over National 'Grid’s 
ap p ar e n t wish to apply trans- 
mission charges to its half of 


tbe undersea cables. EdF, as 
the link’s joint owner, angrily 
objected to being digged for 
current passing across the sea- 
bed. Bat it now says it under- 
stands the National .Grid’s' 
need to show a return on its 
land-based part of the cross- 
Channei equipment. 

Governments of both coun- 
tries have been involved in the 
talks and Mr John Wakeham, 
Energy Secretary, is believed 
to have helped to ease the 

iteaijlnry , 

EdF has been negotiating in 
London through ALEC, a com- 
pany set up Jointly last sum- 
mer by EdF and Associated 
Heat Services. 

Cross-Channel . power 
exchanges previously took 
place under a contract 


EdF and the CEGB, which ter- 
minated at the end of 1989. 
Since then there have been 
intermittent flows, mostly 
imports by EdF which has 
recently tost gen eratin g capac- 
ity because of faults an nuclear 
power stations and lack of 
water to maintain hydroelec- 
tric output. 

The new contract has not yet 
been signed, but officials 
believe that outstanding differ- 
ences wOl be resolved in ti m e 
for supplies to resume in 
ApriL 

There might- then be a fur- 
ther brief delay- caused by a 
prolonged oil leakage from tbe 
cable terminals on the French 
jrfrie of the Channel, but EdF 
says this will be repaired 
shortly. 


Companies join private gas-fired scheme 


By Maurice Samuelson 

TWO electricity supply 
companies have joined the con- 
sortium planning to build a 
£S00m independent gas-fired 
power station at Barking 
Beach on the Thames in Lon- 
don, Canada’s CU Power, 
which operates In northern 
and western Canada, and 
Hydro Electjie of Scotland (for- 
merly tbe North of Scotland 
Hydro Electric Board) are to 
loin Thames Power, which 
plans a 1.000MW plant on an 
gristing power station site. 

The move follows the with; 
drawal of Shell and Esso from 
a plan to build a 2Q0MW. £500m 
gas-fired power station at 
Shell’s Sheuhaven- refinery on 
the Thames estuary. . 

Shell says it originally 


THE GOVERNMENT Is dose 
to agreeing with, the U area 
elec tric i t y boards the formu- 
lae which wlH control elec- 
tricity price changes after 
the Industry's privatisation 
this year. Hw formulae will 
cover only about 80 per cent 
Of a consumer’s electricity 
Mil 

launched tbe scheme in order 
to develop the market for gas- 
fired electricity. 

However, this market had 
now acquired a momentum of 
its own, leaving Shell free to 
concentrate on its own market- 
ing of to potential custom- 
os. Nevertheless, it was stfH 
considering a smaller com- 


bined beat and power plant at 
Sbefihaven. 

By joining the Thames 
Power project at Barking, the 
Scottish Hydro Board is mak- 
ing its second foray into the 
English, electricity market. It 
recently announced a plan to 
bofld a large gas-fired power 
station on Teesside in collabo- 
ration with Northern Electric, 
the former North East Electric- 
ity Board. 

Mr MiriyuJ Cornish, Thames 
Power’s chief executive, -said 
yesterday that the addition of 
CU Power and Scottish Hydro 
"further enhances Thames 
Power’s ability to meet the 
demands, and take the oppor- 
tunities, of the power genera- 
tion market” 


■Construction of the plant is 
int en d e d to begin in about 12 
months, but the consortium 
win first have to successfully 
get through a public inquiry 
which will also examine the 
rival plans of the London Bor- 
ough of Barking and Page* 
bam to jput bousing on the pro- 
posed site. 

Mr $orjiish said he was com 
firiortt of w inning toe inquiry, 
and claimed the land, cur- 
rently owned by National 
Power, was unsuitable for 

braining ., 

fo the expanded consortium, 
Schroder will hold 10 per cent 
of foe shares, with the remain- 
ing 90 per cent divided 
among foe four other 
holders. ' 


Call for competitive milk market 


By Bridget Bloom, Agriculture Correspondent 


THE GOVERNMENT should 
abolish the monopoly exercised 
by the UK's mflh marketing 
boards, Mr Andrew Dare, 
ident of tile Dairy 
erattan, suggested at the week- 
end. He advocated that 
abolition should be the first 
stage in wtaMlahiny a fully 
competitive market in milk 
and dairy products. 

Mr Dare’s plea comes on the 
eve of today’s annual meeting 
between the Mflfc Marketing 
Board for England and Wales 
- by for the largest of the five 
UK boards - and the DTF, 
which represents the dairy 
manufacturers. 

At stake is tip 57-year-old 
monopoly under which the 
milk boards buy and sell on aH 


the milk produced by the UK's 
44,000 dairy formers. The 
boards, and tbe DTF between 
fluqn fix prices for fori irrfflr 
depending on its end use. 

Mr John Gammer, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, has critic- 
ised the' system. Far the past 
six months, the two sides have 
been deadlocked over the 
MMB’s proposal to change the 
negotiated price-fixing p ro cess 
to a tendering sy s te m . - 

According to Mr Dure, the 
DTF will today “formally and 
unequivocally" reject this pro- 
posal as creating an uneven 
playing field between the two 
now equal partners in the 
pricefixing exercise. 

WhUethe DTF will submit 
counter proposals, by Mr 


Dare’s own admission these 
are not for radical change, but 
“tinker with the existing sys- 
tem to bring It up to date.” 

"The basic problem is 
whether we have toe syst e m at 
aD," Mr Dare said. "Unless and 

m>M tt«A wiiiiliitB f fataranwai to 

aboilafa the utqto+ras prrfmTtng 
tile monopoly, that chang e wul 
not come about." 

The DTF believes that the 
UK should introduce a s yste m 
comparable to that in most EC 
countries, where producers in 
regional co-operatives supply 
lead creameries. 

However, . Mr Dare 
that this could have the result 
of increasing prices to formers 
without a higher cost to 
consumers. 


Union bank to 
help Solidarity 

UNJTY TRUST, the trade 
union bank, is to advise the 
Solidarity trade cm set- 
ting up a bank in Poland, 
writes Richard Waters. 

Two senior officials from 
Unity Trust, which is owned 
jointly by trade rations and the 
Coop Bank, wifi visit Poland 
later this month, 

- The visit is being paid for 
out pf the British Govei 
mentis fund for Poland, which 
was set up fort year to help 
provide advice. 

Mr Gordon Beesley, manag- 
ing director of Unity Trust 
Bank, said: "We era keen to 
help Solidarity and to deter- 
mine how a corporate banking 
sector can speed up tbe devel- 
opment of the Polish econ- 
omy." 


Due credit promised for hard cash 

David Barchard on plans to alter rules governing credit cards 


E VER SINCE credit cards 
first appeared in the 
1960s, many retailers 
have chafed at having to pay a 
commission to their banks 
each time a customer makes a 
purchase with a credit card, 
while bring mmhte to 
-customers less if they pay 

The grievance may soon be a 
thing of the past This week, 
Mr John Redwood, the Con- 
sumer Affairs Minister, told 
the Commons he would intro- 
duce l egislation very shortly, 
enabling retailers to charge 
customers less if they pay for 
goods or services in cash. 

This is in line with the car* 
elusions of last summer’s 
report by the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission on the 
credit card business that the 
"no-discrimination rule" (the 
stipulation by credit card 
organisations such as Visa and 
MasterCard that retailers must 
charge customers the same 
amount whether they pay by 
can! or in cash ) is undesirable 
because it restricts the power 
of retailers to set their own 
prices. The change could be in 
force by the summer, a lot 
sooner than if the Department 
of Trade and Industry had left 
thing s to be thrashed out voir 
untarfiy between banks and 
credit card organisations. 

Mr Redwood's decision to 
force the pace seems to have 
been triggered by the derision 
by visa Inte rnati o nal , the larg- 
est credit card network, to seek 
a Judicial review over whether 
the MMC finding applies to it, 
"Politically it was not a 


.! ■I-#'?:*-*-* 



Ken 
tlve of 

clever thing for Visa to have 
done,” says Mr Bob Woodman, 
spokesman for the Retail Con- 
sortium, a trade body wtdeh 
represents most UK retailers. 

Retailers are delighted that 
the no-discrimination rule is 
ending and see it as a step 
towards a more competitive 
market Mr Woodman, though, 
thinks that many retailers may 
not take advantage of their 
new power. 

Large retailers nowadays 
to be paid by plastic and 
the expense and secu- 
hlems which come from 
ha ndli ng cash. What they dis- 
like are tim commissions on 
credit cards. The fiat charges 
on debit card transactions — 
which are close to charges on 
cheques - they happily accept 


Gerry Hawkins: Lloyds 
Bank Assistant GM 

The banks are deeply dis- 
mayed. Their initial reaction to 
the MMC report was that it 
was a damp squib which had 
foiled to address itself to the 
needs of a rapidly changing 
indus try. 

In the hanks’ eyes, the Gov- 
ernment, personified Jn Mr 
Redwood and Mr Nicholas Rid- 
ley, the Trade and Industry 
Secretary, has come down 
firmly on the gttin of thp_ retail- 
ers, just at a point when the 
two sides are locked in negotia- 
tions about sharing the cost of 
the electronic payment 
systems on which future gener- 
ations of shoppers will rely. 

The confrontation between 
the banks and the Government 
over credit cards is slightly 
unusual for a Conservative 


administration. It goes back 
two years to tbe day when Mrs 
Thatcher allegedly chopped up 
her credit card in protest at 
havi ng her cre dit li mit raised 
without her consent, although 
there are .mutterings that the 
banks’ unwillingness to oper- 
ate a s tu d e nt loans system nas 
also played a part in the antag- 
onism. Banks claim that no 
one much wants cash dis- 
counts. They point out that the 
MMC report itself said that a 
survey of retailers showed that 
48 per cent were against allow- 
ing discounts for cash pay- 
ment, wh ile on ly 27 per c ent 
were in favour. A survey of 
consumers gave similar 
results. 

“In our view customers who 
pay by credit card should not 
have to pay more than the 
amount of the retailers’ service 
charge, which averages around 
1.7 per cent,” says Mr Gerry 
Hawkins, Assistant General 
Manager at Lloyds Bank. 

"We are bearing of cases of 
retailers offering discounts of 
three per cent or mare for cash 
when only paying a service 
charge of under two per cent.” 
says one banker. The most 
open attack on the Govern- 
ment has crane from Barclays, 
the largest UK credit card 


Mr K *** 1 Blgnall, execu- 
tive of Barclaycard, this week 
warned that that the DTTs 
plans might leave consumers 
-overcharged and confused. 
Consumer groups disagree. 
They say that cash and cheque 
customers subsidise credit card 
customers. 


FIRST AUSTRALIA PRIME INCOME 
INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
International Depositary Receipts 
issued by 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

Notice is hereby given to the s h a r e h ol de rs that : 

Payment of coupon Nbr. 17 of the International Depositary Receipts 
wiD be made in US doDars on or after March 22nd, 1990 at the rate 
of USS 0,0924 per ordinary sharp at the folio wing offices of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 

- New Yo*, 30 West Broadway 

- Brussels, 35 avenue des Arts 

- Loudon 1 Angel Court 

. Frankfurt, 44/46 Main zer Laodstrasse 

The dividend is not subject to any Australian tax. The Belgian 
withholding tax mil be applicable to IDR holders presenting their 
coupons to the office of the Depositary without the appropriate 
Belgian non resident certificate. 

MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
BRUSSELS OFFICE. AS DEPOSITARY 


GLOBAL GOVERNMENT PLUS 
FUNDIMIED 
Int er n ati onal Depositary Receipts 
representing 100 Common shares 

Notice is hereby ghea to the ihareboidera that tbe Board of Directors of 
GLOBAL GOVERNMENT PLUS FUND LIMITED has declared a 
quarterly dividend or USD Q.tOS per common share payable over the . 
next quarter on a monthly basis in April, May apd Jime, 

Monthly dividends of USD 0.035 pte pranmon share mil be payable m 
7th May 1990, 5th June 1990 and 6U» July, 1990 to shareholders on die 
register op 16th April 1990, IP May |99Q and 16th Jupo 1990 
respectively. 

Coupons numbers 21 to 23 Of the fawM Depositary Receipts arid 
therefore be payable in USD an the foflaving datqg and at the rates 
indicated Wow, net of tbe depositary's fee, at the following offices of 
MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OP NEW YORK : 


BRUSSELS 

LONDON 

FRANKFURT 

ZURICH 


• 35 avenue dee Ana 
- I Angel Conn 
; 44-46 Malnwr Landmine ■ 
« 38 Stodiaretrun 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 
INVESTMENT RATES 

Bank of Scotland announces the 
following improved rate structures for 
investment accounts with effect from 
2nd April 1990: 

famierliivBStiiieirtJUcot^ 
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HOBS Investment Account 
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15.17 

£25^000 -£49,999 

1072 

11.16 

14J9 
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1074 

14.32 


8.97 

978 

12-37 


Interest paid quarterly 

NET = Net of liability to basic rate tax 

NET CAR =The effective net annual rate of interest 

payable when interest is re-invested. 

GROSS EQUIVALENT CAR = The effective gross 
gnnypl rate of interest which basic rate taxpayers would 
require to receive to earn the equivalent of the NET CAR. 
Interest rates are subject to variation. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 

A FRIEND FOR LIFE 

Bank of Scotland, The Mound, Edinburgh EH1 1 YZ 


To the Holders of 
WARRANTS 

To subscribe for shares of common stock of 

QKASAN SECURTITES CO., LTD. 

(the “Company") 

US. $50,000,000 

4h% Guaranteed Notes Due 1993 

NOTICB OF FB8E DISTRIBUTION OF SHARES 
AND 

ADJUSTMENT OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

Pursuant to Clause 4 (A) of the Instrument dated June 80, 1988 
under which the above described Warrants were Issued, yea are 
hereby notified that a free distribution of Shares of the Company 
at the rate of 0.03 share fin: each one share held will be made to 
shareholders of record as of March 3L 1990. 

As a result of such distribution, the Subscription Price at which 
shares are issuable upon exercise of the Warrants will be adjusted 
pursuant to Condition 7 of tbe Tbrms and Conditions of the Warrants 
from 1,749.40 Japanese Yen to 1,698-40 Japanese Yen effective as of 
April 1, 1990 (Japan Time). 

TBE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 
TRUST COMPANY on behalf of s 
OKAS AN SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Dated: March 19, 1990 
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StrerWe* fefgwM (SB and CUSM) are dealt ja srt*ct to tte rotes and ireuteUon of 
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Lhnlud nor Grenville Dairies Ltatftrd are marlset makers In tkoe secarltls. 
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Grenville & Co- Ltojred 
77 Mamdl Screes, London El 8AF 
Ttiepboop 01^488 1212 
Member afTSA 


Granville Davies Limited 
77 Mansell Street, London El 8AF 
Telephone 01-488 LZIZ 
Member of The BE fit. TEA 
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MEMBER A FBD 


TIME TO 
BUY 

GOLD? 


CAT. Futures l.ld 
Windsor House 
50 Victoria Street 
l-ondon 
SW1HONVT 
Tel: 0I-700 2231 
Hi*: 01-749 1321 
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can go air direct? 

As au air charter company w arrange everything 

from hotel anp. restaurant rrservatioes, co car or taxi bookings. 

With Air Direct your next business trip starts and ends onyour 

doomed ar rime* that fit your schedule. And much, much 
more besides. 

So why be shuttled around with the crowd, when yoo 
can fly Air Direct 

. Alt Direct limited 

Terminal Bonding (Ainlde) — — -=-* 
Southampton Airport Southampton 
S02 2HG TU 0703 611266 


DIRECT 
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YOU’D BE SURPRISED WHICH SWEDISH 
CAR IS OFFICIALLY THE SAFEST. 


Recently two independent reports have con- 
firmed that the safest cars you cari possibly ' drive, 
are Saabs One survey from the Highway Loss Data 
institute (used by all major American insurance com- 
panies to assess premiums) measures the frequency 
with which cars collide and the number of injuries 
which occur on US. roads. 

it is the most comprehensive study of car 
occupant protection in the world. And Saabs came 
out as safest in each of their sections 

On this side of the Atlantic, Britainb most res- 
pected consumer magazine named the Saab 900 as Best 
Large Family Car, and the Saab 90001 as Best Luxury 


Car in safety ratings - involving 133 other makes of car. 


In Sweden itself, the leading insurance company 
Fbfksam, rate Saab as more than thirty per cent safer 



than its nearest rival, which in Britain is considered a 
very safe car. 

What all this proves, is that Saabs mixture of 
crumple zones, energy absorbing padding and safety 
cages provide you and your family with the best chance 
of avoiding injury in the event of a serious accident While 
features such as the ergonomically designed driver's area 
and easy to read dashboard help to actually avoid the 
accident in the first place. 

If you would like a copy of the reports just 
give us a ring on 0800 626556. Once you've read them, 
we hope youil soon realise that only a dummy would drive 
any other car. 
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UK NEWS 


British Steel may 
be thwarted in 


Industrialists only interested in industry’s interest 


Charles Leadbeater reports on companies’ hopes without op timis m for a relaxation in monetary policy 


Spanish takeover 


By Paler Bruce in Madrid and Hugo Dixon in London 


BRITISH STEEL’S bid of about 
£2S0m to take control of the 
Jose Maria Aris train group, 
Spain’s largest producer of 
steel sections, may be tmder 
threat BnsMesa and Altos Hor- 
uoa de Vizcaya (AHV), two of 
the country’s largest steel- 
makers, are thought to be close 
to a co unter bid. 

Such a move by Knsldesa, 
which is part of the state 
industrial holding group. Insti- 
tute Nacional De Indnstria 
(INI), and AHV, which is indi- 
rectly owned by the state, 
would be the first time Spanish 
interests had combined to 
thwart an acquisition of a local 
company by foreigners since 
Spain joined the European Eco- 
nomic Community in 1986. 

Since then, foreign invest- 
ment has been the driving 
force behind the Spanish econ- 
omy with inward acquisitions 
totalling more than $20bn 
(£12-4bn). 

Since its privatisation, Brit- 
ish Steel has been actively 
looking for opportunities to 
expand overseas. 

As well as being interested 
in the Grnpo Jose Maria A ris- 
train. British Steel is also nego- 
tiating to purchase the German 


Kloeckner-Werke group’s spe- 
cial sections and welded tube 
business. 

Ensidesa and AHV are 
reported to be formulating a 
bid with the help of Spain's 
la rap state bank, the Instit ute 
deCredito Gfidal (ICO) which , 
would at least match the &3t- 1 
ish Steel offer. Although Brit- 
ish Steel has not yet officially 
acknowledged that it is trying 
to buy Aristrain, it Is known to 
be keen to expand in the Span- 
ish market and recently 
bought a small steel stock- 
holder in tire Basque country. 

Aristrain, which is also 
Basque-based, is one of Spain’s 
largest privately owned steel 
companies its markets are 
in one of the few sectors of the 
Spanish economy still growing 
strongly. The managing direc- 
tor is thought to prefer a Span- 
ish takeover to a British one. 

Both Ensidesa and AHV, 
which have only recently 
returned to operating profit- 
ability after years of losses, 
fear a strong British Steel pres- 
ence in Spain might rob ttwm 
of an important customer and 
establish at! imp ortant tne-hnld 
in the country through which 
to import high quality steels. 


BRITISH industry’s most 
optimistic hopes for tomor- 
row’s Budget are modest. It 
expects to get even less. 

Companies do not expect any 
rela xatio n of c o rp o ration tax to 
offset high interest rates. Nor 
do they believe tax concessions 
would have much impact Mr 
Colin McCarthy, finance direc- 
tor of Bowthorpe Holdings, the 
electronics group, said: “You 
cannot plan on the basis of tax 
breaks which could be 
removed at a stroke.” 

. The extent of the consensus 
among British industrialists is 
limited to two points. The Gov- 
ernment cannot provide the 
solution to cor po r at e difficul- 
ties through one-off measures. 
Most manufacturing compa- 


nies expect a Budget which, 
will pave the way for a more 
stable exchange rate and a cut 
in interest rates later in the 
year. 

Mr Robert Tomkinson, 
finance director of Etectrocom- 
panente, said: “We need more 
continuity, more of a lead, a 
dearer path into the rest of the 


Mr j*m fafatm eh afanan of 
Chemxlng, the electronics 
group, concurred: “It cannot be 
a giveaway budget ft is going 
to be more of the same.” 

Beyond that, industrialists’ 
views <wffer a c cord in g to their 
companies' dependence on the 
DR market, their exposure to 
the consumer goods sector and 
the degree of pain that high 


Deadline passes without 
charge-cap decision 


By Ralph Afidns 


THE dandling by which local 
authorities had to set their 



authorities had to set their 
budgets for the next financial 
year expired yesterday with no 
cl ear indications on now many 
will be co mmuni ty charge 
“capped” by Mr Chris Fatten, 
the Environment Secretary. 

Criteria for deriding which 
councils should be capped are 
being drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment. 

A s urvey published today 
shows the cost of administer- 
ing the community charge as a 
principal reason why pall tax 
levels are so much hi gher than 
Government projections. 

The Locri Government Infor- 
mation Unit’s survey of SO 


local authorities shows that | 
many authorities kept expendi- 
ture plans for 19SXHJ1 within 
inflation levels. 

The Unit said: “Councils are 
not taking advantage of the 
new system to levy high poll- 
taxes and boost balances. . . 
many are using balances to 
safeguard service levels and 
keep net expen diture low.* 

Mr David Blunkett, LGIU 
president and Labour’s local 
go v ernment spokesman, arid: 
“This survey nails the 
myth . . . that hjgh poH tax 
levels are a result of local 
authorities salting away 
money or spending exces- 
sively.” 


I industries | 


interest rates have inflicted. 

Most of the pais is being 
borne by co mp a ni es and sec- 
tors which ate heavily reliant 
on the -UK market. Those 
which have internationalised, 
either through increasing 
exports or direct investment 
abroad, are affected far less by 
British policy. 

The divide between the 
domestically and international- 
ly-oriented rides of British 
industry goes some way to 
explaining why it is taking lon- 
ger than expected for higher 
interest rates to feed through 
into slower growth, weaker, 
wage pressure and declining 
inflation 

The most vo c iferous In can- 
ing for a shift in economic pol- 
icy are those such as construc- 
tion companies and heavy 
truck makers. Those compa- 
nies are heavily dependent an 
UK markets which have been 
hit hard by the Inte res t rate 
equeeaa 

George Wimpey, the con- 
struction group, last week 
reported a 7 per emit fell in 
profits for- 1989. Sir Clifford 
Chetwood, the group’s chair- 
man and rfr jpf exec uti ve, 
“High interest rates have 
ensured that 1990 is the first 
year of recession in the build- 
ing industry for nine years. 
Turnover will «mtinni» to fall 
and the Gove rnme n t will have 
considerable difficulty in 
avoiding fids recession becom- 
ing national for all industries 
in the UK.” 

Sir Clifford wants lower 
in h wwt rates to be acoouman- 
ted by a redaction in stamp 
duty m™! an increase in mort- 
gage interest tax allowances. 

Mr Cyril ActOn. [managing 
director of ERF. the Cheshire- 
based truck maker, said: “Peo- 
ple want trucks when they are 


SALES of UR trucks used 
In factories and warehouses 
Ml by is per cent In the first 
two months of this year 
compared vrith the corres- 
ponding period of 1089. 
writes Nick Garnett- That 
confirms a ttend begun last - 
year of declining investment 
.by companies In materials ' 
handling equipment- Total 
sales of lift trucks fell from 
22.300 In 1988 to 19^00 last 
year. In January and. 
February 3,080 lift trucks 
were sold in the UK 
c o mpare d with 3,650 for the 
same months in 1989. 




BUDGET' 

1990 


moving goods. Lower retail 
sales mean fewer goods are 
moving around. Interest rates 
are the key." 

But Mr Acton expects very 
Tittle comfort ftam the Chan- 
cellor: “ft’s going to be tinker- 
ing, he ftunnn t affirw fl tn dp ftny. 
thing else.” 

Most companies are relying 
on their own efforts, rather 
than on the - Chancellor, to see 
Wwm through. . 

ERF is in a stranger position 
than it was te the early 1980s. 
It has used the growth of the 
past three years to prepare for 
a slowdown, hi common with 
other track' makers, it has 
introduced cost cutting, includ- 
ing short-time working. It is 
also trying to expand exports 
ftam. about 9 per cent of output 
to between 15 and 20 per cent 

Even companies heavily 
dependent on UK sales have, 
as yet, escaped the worst of the 
squeeze where they operate in 
markets which are not linked 
to retail Bales. Companies 
involved in cellular telecom- 

rn i miratinng mid Hm» Supply Of 

electronic components for 
bubig trisi uses are still enjoy- 


ing growth. 

Although slowing growth is 
starting to affect sectors such 
as car components distributors, 
many companies Wnkgd to the 
car industry have yet to feel 
the Their mate concern 

is that Interest rates should 
not rise agate before coming 
down late this year. 

Finally, for internationalised 
companies, with only about a 
third of their sales in the UK, 
the main significance of the 
Budget is how it might affect 
running an iwfewnaH/wiai busi- 
ness ftom a British base. 

. Mr Peter. Curry chairman of 
Unitech, the electronic compo- 
nents supplier, which makes 
about a quarter of its sales in 
the UK. said: “One of the main 
tax issues is how advanced cor- 
poration tax In the UK cannot 
he offset against foreign prof- 
its. But as for as overall eco- 
nomic policy is concerned we 
have to be as concerned about 
growth in continental Europe, 
Japan and the United States.” 

But even internationalised 
British companies would worry 
about a further rise in interest 
rates. Mr McCarthy of Bow- 


thorpe Holdings, which earns 
about a third of its revenues In 
the UK, said: “If rates went up 
another point it would not 
make that much difference. 
But if they went up by 114 or 2 
points it would get very 
tough.” 

Most judge that the pros- 
pects for an interest rate cut 
depend on whether the eco- 
nomic eyrie synchronises with 
the political cycle next year to 
allow the Government to ease 
poli cy in the run up to the gen- 
eral election. . 

What matters for industry is 
not so much the specifics, but 
the wider political significance 
of the Budget Will it pave the 
way for a more relaxed mone- 
tary policy and a resurgence in 
the Government’s popularity? 
The first signs are appearing 
that the Government’s troubles 
over the economy and the poll 


tax are clouding industry’s 
j udg ments about the future. 

One electronics company 
chief executive said: “Clients 
and suppliers abroad are 
starting to talk about Mrs 
Thatcher’s instability. It is def- 
initely h oming a factor. If it 
looks as if Labour could get in 
then we would be very cau- 
tious about making long-term 
investments in the UK in the 
next two years.” 

Mr Cony of Unitech con- 
curred: “The possibility that 
the Government may change * 
in two years is becoming an ^ 
issue. The handling of the poll 
tax has been inept The mate 
issue would be how Labour 
would affect the UK as a base 
for internationalised busi- 
nesses. People would probably 
wait and see before making 
any major moves. After all, 
some companies have made a 
lot of mone y ont of Labour 
governments.” 
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Greens to put forward higher taxes on motoring 1 Net fall in National Savings 


THE GREEN Party will today 
propose introducing a “carbon 
tax,” big increases in petrol 
doty and abdUsfateg tax relief 
on co mpan y cars as part of a 
self-financing Budget for a 
“caring mui sustainable” soci- 
ety, writes Ralph Atkins. 

The Green Party’s tax pro- 
posals will be unveiled on the 
eve of the Budget by Ms Sara 
Parkin, the party's most promi- 
nent speaker, as part of the 
by-election campaign in M3d- 
Staffixfetire. The emphasis is 


on increasing the incomes of 
the less well-off and switching 
spending towards resource con- 
serration rather than con- 
sumption. 

A carbon tax; a veraging 10 
per cent of production costs, 
would be levied on all fossil 
fuels, varying according to 
their concentration of carbon 
nrvl other pnUiit fl ntu such as 
sulphur. The tax would be 
raised progressively with the 
wlm of witting osrlMMI dlQXlda 
— the mate “greenhouse” gas 


- by ao per cent in 10 years. 

Revenue raised by the new 
taxes would compensate for 
the party’s spending proposals 
which included a 50 per cent 
increase in benefit. 

Abolition of tax relief on 
company cars would be offset 
by a req uirem ent on employers 

with more than 50 staff to meet 
half the cost of their employ- 
ees’ season tickets in an effort 
to encourage the use of public 
transport. On income taxes, 
the Green Party proposes rais- 


ing the basic personal tax 
allowance, from £3,785 to 
£4,100, in order to help low 
income families. Tax rates of 
45 per cent on incomes above 
£18,000 and . 55 per cent on 
incomes above £30,000 would 
be introduced. 

The Greens also propose 
mending £500m on community 
cmMcar a fac i li ti es - The defence , 
budget would be cut by fiUftm ! 
but £lbn extra would be given 
to local government as an 
“emerge n cy cash fojectian.”’ 


INVESTORS withdrew a net. 
£347m in capital and accrued 
Interest from National Savings 
last month, writes Richard 
Waters. - 

The greatest withdrawals 
were again ftum fixed income 
savin gs certificates, with a net 

BH Sm takan mrt 

On the other band, investors 
put money into Income and 
capital hands, which together 
attracted £77m ' during 
February. 

The repayments of the pari 


year have reduced the amount 
held in National Savings from 
£37bn to. £35.3bn, even after 
adding reinvested accrued 
interest 

The pattern of investment in 
National Savings has changed 
markedly. A year ago money 
invested in its fixed interest 
certificates accounted for Si 
per cent of the total. Income 
bonds contributed 21 per 
cent At the end of February 
each product represented 
about 25 per cent of the total. 
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Safety is as essential for an airline as the trust between two people who want to 
share their life together. It comes first 

A close second comes punctuality. We know you depend on our departing 
and landing when we Ve said we will. 

In the 90s, SAS will no longer be just an airline. We’re transforming the 
company into a worldwide travel service team, with strong airline, hotel and res- 


taurant partners around the globe. And we’re doing it for you. We’re doing it 
to make travelling less of a bother. The idea is we’ll be there, when you need us. 
Which doesn’t alterthe very basis 

of our existence. Our priorities remain safety. . / JSKS^W tfjJF 

punctuality and service. In that order. . . - fcfl UiCTft, 
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Labour takes strong lead 
in by-election forecasts 


By Ralph AWns 

PRATED nerves among 
Conservative MPs will be fa- 
ther tested this week by what 
is forecast to bea derisive win 
by the labour Party in the 
mid-Staffordshire by-election 
on Thursday. 

Opinion polls In Sunday 
papers gave Labour an over- 
whelming lead in the constitu- 
ency where the Conservatives 
bad a majority at 14,854 at the 
last election. The by-election 
follows the death of Mr John 
Heddla. 

A Sunday limes opinion poll 
put Labour’s lead in MldrStaf- 
fordshlre at 26 percentage 
pcdnts. A survey to the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday gave the 
opposition a lead of 28 percent- 
age points. A swing of thig 
amount would give the Labour 
candidate, Mrs Sylvia Heal, a 
substantial majority. Tomor- 
row’s Budget does not offer the 
prosp ect of any quick relief 
from the Government's present 
unpopularity. Anxious Tories 
will be looking matemi for Mr 


John Major, the Chancellor, fo. 
set the economy on a path 
towards lower inflation arid 
interest rates before the next 
general oM Ip** 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher/ In 
an interview with the Sunday 
Express, appeared determined 
to maintain morale. She: urged . 
doubters among, Conservative 
MPs to “keep your nKVB" and 
promised tint she would fight 
“every inch of the way” to stay 
in power at the nest atection. 

There is concern . among 
party managers about a possi- 
ble renewed leadership chal- 
lenge to Mia Thatcher in -the 
autumn. Senior Tories were 
yesterday playing down specu- 
lation tbs flftrfafmi by th e 
backbench 1922 Committee to 
review the election process 
suggested that such a chal- 
lenge was likely. 

The Prime Minister told the 
Sunday Express she hm not 
believe there were maHy in her 
party seeking to replace her as 
leader, saying: "Ton get ups 


and downs In politics. . . the 
overwhelming majority have 
stayed remarirably steady.” 

But changes to the process 
for challenging the party 
leader are likely by the sum- 
mer, The aim would be to stop 
an embarrassing election 
threat Sachas that mounted by 
Sir Anthony Meyer last year. 
At present a challenge can be 
made with only a proposer and 
seconder. 

. Sir. Marcos Fox, vice-chair- 
men of the 1922 Committee, 
Bafcb.’Th the country at huge 
there was amazement that a 
challenge could be based' on 
such flimsy support” But he 
arid changes were being made 
in consultation with the party 
and did not assume a chal- 
lenger was in the offing. 

Mr : George Younger, the 
Prime Minister's c ampaig n 
manager, 'said: "We have only 
just got finished with the chal- 
lenge of last autumn and most 
people after that thought that 
was a pointless exercise.” 


Budget focuses on inflation 


By Peter Norman, Economics Correspondent 


MR JOHN MAJOR, the 
Chancellor, will present a Bud- 
get tomorrow intended to 
reverse the upward trend of 
inflation so that interest rates 
can fall .substantially next 
year. 

With faflatinn rHTI rtetng mH 

the last possible date far the 
next general election little 
more than two years away, Mr 
Major’s first Budget presenta- 
tion will be one of the most 
difficult for a Chancellor in 
modem tinwa. 

His Budget must be austere 
enough to satisfy the CHy of 
Loudon to prevent a dawiag tw g 
loss of confidence in sterling. 
At the same time, the Chancel- 
lor must try to raise the 
morale of Conservative MPs 
and hold out some hope that 
the Government win fa** 
the confidence of the electorate 
in its handling of the econ omy . 

Adding to the pressures on 
Mr Major is the Mid-Stafford- 
shire by-election cm Thursday, 
in which a previously safe Con- 
servative seat is expected to be 
lost to the Labour party. 

Mr Major was putting the 

flnMitng tnnffhpw to hi8 Speech 

yesterday. The fact tM 
year’s Budget will be the first 
to be televised means that the 
presentation of the Govern- 
ment’s plans will mum win a 
more important role than to 
the past. Although (he Chan- 
cellor’s instinct is to give prior- 


ity to solving the problems of 
the economy, his Budget is 
expected to produce some 
vote-catching sweeteners. 

- Mr Major can he expected to 
underline the importances «jf 
the separation off taxation of 
husband and wife that wjjl 
take affect m an mad month. 
He may respond to powerful 
lobbying and announce some 
tax changes to help working 
mothers obtain child care fecH- 
fties. 

“Green” Ismieff are wnerind 
to bulk large in his speech 
although there la little that the 
Chancellor can do to sai&uard 

the environment without inter- 
national cooperation. However 
it has been suggested that he 
might increase taxation of 
company can and petrol to 
raise revenue, pleasing the 
(been lobby in the process. 

The (3ty expects a low-key 
Budget, ac c ord ing to a survey 
of (Sty economists published 
over the weekend by IDEA, tiie 
flnanrifll inf ormation com* 
pany. ... 

The survey found that ana- 
lysts on balance expect Mr. 
Major will .announce no net 
rhwng a fa the overall tax bur- 
den. The individual forecasts of 
the likely fiscal stance differed 
tittle, ranging from net tax 
cuts of £llm to tax increases of 
£2bn - small amounts in an. 
economy with a gross domestic 
product of ESOSbn. 


The C3ty consensus was that 
the' Chancellor would decide 
against fuDy indexing the tax- 
free income tax allowances 
'against inflation. This move 
would bring in. extra revenue 
but at the cost of increasing 
the number of people paying 
income tax. it also would hit 
the low-paid taxpayer more 

tiiim tfrn w all nff 

f By contrast, the Chancellor 
was expected to index excise 
duties on items such as 
tobacco, alcohol and petrol, 
although such a move could 
add 0.5 percentage points to 
thfi retail prim) Tn Him* 

with other commentators, the 
City analysts expected income 
tax rates to stay unchanged at 
25. per cent and -40 per emit 

Such a Budget would have 
tittle impart on rimmi-fai mar- 
kets. According to the IDEA 
survey, the median expecta- 
tions was that sterling might 
gain a pfennig against the 
D-Mark in the 48 hours follow- 
ing the Budget while prices for 
long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
could gain OlS points and the 
FT-SE index of leading British 
equities, which dosed at 3JM&9 
an Friday, might rise 20 prints. 

Yesterday, Mr J hhn Ranham, 
director general of the Confed- 
eration off British Industry, 
said that the priority must be 
to bring inflation under con- 
trol, even it it meant raising 
taxes. 
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Financial highlights 1989 

Unless otherwise stated, all figures are units of mil Bon DKK 

ISSGrou 


Consolidated turnover 

9,003 

6,609 

Operating profit 

339 

212 

Profit before tax 

255 

202 

Profit after tax and min. 

168 

136 

ISS Shareholders’ equity 

794 

581 

Dividend to shareholders 

32.1 

27.1 

Post-tax yield on ISS equity % 

24.9 

19.5 

Earnings per share in DKK 

59 

50 

Number of employees, 



December 31 

111,400 

100,100 


For the ISS Annual Report please contact +4531 630811 ext 6261. 
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PRIVATE INVESTORS 

As the boundaries between the Banks, Building Societies and Stockbrokers become 
ever more blurred you need to find a long established firm of Professional 
Stockbrokers, where the courtesy and service is in the "OWCity” tradition but where 
the dealino and accounting systems make use of the latest electronic equipment and 
where there are no fees other than a fixed scale of dealing charges. 

For further Information please write or telephone: 

Dougal Fox Limited 
114 London Road 
Holyboume 
Alton 

Hants GU344EW 
Tel: 0420 60604 


Warning 
over hopes 
for Social 
Charter 

By John Gapper, 

Labour Editor 

BRITISH unions may be 
placing too much hope in the 
expectation that the European 
Commission's Social Charter of 
workers’ rights will ™ta» up 
for what they see as inadequa- 
cies in British employment, 
law, according to a union- 
backed study group. 

A study of the charter, pub- 
lished by the Institute of 
Employment Rights, a labour- 
law' think-tank, says it will 
give British unions no help in 
pressing recognition claims or 
enforcing workers' collective 
rights. 

. The study, written by Lead 
Wedderbum, a Labour peer 
and professor of law at the 
London School of Economics, 
follows a rfwnga of mood in 
British unions in favour of the 
European Community, largely 
because of the Social Charter. 

However, it argues that the 
action programme, which 
details how parts of the charter 
will be implemented, shows 
that workers’ collective rights 
are to be left to member coun- 
tries. 

Lord Wedderbum says that 
the hope expressed by Mr 
Jaques Defers, the EC Presi- 
dent, that every worker should 
have the right to be covered by 
a collective agreement Is a long 
way from being guaranteed by 
the charter. 

Lord Wedderbum argues 
that the charter is a “remark- 
able signpost of social prog- 
ress” on subjects such as equal 
treatment for both sexes at 
work, and vocational training. 
The Social Charter, European 
company and employment 
rights: an outline agenda; Insti- 
tute of Employment Rights, 98 
St Pancras Way, London NW1 

9NZ; S/L 


NatWest Bank pays ex-directors £505,000 


By Richard Waters 

NATIONAL Westminster Bank 
has paid £505,000 to its three 
executive directors who 
resigned last summer after 
being criticised over their 
involvement In the controver- 
sial Blue Arrow rights issue. 

The payments will be 
reVealed in the bank’s annual 
report, published today , which 
also shows that the board's 
total pay, including pension 
contributions, increased by 70 
' per cent last year to fitlm. 

The bank's pretax profits 
fall by 71 per cent in that 
period, due to provisions 
against loans made to develop- 


ing countries. 

The three directors who 
resigned were Mr Charles 
Green and Mr Terry Green, the 
two deputy chief executives, 
and Mr John Plalstew. They 
had been reprimanded by 
Department of Trade and 
Industry inspectors about their 
involvement in the bank’s dis- 
guising from the market of the 

failure of the Bine Arrow 
rights issue in 1987. 

The affair has resulted in 
County NatWest, the bank’s 
Investment subsidiary, facing 
criminal rtwfle g. 

NatWest refused yesterday 


to disclose how much was paid 
to each of the three executive 
directors. 

Neither would it ex plain why 
it had decided to pay the com- 
pensation for loss of office, in 
view of the public criticisms 
made of the men and the dam- 
age done to the group by the 
Blue Arrow affair . The affair 
has already cost it £50m, not 
including the damage to its 
goodwill and any possible con- 
sequences of the criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

The annual report also 
shows a sharp increase last 
year in the remuneration of 


Lord Boardman, who stepped 
down as chairman over the 
Blue Arrow affair, although he 
had teen due to retire anyway 
to make way for bis successor. 
Lord Alexander. 

His remuneration rose at an 
annualis ed rate of 73 per cent 
in the nfae months to the end 
of September, from £178^20 in 
the whole of the previous year 
to £231,725 in the nir> ° months. 

The bank said part of his 
remuneration was a payment 
in recognition of the service he 
bad given during his years as 

chairman, although it refused 

to say how much. 


Shop violence to be 
taken up in new forum 


By DUma Summers, Labour Staff 


Pace of change in 
work practices slows 

By Michael Smite, Labour Correspondent 


THE PROBLEM af violence to 
: ahup w o r ke rs will be Ugh on 
tee agenda off a new Health 
and Safety Executive retail 
forum to be set up soon. 

People working in wholesale 
or retail businesses are vulner- 
able to violence, threats 
r theft, Mr Patrick Nicholls, 
Employment Minister, told 
retailers meeting recently to 
(tisenss the issue of violence to 


-“Employees <*”" suffer great 
tear, anxiety and stress from 
violent incidents. Violence and 
abuse affect the whole organi- 
sation and not just the staff 
assaulted. Frightened staff 
don’t work as well and it costs 
money because of absenteeism, 
higher Insurance premiums, 
compensation payments and 
cover for staff assaulted,” he 

«piM. , 

■ . There are few figures on vio- 
lence to shopwarfcsrs, although 
the 1988 British Grime Survey 
found that workers in general 
blamed their jobs for a quarter 
off violent attacks and over a 
third of an threats. In addition, 
14 per cent of workers said 


they had been verbally abused 
at least once In the past year. 

Mr Doug Russell, health and 
safety officer of the ahopwork- 
ers’ union USDAW, said the 
union had recently completed 
a small-scale survey which 
would show that verbal abuse 
and sexual harassment were 
regularly suffered by shop 
staff, as wen as physical injury 
when, for example, shoplifters 
were tackled. 

■ Employers were stin seeing 
violence to staff as a security 
rather than a health and safety 
Issue. It was important to 
gather the type of statistics 
that were available far trans- 
port, health and other parts of 
the public sector, said Mr Rus- 
seD. 

Mr John Burrows, group : 
security adviser for Dixons, the i 
UK gtertmriti-B re tailer Rflift he 
suspected that some branches 
were not reporting Incidents 
because they were so common- 
place, particularly in tamer city 
areas. A study of how victims 
at violence were treated by the 
company was to be conducted, 
he added. 


BRITISH industry is making 
slower progress m changing 
working practices than it was 
in the mid-1980s, according to a 
study published by Incomes 
Data Services, the pay research 
company. 

Although work "flexibility” 
was the buzzword of the 1980s, 
the major demarcations 
between different groups of 
craftsmen and between craft 
and production workers 
remain. 

More pressing issues, such 
as inflation and skill shortages, 
have diverted managers from 
longer term needs, says the 
report. 

At the same time, union 
resistance to some manage- 
ment demands has also 
increased, as reflected in 
strikes this year at Ford Motor 
Company, British Aerospace 
and Birds Eye WalTs. 

In spite of this, IDS sees 
signs of further progress being 

IWMte. 

Companies have a more real- 
istic view of their objectives 
and are clearer about what can 
be achieved. They have recog- 


nised the importance of 
respecting "craft attitudes” 
and are adapting working 
arrangements to deepen skills. 

They are prepared to spend 
more on training - perhaps two 
to S per cent of payroll - than 
they were in the mid-1980s. 

Employers also take more 
effort preparing the way for 
change, so that new working 
practices, once adopted, are 
achieving quicker returns. 

Problem areas Include the 
status of supervision, which 
the report says is in flux. 

The role of the front line 
manager often needs to change 
more than any other singe job 
but companies find it difficult 
to get employees to adapt. 
High quality supervisors are 
bard to find. 

“Full flexibility” remains 
almost entirely confined to 
greenfield sites where compa- 
nies are choosy about whom 
they recruit 

IDS Study 454, Flexibility at 
Work. Available on subscription 
from IIX 193, St John Street, 
London EC1V4LS. 



An enchanting 
place to Dali. 

DaH found the village of 
Cadaques so enchanting he 
chose to make his home there. 

You too will find it an 
exquisite place to dally. 

And like him you will be 
spoiled for choice. 

In the north, for example 
there is Guetaria, Zarauz, 
Comfllas and Luarca. On the 
Atlantic side Betanzos and 
Cambados. Along the 
Mediterranean coast you will 
find Sitges and Mojacar. While 
the Balearic Islands offer the 
attractions of Pollensa and 
Qudadela 

And these are just some of 
the many fishing villages which 
Spain has to offer -catering for 
every taste and every mood 

In fust a few metres the bustle 
of street cafes is contrasted by 
the solitude of peaceful coves. 
In every fishing village you will 
find the amazing seafood 
restaurants for which Spain is 
famous. 

Like Dali, you won't want to 
tear yourself away. 

Spain. Everything 
under the sun. 
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UK mechanical engineerin 


How Weir blew fresh 
air into Hopkinsons 


Nick Garnett assesses 

I n the summer of last year, 
a small tragedy In 
Britain's mechanical engi- 
neering industry was 
avoided by the narrowest 


a rejuvenating takeover of the valve maker 

believed there was a lot worth The company’s toughness is 


Hopkinsons, Uk UK's biggest 
manufacturer of specialist 
valves, was about to go down 
the plug-hole after 145 years as 
a Hag-bearer of British engi- 
neering. 

Wracked by union disputes 
and apparently trapped in a 
culture that was taking Hop- 
kinsons nowhere but down, the 
company’s holding group bad 
issued a 90-day notice of clo- 
sure on the sprawling 19 acre 
site on the rage of Hudders- 
field, West Yorkshire. 


nies wondered bow a profitable 
business making valves for 
industry and power generation, 
with some of the world’s best 
valve technology and which 
had seemed reasonably healthy 
a few years earlier, could now 
find itself in the soup. 

After making a double digit 
return an nnmwil sales of more 
than £20m through the 1980s, it 
had shd into loss in 198a Rela- 
tions between management 
and unions had deteriorated to 
such a low ebb that by the 
mWHiw of last year the design 
staff in the drawing office had 
been on strike for more than 
two months and a six-month 
overtime ban had been in place 
on the shapOoor. 

The disputes were both 
about pay and the dismissal of 
two crane drivers. Such strikes 
were not new at Hopkinsons - 
which makes a range of valves 
priced from £30 to £150,000 and 
up to 11 tonnes in weight. A 
16-week strike over pensions 
had shut the plant in I960 and 
the odd fiktrailBh and lock-oot 
had peppered the intervening 
years. 

Into this unpromising set- 
ting, Weir, the Glasgow pump 
and ancillary equipment 
maker, stepped and acquired 
the company from the parent, 
Hopkinsons Holdings, for 
OOm. 

Weir shared many of the 
same customers as Hopkm- 
so ns. has worked with the 
Yorkshire company on a num- 
ber of industrial projects and 


saving. 

Soon after Weir purchased 
Hopkinsons in June, 100 jobs 
were shed from the workforce 
of 900, the dismissal of the site 
convenor - with a pay-off of 
£31,000 - was confirmed and a 
10 per cent pay Increase 
imposed. 

The strike ended and the 
bonus scheme - which had 
become increasingly abused 
over many years - was frozen 
pending a complete revamp. 
New managers in key func- 
tions such as personnel and 
production were brought in 
from other parts of Weir and a 
start made on redesigning the 
shopfloor to improve work 


in the black and is looking to 
make a pre-tax profit of £3m 
during 1990 on turnover up by 
a fifth at £28m- 

It has not been a dramatic 
story over the past nine 
months. But what has hap- 
pened at Hopkinsons indicates 
same of the thing s a company 
can do when it moves into a 
business where manage- 
ment/employee relations have 
become arthritic and growth 
prospects stifled. 

"There was something badly 
wrong with the company,” 
says Bill McLean, the man 
Weir brought in from within 
its own management to be 
Hopkinsons’ managing director 

and rhirh-man 

Hopkinsons is steeped in 
old-fashioned tradition. The 
stem stone-faced walls of the 
front of the factory house a 
reception area in dreary green 
and brown right out of the 
1920s. A separate lodge house 
with oak panelling and 
snooker room was rued by 
managers for eating and enter- 
taining. 

Weir's headquarters in the 
Cathcart district of Glasgow is 
not unlike this. But unlike 
Hopkinsons, the Scottish com- 
pany has a reputation for 
hara-headad management of its 
assets as well as a developer of 
businesses. In the past two 
years Weir has successfully 
tnlwn over the Miitlnw & Platt 
pump-making company, and 
Neyrfbr, a French drilling ser- 
vice company. 


The company’s toughness is 
exemplified by McLean, a for- 
mer car industry shop steward 
and personnel direct o r at Ley- 
land Cars before joining Weir 
in 1980. Then the group, having 
lost £8m the previous year, was 
an its knees and McLean was 
instrumental in starting a bru- 
tal but probably necessary 
exercise in reducing by a third 
the then Weir workforce of 

9,000- 

The problem at Hopkinsons 
was not as severe. "We knew 
the company had excellent 
engineering and products,” 
says McLean. "The first prior- 
ity was to bring our own peo- 
ple in, to cut costs and then to 
improve delivery times and get 


uno prouramuty. nupiuu 

sons bad been turning away 
work during the 9Q4ay period. 
We got to the company just in 
time because customers were 
getting annoyed and credibility 
had gone down fast 

“There was a lot of relief 
among customers when we 
took over but that evaporated 
soon and they simply wanted 
the stuff they had ordered as 
East as they could get it The 
quality of the product jus what 
saved the company, quite 
frankly. People had been pre- 
pared to wait for a Hopkinsons 
valve.” 

McLean testifies to attempts 
fay previous managers at Hop- 
kinsons to change the com- 
pany. It went through several 
managing directors through 
the 19808. Some modem pro- 
duction equipment was intro- 
duced. 

But the previous manage- 
ment, notorious for being 
uncommunicative with "out- 
siders” like the Press, found it 
impossible to break a culture it 
had been instrumental in fos- 
tering. A new permit could do 
what the old parent - which, 
as Hopkinsons Holdings, 
remains a completely separate 
quoted engineering company 
- could not do. 

One of the first things that 
happened in the "Weiilsatian” 
of HopUnsons was to scrap the 
socatied Green Book on union 
management negotiating pro- 
cedures. "That was a set of 
rules to stop you managing,” 
McLean says. Then Hopkm- 



Teaching potential capitalists 

David Goodhart on Deutschebank at the Leipzig Fair 
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W ill there be a second 
German economic 
miracle? Optimists 
can certainly take- heart from 
the scenes of ptrodwry witnm at 
the Deutschebank (BB) stand 
at last week's. Leipzig Fair, 
East Germany's largest trade 

fair 

Bast G ermany’s future entre- 
preneurs were elbowing 
other out of the way for a 
chance to grab a few words 
with one of .the Frankfurt 
bankers. They were not being 
offered loans, as lending by for- 
eign hanks is still illegal 
(although most big West Ger- 
man banks are already estab- 
lished and poised to poor In 
capital the moment they can). 
But they were being offered 
plenty of advice on how to 


Hopkinsons found itself under severe pressure despite 
having some of the world’s best valve technology 


sons’ unto n/ manag e n wiit nego- 
tiating structure, in which 
foremen with disciplinary 
duties negotiated working pra- 
tices in the same group as the 
people they were supervising, 
was broken up. 

The beams system was fro- 
zen and is due to be revamped 
on traditional principles of 
measured day working. “The 
old system w as Ju st fraud,” 
says Jim Livingstone, the pro- 
duction director brought in 
from another part of Weir. 
When output slipped by up to 
30 per cent during late 1988 
and early 1989, bonus pay- 
ments remained unaffected “It 
had become barstanfised,” con- 
cedes CoUn Somers, the new 
convenor. 

Along with reviewing all 
manufacturing practices, Weir 
is reorganising production. 
Hopkinsons has a typical 

nliifachinnpH nf numlinTilwil . 

engineering factories, the type 
many West German and Swiss 
companies have never had 
since the 1940a. Weir appears 
to have no plans to rebuild 
these but has embarked on a 
mare modest reorganisation, 
finked to the introduction of 
£lmaf new production machin- 
ery. 

Livingstone says the com- 
puter control system used by 
Hopkinsons resulted in double 
ordering of components with- 


out knowing iL Weir acknowl- 
edges, though, that it has a lot 
to team about valve making. 
Livingstone has been lo oking 
to find a valve company with 
modem manufacturing tech- 
niques and with production 
systems from which he can 
learn. 

The workforce seems pleased 
that Weir has taken over but 
there is still a Jot of caution 
and some suspicion. "Some 
things have improved a 1 lot but 
Weir has a reputation for being 
tough,” says Somers. 

McLean acknowledges that if 
would do Hopkinsons a lot of 
good to see a fall-blown power 
station building p rogr a mme in 
the UK. The company is sup- 
plying valves for the Sizewell B 
nuclear station but the lack of 
new power station orders has 
harmed tha Huddersfield com- 
pany. 

■ That might he one reason 
why Weir is looking to intro- 
duce a new range of valves for 
the oil industry, a sector in 
which Hopkinsons has virtu- 
ally no presence. 

Hopknisans has some tough 
competitors like Semple in 
West Germany, Vlan in Can- 
ada and Dresser's Dewrance 
division in the UK. But 
McLean is optimistic about 
Hopkinsons* future. "We are 
quite confident we can grow 
tins business,” he says. 


Leading the DB's East Ger- 
man initiative is DGM, its con- 
sulting subsidiary for small- 
and medium-sized business, ft 
is by no means the only West 
German consultancy acting in 
the other Germany — Kien- 
baum, Trebag and several 
smaller firms are also there - 
but DGM probably has the big- 
gest presence. 

According to Peter von Win- 
dan, boss of DGM, he now has 
about consulting c o ntracts 


in East Germany valued 
together at about DM2m, with 
a further 100 possibles. They 
range from advising the giant 
Eombinate corporations on 
how to break themselves up, to 
baric seminars on the mechan- 
ics of markets,’ corporate 
organisation, accounting and 

wurrirrtlTi g ftjr (n pfl l l business. 

In Leipzig, such seminars, 
which attracted hundreds of 
people, were free. The proper 
contracts will be paid for and 
at roughly the full market 
price, says von Wlndau. DGM 
is thus taking a more hard- 
nosed attitude than its parent 
bank, which seems ready to 

lose wHtitnw of ritwrfcrfwmarln; 

in the interests of helping the 
East German economy and 
ensuring itse lf a commanding 
share of future business. 

Von Wlndau is characteristi- 
cally optimistic about the 
chances for East German busi- 
ness, but be does accept there 
is enormous ignorance about 
business basics to overcome. 
For Western consultants, be 
says, there are two special 
problems; first, it is more diffi- 
cult to read the signs, to tell 
whether a potential client is 
worth pursuing or not second, 
even West Germans find East 
Germany fike a foreign coun- 


try in which to operate. 

But, as a West German con- 
sultant, he does have the 
advantage of being able to 
bring together potential Ger- 
man partners. For example, 
Klaus Schierz, boss of the 
email glass fibre firm, Asglawo, 

and a founder-member of the 
East German Employers' Fed- 
eration, has just won his inde- 
pendence from the Fla chgia s 
Kombinat and has already 
begun doing business with two 
of DGM’s West German cus- 
tomers. 

Von Windan also sees it as 
part of his role to advise East 
German companies against 
some of the offers that are 
being showered on them from 
West Germany. "There are 
quite a few West Germans that 
are offering very unfavourable 
deals which, if accepted, could 
stifle enterprise, not encourage 
it.” he says. He advises East 
German companies to under- 
stand themselves first, then 
improve their operations, and 
only then do deals. 

He urges West German busi- 
ness to be as sensitive as possi- 
ble with potential East German 
partners, "ft is no good turning 
up in your Bmousine promis- 
ing lots of business and then 
getting cold feet,” he says. 


Danish designs on the Soviet Union 

O ther consultants are rather than ideas were reluo- return to the comps 
moving in, too. One of tant to part with precious hard "spread the word, i 
the first Western man- currency to buy philosophy. the best way to moth 


O ther consultants are 
moving in, too. One of 
the first Western man- 
agement con sultancies to pene- 
trate the Soviet Union was 
TML a Danish company now 
operating in 36 countries. TMI 
became involved in training 
Soviet managers at the begin- 
ning of perestroika, running 
courses in 1985 for Foreign 
Trade Ministry nffidaWi- 
TMTs psychology-based pro- 
gramme of "putting people 
first”, which aims to improve 
the way people relate to each 
other, has been used to train 
many employees, Including 
those of British Airways, but 
Soviets, used to state cushion- 
ing, presented a new challenge. 

However, they were con- 
scious of their need and Goran 
Kind wall, a director of TML 
says: "We found they were 
motivated by much less then 
their Western counterparts.” 

Initially. TMI ran the courses 
free or highly subsidised; Sovi- 
ets used to paying for goods 


rather than ideas were reluc- 
tant to part with precious hard 
currency to buy philosophy. 

But when the law was 
changed, and companies were 
able to work mare freely, man- 
agers found they did not know 
how to use their new-found 
autonomy. Numbers attending 
TMI seminars jumped from 380 
in 1987 to 5£60 last year. 

TMTs Soviet representative, 
Ge nna di Ozerov explains: 
"Managers did not know how 
to inspire people to work. 
There had never been any 
incentive for people to do their 
best, in improving quality or 
developing new products. Tar- 
gets were unrealistic and fig- 
ures were often made up. ft 
was fike a huge machine work- 
ing with no foreseeable results. 
They did not know how to set 
achievable goals or how to 
define the tasks, needed to 
reach them.” 

TMI s eminar s are held for 
several layers of management. 
"Champions” are created to 


return to the company and 
"spread the word,” showing 
the best way to motivate peo- 
ple and define tasks needed to 
meet targets. Businessmen are 
not the only participants. Poli- 
ticians are also discovering the 
need to motivate. The Council 
of Economic Reform has 
attended seminars and 
expressed interest In more 
training. 

A problem TMI en c o un tered 
was the top-heavy manage- 
ment stru c ture . According to 
Ozerov an average automobile 
plant employing 5,000 people 
would have 100 top level man- 
agers and 500 middle manage- 
ment The need to be competi- 
tive is forcing them to see the 
necessity of cutting back. 
"Once our companies become 
self-accounting they realise 
they must be more effective or 
go bankrupt. For the first time 
they are haring to fight for 
their position.” 

Christina Lamb 
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i V. 40,000 B.C. Homo Sapiens invented the spoken word. 
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1876. The telephone was invented. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


M4 motorway project 


Alleviating 

traffic 

congestion 


FAIHCLOUGH CIVIL 
ENGINEERING has secured 
the £l&75m contract for the 
A523 Macclesfield relief road. 
The scheme entails the con- 
struction of about 5.2km of 
new single and dual carriage- 
way with four roundabout 
intersections and three signal 
controlled junctions on a route 
to the north and east of the 
town centre. 

The project also includes the 
construction of two viaducts, a 
bridge over the Manchester- 
Crewe rail line, and 1,000 
metres of retaining wan within 
a very restricted urban area. 
Hie structural work Involves 
considerable bored piling 
works, including secant piling 
to retaining wans, which will 
be carried out by F&irdough 
Filing and Marine. Some 
250,000 cu metres of material 
will be excavated and 150,000 
cu metres of earthworks fill 
imparted during the two-year 
project. 

Cardiff hotel 

TERN CONSTRUCTION 
GROUP has been awarded con- 
tracts in Wales, the South and 
South West totalling £l&3m. 
Work has started on a £10m 
design and build contract for a 
135-bedroom four-star Cop- 
thorae hotel at Culverhouse 
Cross, Cardiff. 

Awards in the South East 
include a £L75m BMW service 
and parts complex in Cobham, 
Surrey, for William Jacks; a 
£1.4m Texas superstore at 
Strood in Kent for Mercury 
Property Fund and a £600,000 
business units centre at St 
Paul's Cray for Asset Corpora- 
tion. 

British Aerospace has 
appointed the company as 
main contractor for a £550,000 
wind tunnel extension at Fil- 
ton in Bristol. 


COSTAIN CIVIL 

ENGINEERING, a subsidiary 
of Costain Group, has been 
awarded a £3lm contract by the 
Welsh Office to build the Eari- 
swood to Lon Las section of 
the London-South Wales M4 
motorway. 

The' 4^km of flexible-pave- 
ment motorway will consist of 
dual two-lane motorway, with 
0.5km of dual three-lane motor- 
way. Extensive traffic manage- 
ment schemes will be neces- 
sary during construction as the 
major part of the motorway, 
about 3km, and 0.5km of slip 
road, is to be built on the 
heavily-used A48(T) road. 

The contract calls for the 
construction of four bridges 


and the reconstruction of three 
existing bridges, the largest 
being a 201 metre, eightepan, 
motorway viaduct over the 
stream. Red Jacket PflL Built 
with a slab construction deck 
it will be supported by circular 
col umns on piled foundations. 

A 145 metre single-span con- 
crete portal underbridge will 
carry the motorway over tile 
main London-Swansea railway 
line. 

The other bridges include 
the 52 metre span Red Jacket 
Fill slip road bridge and a 27 
metre span cycle track and 
footway bridge to cross the 
railway line at Llandarcy. 

The Tennant Canal viaduct 
crossing the two railway lines 


and the canal is to be redecked 
and widened. Demolition aid 
reconstruction work is. also 
necessary on ths;35 metre span 
overbridge at Crymlyn Roadr 
west of Llandarcy, and to' a 
th ieo g p an steel girder bridge 
over a further railway at Llan- 
darcy. 

Earthworks include exten- 
sive rock cutting up to 38 
metres deep, and involves 
about 845,000 cu metres of 
excavation and the placing of-, 
about 622,000 cu metres of fill. 

The m oto r wa y is scheduled 
for completion m Marc h 1993. 
Engineers for the project ate 
Sir Owen Williams & Partners, 
under the direction of the 
Welsh Office. 


Alfred Me Alpine to manage 
£38m town centre development 


ALFRED McALFINE 
MANAGEMENT has been 
appointed as construction man- 
ager by The Standard Life 
Assurance Company to com- 
plete its £38m town centre 
retail development scheme at 
Boscombe in Bournemouth, 
Dorset. The development, 
which is about 50 per cent com- 
plete, bad hitherto been prog- 
ressed under a JCT 80 type 
contract with J M Jones Con- 
struction, a company which 
recently passed into adminis- 
trative receivership. 


The retail scheme provides a 
55,000 sq ft s u p erst ate for Safe- 
way, an extension to the Boots 
and Co-operative retail stores, 
80 shop units and a 625 space 
multi-storey car park, and has 
a glazed atrium feature. 

Alfred McAlpine Manage- 
ment has already mobilised to 
undertake remedial work on 
the temporary support struc- 
tures which have suffered 
recent storm damage, and has 
made a total safety appraisal of 
the rite. One of the fimt priori- 
ties win be to w ate rti g ht 


those parts of the site which 
are not so already. 

The four-level, multistorey 
car has been completed 
and about 75 per cent of the 
centre’s superstructure Is fir 
place. The brickwork is about 
half complete and there has 
been a limited start on the 
building services. 

The client’s development 
managers are Barwick Prop- 
erty Consultants; the project 
architects are Jones ™ 
the quantity surveyors are F.C. 
& Partners. 



An £ll-5m c ontra ct to build Esher’s new civic offices (pictured above) has been a w ard ed to 
WIMPEY CONSTRUCTION UK’s southern region by Khnbridge Borough CoundL The development, 
comprising a total at 89,000 sq ft, includes extensive office acc o wmo i lat lon, a 00 sent comm 
chamber anH basement car p a r ting far 180 vehicles. Other an <»*ten m i scenic lift 

and a bowling green. Work on the project is scheduled for «-wnrpii*inn in December 1991. .. . 


LEGAL COLUMN 


US Supreme Court may curb 
lawyers’ freedom to advertise 


By Pratrap Chatterjee 

A YEAR AGO If you were 
charged with a felony in Hous- 
ton, Texas, the chances were 
that you would get a letter in 
the post from a local lawyer 
offering to represent you. In 
Ohio the lawyer might come in 
person. 

US lawyers have had the 
right to solicit clients by mail 
for two years and to advertise 
for over a decade. But local 
regulators and some lawyers’ 
groups are now stepping up 
their efforts to restrict the 
flood of advertising, arguing 
that self-proclaimed expertise 
could mislead consumers. 

On tiie other side of this tug 
of war are lawyers who claim 
that advertising, solicitation 
and descriptions of services or 
expertise are an important part 
of their right to free speech 
under the First Amendment. 
Backing them up are consumer 
advocacy groups which argue 
that properly regulated adver- 
tisements benefit the person in 
the street. 

In the next few months the 
US Supreme Court will rule on 
the right of Mr Gary Peel, an 
Illinois lawyer, to use the state- 
ment “certified trial specialist 
by the National Board of Trial 
Advocacy" on his letterhead. 

Mr Peel was prohibited from 
raring such a Kte te mant by the 
state of Illinois disciplinary 
commission whose rules pro- 
hibit lawyers from calling 
themselves specialists or hold- 
ing themselves out to be certi- 
fied. 

At hearings last month, the 
commission argued that the 
statement was commercial 
speech and therefore subject to 
regulation. They noted that in 
Illinois the state supreme court 
alone had the authority to set 
qualifications and therefore 
people would be led to believe 
that his certification was sanc- 
tioned by the court 

Mr Peel’s lawyer, Mr Bruce 
Ennis, a partner in Jenner & 
Block, claimed that the letter- 


head was not commercial 
speech because it was only 
used in correspondence to 
existing clients. Even if the let- 
terhead was considered com- 
mercial speech, he argued, the 
ban was beyond the scope of 
permitted regulation. 

Mr Ennis also painted out 
that the National Board’s certi- 
fication was quite rigorous, 
requiring the lawyer to have 
spent at least 30 per cent of his 
or her chargeable hours in the 
five years prior to certification 
working in trial advocacy, 
been lead counsel In at least 15 

The arguments 
presented will 
not sound 
unfamiliar to 
English solicitors 

completed civil trials and 40 
others, appear at a day-long 
examination and get six recom- 
mendations of which at least 
three must be from judges. 

The Board, which is a pri- 
vate organisation, has certified 
over a thousand practitioners 
in every US state since Its cre- 
ation in 1977. 

“It does provide meaningful 
association that’s not at all 
bogus. It is also expressly 
approved of in states like Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Georgia 
and Minnesota,” said Mr 
Rnnin 

Mr Ennis was backed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, a 
government agency which 
investigates violations of free 
competition, and the Public 
Citizen Litigation Group, a 
Washington DC consumer 
rights lobbyist 

The arguments will not 
sound unfamiliar to English 
solicitors who have recently 
been asked for their comments 
on the Law Society’s proposals 
to remove the remaining barri- 
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ers to solicitor advertising and 
in particular whether solicitors 
should be allowed simply to 
claim specialisations where 
justified or whether claims to 
special expertise should be 
allowed only from solicitors 
who are members of Law SocL 
ety specialist panels. 

The society’s new rules pro- 
pose to allow advertisements 
to criticise other solicitors’ ser- 
vices, refer to success rates, 
namp rlitmtu and claim to be 
experts on the basis of experi- 
ence alone. 

The precedents fbr the US 
Supreme Court decision, which 
could be Issued any time 
between May and July, appear 
to favour Mr PeeL In 1977 the 
Supreme Court ruled in favour 
of an Arizona lawyer who pub- 
lished the prices he charged for 
services such as divorce. 

In 1982 the court ruled in 
fevoor at a Mississippi attor- 
ney whose advertisements 
named his areas of expertise 

and the jurisdiction of his prac- 
tice while in 1968 it allowed a 
Kentucky lawyer to mall solici- 
tations to people whose proper- 
ties were being foreclosed. 

The only case where the 
court has gone against allow- 
ing lawyers to advertise was in 
Ohio, where it prohibited law- 
yers from malnng in person 
solicitations on the baas that 
while an advertisement or let- 
ter can be produced in evi- 
dence against any false claims 
of expertise the spoken word 
may not be so recorded. 

But all these cases went to 
court as a result of state bans 
and the bans have certainly 
not stopped coming. Last year 
the city of Houston barred 
attorneys from buying a list of 
criminal defendants from the 
city clerk and then sending 
them letters offering discount 
services. 

Local attorneys claim that 

this violates the state Open 
Records Act, but the state says 

that the judiciary is exempt 
The matter is how in a county 
court 

Mr David McCormack, a 
Houston attorney, says most of 
his practice was built up 
through mail solicitation. “So 
long as we tell the truth we 
ftho pid have every right to look 
for clients and solicit them,* he 
comments. 

The state of Iowa has virtu- 
ally barred all television adver- 
tising. Eight months ago, it 
forced lawyers to Include a dis- 
claimer on all advertisements 


stating that choosing a lawyer 
or legal services “are 
extremely important derisions 
and should not be based solely 
upon advertisements or 
self-proclaimed advertise- 
ments.” 

Advertisements have to be 
cleared by the Lows State Bar 
Association, which expects to 
be Informed of how the solici- 
tor determined that the target 
client needed a lawyer. 

Mast recently, local lawyers 
have bean taking up the cudgel 
in such states as Alabama, Ari- 
zona and Indiana where a 


Advertisement 
growth rate in the 
first six months of 
1989 was three times 
the average 


group of 100 lawyers has spon- 
sored billboard, radio and tele- 
vision advertisements which 
urge consumers not to select 
l awyer s based simply on an 
advertisement. 

Mr Burton Kinerk, a lawyer 
active in the campaign, said: 
“We’re trying to tell people 
that the lawyer they’re looking 
for isn’t on television,” 

But the evidence is that law- 
yers are advertising at rapidly 
g ro w ing rates. The Telerviskm 
Bureau of Advertising esti- 
mated that lawyers spent 22 
per cent mare - at S38J&A - 
in the first six months of I960 
than they did over the same 
period a year ago. 

Although that placed them 
20th among 25 industries, their 
advertisement growth rate was 
three times the average. • . 

And in California last year, a 
competition fbr the best adver- 
tisement drew more than a 100 
entries that ranged from. T 
shirts to board games. 

When you buy a packet of 
cigarettes in the US, you get a 
free folder of matches that has 
either an advertisement far 
telephone sex or a lawyer offer- 
ing to repres en t accident vie* . 
thus for a shar e in the dam- 
ages (you even get a freephone 
number to dial and there is no 
fee if you lose). 

There seems little chance 
that those advertisements will 
change but perhaps states will 
be able to ensure that lawyers 
are less gang ho. 

The author is a freelance 
journalist based in Nea York. 


DIARY DATES 


PARLIAMENTARY 

Today 

Commons: War Crimes Bill, 
second leading; 

Motion on the Sate Support 
Grant (Scotland) Order. 

Lords: Greenwich Hospital Bfl( 
third reading. 

Education -(Stndent Loans) 
Rfn co m mi tte d 
Motion on Northern Ireland 
(Emer gency p ret e nti on op 
Terrorism Provisions) Continu- 
ance Order. 


C mwinm e Budget s tatement . 

Opposed .private business 
from 7 pjn. : 

Lords? Human Fertilisation 
and Embryology Bill, third 


Trade fairs and exhibitions: UK 


Law Reform (MteceUanooua 
Provisions) (Scotland) BUI, 
co mmittee. . 

Select committee: Procedure: 
subject, working of the select 
committee system. Witness: Mr 
John Bourn, Comptroller and 
Auditor General. (Room- 16,- 
IL30 am.) 


.University. (Room 8, 11 ami.) 

Employment: subject, tour- 
ism. Witness: British Hotels, 
Beatamaute and Caterers Asso- 
ciation. (Boom. 18, 4J5 am.) 

Home Affair s: subject. 
Crown Prosecution Service. 
Witness: Sr Patrick Mayhew, 
Attorney GeneraL (Room 15, 
4J5 pJZL) 

Soda! Services: subject. The 
“conscience clause” of the 
Abortion Act, 1967. Witnesses: 
Mr. John, McGarry, Mr David 
Pafotin, Mrs Wendy Savage, Dr 
Naomi Mr Jonathan 

Brooks, Mr John Kelly, and Dr 
Adrian Rogers. (Roam 6, 425 
pjn.). 

Committee on a private boh 
King's Cross Railways BlIL 
(Grand Committee . Room, 
We s t mi nster Ball, 1020 amj 


Commons: continuation of 
Budget debate. 

Lords: Gaming (Amendment) 


Commons: Continuation of toe 
debate. 

Debate an “Political and 
economic developments - in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union.* 

. >&eathrow < Express Railway 
wn, third- reading. 

Select committees: Environ- 
ment: subject, beach pollution. 
Witnesses: officials from the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment nnii Department of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food. 
(Roam 15.1&30 ajnJ 
-- Agriculture: subject, fish 
farming. Witnesses: Scottish 
Office min i ste rs. (Room 6, 10.45 
ua) • ■ 

Defence: subject. Trident 
programme. Witnesses: MoD 
officials. (Roam 16, 1050 am.) 

Energy: subject, cost of 
nuclear power. Witnesses: UBS 
PhUhns and Drew and Mr Gar- 
don Macgjn - on of .toe 
PoUcy Research Unit, Sussex 


dfiscrilaneous Pro- 
visions) BUI, report. 

Landlord and Tenant 
(licensed Premises BDI), , sec- 
ond reading. 

Debate on the select commit- 
tee report an o ve r sea s aid. 

Oilarrfuarocarboais Control 
BUI, third reading. 

Question to Government on 
help for South Africa^ 
C unmiltta e on a private bill: 
King's Cross Railways Bill. 
(Grand Committee Room, 
Westminster HaQ, 1030 am) 

Friday 

Commons? Private members' 
motions. 

Lords: European Parliament 
Electoral Reform Bin, second 
reading. 

Motion asking that the 
Firearms (Variation of Fees) 
Order be annulled. 

Motion for ap prov a l on the 
Town and Country Planning 
(Compensation for Restrictions 
of Miner al Workings) (Amend- 
ment) Regulations. 


FINANCIAL 


TODAY 

COMPANY IIEETM8S- 
Elac&roafe Data P r op— l ug. Tipton 
PI— pule Hall, ShnOtoM, 1200 
BOARD MEETMG8- 


Acom Computer 
Aprtoot CMqMitom 

CIA 

Canning |WJ 

Caitoo 

CotorgrapMc 
Edinburgh OS a Gn 
E vans Hatohaw 
FMMr.fJamM) 


Rontofcil .. . 

Rutland Trust 
Stunt 4 Nephew 
Spring Ram Carp. 

8M Bur-rill Jooaa 
Tyndall HkSga. 

WBeon Bowden 

Cafrd 

Maunders (John) 

PPG Hodgson Kenyon ML 



DIVIDEND a HbHES T PAYMBCTS- 
Aican AtumlnhnB 2Bcts 
BHH 8% Bde HNM 4pc 
Exchequer 11% 18*1 5>tpe 
Govstt Far Eaat Mva OOngSnto 
Halliburton SScts 
Plizar SOcts 
Tonne Hto 1J*> 

Unton Otocoont Co. of London 2Up 


HttDAY MARCH 23 
COMPANY MEETMGS- 
BOcfc. H oward Hotel. Strand. w„ 1200 
Cranbroak Electronic, Painters Hail. 

Trinity Lana. EjO. 1000 
BOARD leriNQS 


DJVIDSIO a M1EM5ST PAYMENTS- 
CMsOanla Bank OG KrsdHfcasae Bug 
Rtg ns M Ms 1801 *411.46 
Dol Rbustss FMg Rato Nto 18BT SB0 Vj«S 
Johannesburg Cons. her. 42css 
Leads Permanent BuHdtoig Society 
SH% Ms was 3 Ape 
Do. ng Rata Ms 1080 0*021 
Off a Natural Gas Co m m iss i o n 9*88.18 
Ranaomss Prt 1V2Sp 
TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEEIHQt- 
Evtorards Brewery. Castle Acres. 
Leicester. 12.15 

H e ari h— ‘BfmwMry. Trood La. Mtotom, 
DiStar. 1L30 • 

BOARD ME7MG&- 


Ayrwhkn Metal Products 
Firsthand OR & Gas 
Halls Homes S Gardens 
Ingham (George) 

McLoughan S Harvey 
Mecallan-Glenlivet 
PacHe Assets Trust 
Panllda 

Tronoh Mines Malaysia Berftad 


ASEA 

B8Q kW. _ _ ; 

Cambridge Dec Ironic ML 
Femes Hldgs. 


Kerry ' 

New Guernsey 3 s ew M ss Trust 
River S Mananas Aster. Cap. 9 too. 
Tat 


HTV 

LASMO OH Production She* 

M ot y nat Esta tes 

DIVIOEtm A BITEHGST PAYMENTS* 
Bank fur Arbeit and WlrtHtaft AG Bub 
Rtg Ms 1900 $45034 
Ftarntng Overseas Inv. Tat LSp 
H esvltr o a Br e wery 17XSp 
Do. -A- Um Vtg 17-asp 
Inco ZScte 

Koras Exchange Bank RIO Rato Nte 
1880 fl 88.55 

M. & G. ML Qrowtti 0B128P 
McKay Securities Zap 
Marine Midland Banks $22031 * 
Midland Bank Und Fltg Rata Prim Cap 
Nta 

Riggs National 922137 

WEDNESDAY MARCH 21 
COMPANY MEETINGS- 
frown n, renwrora rtocei, rromenaoe, 
fu jffcpoo l, 1130 

Rights 9 issues investment Trust. 09 
Wilson Street, E.CX, 1230 
Union Discount Co. at London, 39 
commit, EC, 1230 
Whan Investment, a Finsbury Avenue, 
E.C.. 1230 
BOARD MEET1NG8- 


BaDIto Qdtord Japan Trust 
DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAW4ENT3- 
Amarican IniL IBM 
CotervWon 235p 
Dudley JenUns 13p 
DuntonOASp 

Essex Water 33% New (H T.75p ' 
Do. 33% Cons Out L76p 
European Inv. Bank 11% Ln20Q253pc 
Gsnbei Invs. 120cts 
Honda Motor 4*a% Bde «t 2 Ape 
Oxford Instruments i-2p 
Stole Bank of New South Wales BV% 
Ms 1083 3 1 * pc 
Union Square (L4p 
Warner Estate fip 
V Wdto^ QIWos^Eq u ipmsnt 23p 


SATURDAY MARCH 24 - 
DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS- 
Asto n De v e lop m e nt Bank 10V% Lit 
2009 0-^ipc 

arsenal I WhWey 10% Oeb 2014 Bp* 
MW-Boulttem water 33% Cons Ont 
IJSp 

Renew fl%'1st Oeb 4pe 
SkUaW 7*2% Urn Ln 2003 3 *| pc 
Spain (Kingdom ol) 11%% Ln 2010 
S’fcpo 

SUNDAY MARCH SB 
DIVIDEND * INTEREST PAYMENTS- 
A aa o cia ted British Foods 6>z% Una Ln 
87/2002 2l| pc 

Do. 7>g% Uns Ln 87/2002 3* pc 
OsntrovtoClN Ests. «V% Uns Ln 08/BS 

3»iPC' 

Chapman bids. B*z% 1st Mlg’Oab 03 f 
98 4^pe _ 

Cbmriwood - Alliance 7*z% Uns Ln 
3*pe 

I to nson 10% Cm Uns Ln 2007/12 Spc 
Lonrho 0% Bid Mtg Oeb 87/82 4hpe 
Ma mJ ia rt ar Corp 3% Cons 1S2B lljpc 
Mkl-Susaax Water 3328% Irrd Prf 


BAT industries 
O owthorps HWgs. 
Brsdsro Properties 
Brttsnnlc Assurance 
British Mohair Hldgs. 
John s on Group Cl s s nars 
Uporte 
Law Dabantura 
Ma tihaw a (Barnard) 


Tandriog Hu ndre d Wetorwor fc s 4*z%* 
Dab 2\ipo 

Do. 7h% Oeb 91/8$ 3* pc 
Trafalgar House 8% Una Ln 84/SO 4pe 
Do. 9%% Uns Ln 2000/05 4\pc 


RTZ Carp. 

Sharps & Fisher 
Tlbbett A Brffien 
Tuiiow Oil 
UK Paper 
woridof Leather 

DJV1DB4D 4LBITBREST PAYMB4T8- 
Lasds Permanent BuihSng Oodsw Sub 
' Var Rats Nta E37B.11 
De.Bsn Vsr Rato Ms 1884 937&41 
Lsuhti i n tm a Bo ns i 94838 
Marine MWJand Bank NA 8217.18 

r THURSDAY MARCH 22 
- COMPANY MEETB4GS- 
Domlno Printing Sciancas, Trstslgar 
_ W »y . Barr HW. Cambridge. 1130 

KfiPT| I 
W, 1030 
BOARD 


BNB n sao q rcaa 
Baauford 
Clyde PstroisiaA 
Coofoun 
Croda inti. 

Gsnon Engineering 
Gulnnesa 


Me ol Man S t eam Packs! 
Johnston Press 
Laing (John) 

Moons 

Morrison (Wm.) Supermarkets 


PIONEER ELECTRONIC 
^CORPORATION 

Notice is hereby given to holders 
of GDKfc issued fag Caribbean 
Depositary Co-, N.Y Curasao, 


Current 

Dafly Mafl Mori F 1 ™* Exhibi* 
torn (01-222 9341) (ogflAprfll) 

Current 

International Cycle and Lei- 
sure Fair - CYCLEX 0)1-390 
22U) (until March 20) 

Olymria 

BXarch 20-22 

NEPCON Europe SO (03-948 
9800) 

NEC, Birmingham 

March 38-28 

London International Book 
Fair (01-948 9800) 

Olympia 

March 27-29 

CADCAM TntnmaHntnai ShOW 
(01-404 4844) 

NEC. Birmingham 
Hatch 29-Aprii 1 
International Contemporary 


Art Fair - ART (01-486 1951) 
Olympia 

April 2-18 

International Festival of Sci- 
ence & Technology ( 031-228 
475$) 

Edinburgh 

April 3-5 

International Conveyors & 
Conveyor Components Exhibi- 
tion - CONVEYOREX (0895 
58431) 

Harrogate 

April 3-5 

Fashion Fabrex - FABREX 
(01-244 6433) 

Olympia 

April 3-7 

International Construction 
Equipment Exhibition — ICE 
(01-637 2400) 

Wembley Conference Centre 


Overseas exhibitions 

Current 

International Jewellery Show 
(01-828 1661) (until March 20) 

Hook Kane 

Match 23-29 

TntwnaHinMl Fr am»lili» fahiH. 

torn (01-727 1929) 

Paris 

Match 29-81 ‘ 

Production and Test Equip- 
ment for El ectronics Manufoc- 
EXhfbition - INTER- 
JNKOREA (01-840 3777) 
Seoul 

March 31-April 5 
International wntel and Cater- 
ing Exhibition - INTERGAS- 
TEA (01-236 OOU) 


Stuttgart 

April 3- April 5 
Packaging Exhibition - PAK- 
EXPO (Dublin 884939) 

Dublin 

April 4-7 

Electronics Industry Exhibi- 
tions - E1E/SMT/ECA (0494 
729406) 

Hong Bong 

April 5-8 

International Telecommunica- 
tion, Electrical, Electronic, 
Computer Systems Technology 
Exhibition and Conference 
(01-639 7265) 

Bangkok 


Business and management conferences 


Match 19-23 

University Consultants 
(Japan): Coming to terms with 
Japan (01-323 4383) 

Cambridge University 
Hatch 20 

The Henley Centre: Annual 
review of social developments 
and forecasts (01-353 9961) 
Cavendish Conference Cen- 
tre 

March 21 

EEC Society: Euroco n fere n ce 
1990 “Europe 2002 - a common 
market between the East and 
WestT <01-968 1299) 

Westminster Central Ball 
March 28 

Qnb de Bruxelles: East-West 
Practical steps towards a new 
par tner ship (Brussels (02) 771 

98 90) - 

Brussels 

March 29-27 

F inancial Times Conferences: 
Worl d Pharmaceuticals (01-825 
2329) 

Royal Garden Hotel, London 
Match 28-27 

Financial Conferences: The 
European water industry (01- 
925 2323) 

Hotel Inter-ContinentAl, 


March 28 

OM Conferences: Successful 
s t ructuring of crooss-border 
and multinational operations 


and investments in Europe for 
toe 90’s(France{33) 93 78 08 19) 
Sheraton Park Tower, Lon- 
don 

March 28 

Centre for European Policy 
Studies: Waste management. 
Recycling and Eco-Packaglng 
Policy Issues (Brussels (322) 
51156.60) 

Brussels 

March 29-30 

Martin Harvell and Associates: 
- Aviation symposium *90 - 
A Greater Europe (01-949 0036) 
Olympia 2 Conference Cen- 
tre 

April 4-6 

Financial Times Conferences: 
Venture Forum Europe *90 
(01-925 2323) 

Hotel Inter-Continental, 
Paris 

April 6 

CBI Conferences: The lawyer 
and you - in-house or external 
legal services? (01-379 7400) 

Centre Point, London 
April 18-19 

National Economic Develop- 
ment Office: Go public! - a 
conference for European Oom- 
mm unity buyers and suppliers 
to discuss the* op ening up of 
the public sector market place 
in toe 1990s (01-217 4056) 

Queen Elizabeth 11 Confer- 
ence Centre, London 


Anyone urishtng to attend arty of the above events is advised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there have been no 
changes to the details published 


NOTICE TO THE HOLDERS OF 
WARRANTS OF 

SUMITOMO ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

U.S. $200,000,000 3V S per cent. 

Bonds doe 1992 with Warrants 

Pursuant to Pauses 3 and 4 of the Instalment (the 
"fastxument”) dated 13th October, 1987 relating to the above- 
mentioned w auauis (the "Warrants”), toe following notice is 
hereby given. 

Suna t o oi oElec tii c rn di i stDes, Ltd. (the "Company”) has made 
a publk offering m Japan of Convertible Bonds due 1997 erf the 
GOTpany (date of issue: 15th March, 1990 Japan Time) at the 
coovoaoo price of 1,650 Japanese Yen per share which is less 
than the current market price per share of 1,685.7 Japanese 
Yen calculated as provided in toe InstrumenL 

As a result of such public offering, the Subscription Price of 
the Warranto has been adjusted, pursuant to Clause 3 of the 
Instrument, from 1,866 Japanese Yen to 1864.4 Japanese Yen 
effective as of 15th March, 1990 (Japan Time). 

SUMITOMO ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

Dated: March 19th, 1990 


. TheMfdson 
Companies Limited 

(Incorporated with limited 
&dx&tj under the taws of Canada) 

US. >300081000 Hoatfag San Notes 
faro 4am 2M* May 1987 
Mmrfcjr daC* 21 m I 99> 

For the three month bntttat 
period front 20th Munh 1990 
U>20dijiaie 1990 the nte 
of interetf on the notes will be 

8 7 /nX par annum. The tata ro t 

payable on the relevant interest 
payment date wtfl be 
U5. S10.78U5 per US. SSOQJOOO 


M o r gro i GfffcB 8 Co. Limited 


INTERNATIONAL 

telecommunications 

The Financial Tuna pro poses 
to pabtisfa tins survey on: 

UTH APRIL 1990 

•oronroxwiit detaSs, pieror ootuact; 


on 01-873 4148 

or write to her at: 

Number One 
Southwark Bridge 
London 
SE1 9HL 


WJJJNCIALTIMES 

iwouHimwm niwimmi 


evidendng shares m toe above 
company that the "Third quar- 
ter report 1990” of Ffoneer Elec- 
tronic Corporation may be ob- 
tained from 

. AUTOMATIC IDENTIFICATION 

the Financial Times proposes to publish this survey on: 

N^NciMwbdi 


23rd May 1990 j 

AdDdaWntfe-a 

N.Z. Mrarbinswal 326-328 

KB2 EW Amsterdam 

ffraMBfeoiMqpoptoairiaiftertaen^ 

Jonathan Wash 
eu 01-873 3555 

and 


or write to him at: 

The Bank eflbkyo Ltd. 
established in HAyo, Bnndles, 
London, Dussddorf, Paris and 
NewYMc. 


Number One 

Southwark Bridge 

London 

SEI9HL 

Anaterdam, March 15, 1990 .> 

N-VNederfandsch 

Adnmnstralio-calhgtiMntooc 

. . 

FINANC1 ALTIMES^l 

(U man 1 lUMillMwWNI. | 




t 
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Satfin: financial urformationin real time. 
Satfin is the first European audiovisual network 
designed exclusively for financial market profes- 
sionals. Satfin delivers encoded financial informa- 
tion, to and from European countries and the 
Vpited States. Meetings of financial analyst^ cor- 
porate presentations arid investment conferences . 


rial and communication expert^ proyjdps five days 
offmancial programming per week and tos to date 
averaged 4 hours of financial information pef day. 
Launched on October 16,1989, Satfin immediately commenced ft§ pgverage 
of major stock market events, including the recent' Renault-Vblvo merger 
and the Paribas takeover,' * J 

Satfin has signed exclusive agreements with the American network IRN (Ins- 
titutional Research Network) for the exchange of programmes, enabl ing a 
broader range of financiai information to. Jje offered to subscribers. Satfin 
has thus been able to transmit programmes concerning American listed com- 
panies and business sectors. On January 25, 1990 for example, ^vith jupt 43 
hours’ notice, Satfin was able to broadcast live the Intel Corporation analysts’ 
meeting in New York, which permitted Satfin subscribers to follow the 
meeting as if they were physically in attendant? fije NYSSA- 


IRN regularly broadcasts Satfin programmes in 
the United States, including for example, the live 
transmission of Barclays Bank’s announcement of 
their annual results. 

Satfin: an invaluable workplace instrument. 

Satfin uses advanced telecommunications techno~[ 
logy to transmit financial information throughout 
Europe via satellite, ip total confidentiality. All 
pmpnunnies are delivered through a professional 
decoder of proven reliability, and enhanced by 
s im ulta n eous translation into English. In a busi- 1 
ness where up-to-the-minute information is vital, Satfin is a crucial time- 
saving resource. 

M9fi*9n^e9mmmfa*tumi 

A new medium, designed exclusively for market professionals, Satfin over- 
comes national borders and time differences, and reflects the fast develo- 
ping single European market By enabling investors to access information, 
and listed companies to communicate with the European stock markets. 



I 

lb 


much closer together. 

For further information on Satfutg contact Satfin UJL: Malcolm Stevens, 
Mark Rogersan, Christian Fmnceschi, Tel: 01.606-5836 * 0L606J771. 


BELGIUM 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


LUXEMBOURG 


NETHERLANDS 



SATFIN UJL 

Throgmorton House 
33 Throgmorton St 
London EC2N 2BR 
Fax: 01.606.5670 


SWITZERLAND 


UNITED KINGDOM 


USA. 


WEST GERMANY 


1 SATFIN-Finance & Satellite is the new designation for FINS AT - Finance & Satellite. 
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new 


Tramcoritinentm 

Bank 


Toddy a new Brazil is being bam. A modem Brazil, open 
to the world , with a definitively consolidated democracy 
and ready to resume its destiny as a greed: nation . 

Together with dus new country, anew bank is being bom. 
Modem in its conception , economically sound due to the 
quality of its partners and prepared to offer excellent 
business opportunities . 

The Transcontinental Bank is linked to the Brasilinvest 
Group , responsible for investments to the order of one 


billion dollars . 


Good partners for good business. 


The partners of Transcontinental Bank are: 

Fenruzti SpA (Italy) - William £ Simon & Sons Inc (USA) - Empresa de Comumcagao Tris Editorial L tda. 

(Brazil) ■■ Group Fernando Sampaio Ferreira (Brazil) 

The advisory board is: 

Chairman: William Simon, Chairman of William Simon & Sorts Inq Co-Chairman: Raoul Gardird, Chairman Fehuzzi SpA; Albin Chalandon, former Minister 
of Justice of France; Alejandro Orfila, former Secretary of Orgmisation of American States (OAS); Domingo Alzugmty, President of Transcontinental Bank and Chairman 
of Empresa de Comunicagdo Ties Editorial Ltda.; Fernando Sampaio Ferreira, Chairman of Sampaio Ferrara Group; Bento de Barros Ribeiro, Ribeiro, Dinamarco, 
Legal Counsels; Mario Gamero, honorary Chairman of Transcontinental Bank and Chairman of BrasdinvesL 




TRAimwnNENTAL BANK 

Headquarters: Av. Ipbrnga, 952-4? -TeL: (551 1) 222-9226 - CEP01040-Rix: (5511)842-9991 -SaoPcado-Brazd 


The Brasilinvest Board, of Directors is looking forward to meeting the members of the business conanunity at its traditional luncheon held on September, 26 at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, DC. 
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Power of Berlioz heralds new Paris opera house 


Reasons for celebration, an 
these. Paris’s new opera 
house; the Bastllte, has at last 
shown its first fatty 
open, and that opera is Les 
Troyens (sponsored by Time 
Warner). At the opening Its 
two parts were given, as they 
AmM be, on a single evening 
(though doting the forthcom- 
ing run the Integrales” win 
be reserved for Saturdays: on 
weekdays there will be alter- 
nations of Troy Carthage). 
It Is not often one can confi- 
dently talk of wrongs being 
righted, in the arts world or 
any other. Here was an occa- 
sion. 

This is the city in which 
Berlins lived, for which he 
composed this noblest and 
most s p l e n did of epic operas, 
over which he broke his heart 
Les T royens had never been 
given here in fan before Satur- 
day. A pedant might insist 
that even on Saturday it was 
not, since the two Carthage 
dance suites were cut; but that 
would be petty hato-sptttting. 


Pdr this was an achievement 
of peculiar significance - an 
act of reparation, one might 
almost call it - and when fe 
history of the R«*nia open’s 
first years comes to be written, 
with all its episodes of mind- 
changing and blood-letting, 
this production will surely 
const as foe argu- 

ment for Its existence. 

It was an evening tat which 
the power of Berlioz's dra- 
matic imagination, the power 
of his score to seize and trans- 
form an aadtemce, was vtndi- . 
cated. Not overwh elming l y , 
but sufficiently — and. In fo© 
circ umstances, that is some- 
thing of a triumph in UsdL 
(Les Troyens, after all, was 
only brought to the Bastille 
drawing board last year, after 
Daniel Barenboim had gone 
and his plans for Don Giovanni 
had been shelved). 

It is too soon to be dogmatic 
in one’s conviction that the 
physical comfort of the Grande 
Salle, Its spacious proportion- 
ing of stage and audi to rium, 


constitute real virtues, and its 
"narrow*, unresponsive acoos* 
tics teal defects. (I shall return 
to the theatre itself in a second 
report from Parish 

These were Impressions, 
fanned daring; a long : but 
never tiring evening; the 
strongest of them was that 
nothing really stood in Ber- 
nes's way. The composer has;' 
indeed, one alMmoactant ally 
in the new Bastille administra- 
tion: Hyung-Wlum Chung, 
whose appointment as musical 
director (and Barenboim’s 
replacement) , was controver- 
sial, and who as an opera con- 
ductor may be considered, not 
wafaM y,. an unknown quan- 
tiiy. 

In brief, he Is a born BerUoo- 
ian, and he- la already deep 
fame the music. Even flump ti 
the configuration of pit rela- 
ttve to Stage seemed so often 
to imply' an unwanted Bay- 
reufotype covering to the tim- 
bres and dynamics, one came 
to marvel at the excellence of 1 
the orchestral playing, its 


Hfe-glvfcig rightness of colour 
and style. 

The stringent martial lean- 
ness of Troy and the iridescent 
Mediterranean glow of Car- 
thage were the two sound- 
poles on which the whole per- 
formance was securely struc- 
tured- Chung knows, too, how 
to crack the Berlioz rhythmic 
whiplash, how to phrase and 
place both the melodic surges 
and the abundant, emotion-en- 
riching details, how to encour- 
age tine choral singing. No 
conductor can reasonably be 
expected to get everything in 
balance in a first Trojans, let 
alone in a brand-new theatre 
with a bounty of stage-man- 
agement gremlins to be dis- 
gorged doing foe course of a 

grande soirtie d'otmerture, After 
all possible criticisms had 
been made, there was still a 
great deal left over to praise. 

The success of the produo-. 
tton (by Pier Luigi Pfcnl. in his 
own designs) ««i i wtf ng is ter 
more obviously relative: since 
both were achieved at (so to 


speak) the last minute, their 
efficacy is in itself a feat, but 
both are far from ideal. Pizzi’s 
■architectural' stagings, based 
on carefully composed neo- 
classical stage pictures, are 
familiar an over the operatic 
world, and always a guarantee 
of workable spectacle. The 
style works more effectively 
with Troy; in the later epi- 
sodes of Carthage one won- 
dered at times whether foe 
stock of fresh ideas had simply 
run out As a director of char* 
actors Plzzl is seldom inspired; 
a sense of insight into their 
emotional , lives was not a 
notable feature of this BexHoz 

P’ffldhUjtJKtiiti, 

In vocal terms Gfrace Bum- 
bry and Shirley Verrett, two 
long-admired boss chi tM&tre, 
are here presented somewhat 
late in the day. The former's 
Cassandra comes across with 
gre a t er technical control. If no 
very striking command of 

ObmImI diylinniirtn n; the let- 
ter's Dido gets through on 

fryapty amd itii cHnrfl nn of PRO* 


enoe, though at times it is a 
near thing. 

George Gray (Aeneas), a 
third iwwibig American, has a 
freely produced; somewhat 
chunky, slightly ungrateful 
type of heroic tenor, more 
Vickers (but without the 
genius) than Thill; hi view of 
this, his tender, sensitive 
response to the love music was 
remarkably impressive. 

Among the French support- 
ing cast there are lovely per- 
formances from Colette Alliot- 
Lugaz (Ascanlus) and Nadine 
Denize (Anna), and strong, 
well-formed ones from Phi- 
lippe Bouillon (Chorabus) and 
Jean-Philippe Courtis (Narbal). 

Will foe new Paris opera 
house, and the new Parisian 
operatic seriousness shown 
with this Troyens, Inspire a 
revival in the fortunes of the 
native school of ringing? Fran- 
cophiles, well-wishers and 
opera-lovers ev er y where will 
he praying that it does. 

Max Loppert 


ARCHITECTURE 


A 19th century warehouse wins in Belfast 


~W~ 'W" That Is the Image 
I /% / off Ulster architeo- 
1/ 1/ tore? Of all the 
¥ r regions of the 
British Isles it is the one 
which, to outsiders, appears to 
suffer from such ifeifeafa politi- 
cal circumstances that its 
future is confounded. But on 
the ground, walking round the 
towns and villages of Northern 
Ireland as I have been doing 
for the last few days, the situa- 
tion is ter from depressing. An 
invitation to judge this year’s 
architectural awards sponsored 
by the magazine. Ulster Archi- 
tect, provided an excellent 
op port un ity to acquire a broad 
perspective of Northern 
Irel and’s architectural present 
and future. 

This year’s Ulster Architect 
Building of the Year Award fol- 
lowed a slightly different pat- 
tern from previous years in 
that the general public were 
invited to submit the entries. 
The result was a broadly based 
selection off buildings with a 
strongly domestic flavour and 
a wide geographical spread 
throughout the province. 

The winner this year is a 
fain conve rsion and adaptation 
of a 19th-century clothing 
warehouse in the centre of Bel- 
test. Known as the Clarence 
Gallery, it has been refur- 


bished and altered by the 
architects Robinson Patterson 
Partnership, of Belfast, as their 
own offices, premises for 
design consuHantB and a. pho- 
tographer's studio. It is a stri- 
king winner for a variety of 
reasons. First off all, it shows 
that it is possible to rescue a 
large brick 19th-century ware- 
house in foe heart of the city 
and give It a promising new 
use. Secondly the architects, 
while treating, the old fabric 
with considerable respect were 
not intimidated by it ana have 
done some radical things that 
actually improve upon the 


floors mwI some whupu 
block screens. I liked particu- 
larly the partners’ offices, 
which have curved serpentine 
walls and beautiful, simple 
arrangements off 
and leather furniture. 

There ia a slight risk that the 
smoothness of the risgrign,, with 
all its hard surfaces, could be 
seen as rather transient and 
fashionable: too close to the 
world of “Next” and the hint of 


They decided to remove the 
narrow front wall that faces 
onto the main street dose to 
the BBC in Belfast and replace 
it by a glass wall that rises the 
whole height of the h n tiding 
This was a bold and somewhat 
co n troversial thing to do but it 
has paid off. There is now a 
dramatic view from the street 
of the curved staircase and a 
gttmpse is offered into every 
floor. It is, of course, also a faw 
advertisement for the archi- 
tects. 

Inside, the open-plan ware- 
house maces with their white- 
paintea brick walls are ele- 
gantly complimented by 
smooth and glossy RaHan-tfled 


_ i the fatal Minly rin If, m nwMa 
the cHcbd by the quality of the 

materials tmd fon flltmi m ro off 

the execution. But, it has to be 
pointed out, that there is a 
danger off this sort of Interior 
design becoming a tr av es ty of 
itself. I .was interested to see 
the way that the photographer, 
Christopher EDH, who occupies 
another part of the same build- 
ing. had treated , his interior. 
He had chosen to retain the old 
ftgininic and wood floor and 
some of the old warehouse 
machinery with a resultant 
enhancement of character. 

The development erf the 
warehouse is Important for the 
dty of Belfast. Too many off the 
fine, tell bride warehouses and 
former linen mills have been 
ftoeinMehail and Wm mlwfaiHId 
Invasion off the London-styled . 
office block and shopping pre- 


cinct is likely to turn- Belfast 
into just another Euro- Ameri- 
can dty of dead plazas and 
e m pty atria. 

There, were three com- 
mended schemes this year that 
reflect wiwinrag in ^y Ugh 
piwwi standard of dwig w «md 
sensitivity. Kevin Coogan’s 
Balmoral Golf Clubhouse has a 
refreshing ingenuity about it 
The great striped tile roof at 
first sight looks somewhat 
excentoe; it is when you real- 
ise that it provides a sweeping 
BhaHtsr over the larg e verandah 
that the whole thing is justi- 
fied. 

W b ecause the ground 
floor is for everyday 

M routine thing s associ- 
'-JLjw ated with golfing life 

— tike locker rooms, showers, 
daces where it doesn't matter 
n you wear your studded shoes 

— all the. main spaces are an a 
“piano noblle." From this first 
floor you get fine views of the 
Hnkn and there is a restaurant 
and bar. From the golf course 
itself this new clubhouse does 
all that a riiihhnnaa nhnnhf do. 

Q lifts a highly visible pittnhed 
roof which is topped by a clock 
tower. There is a friprafannuw 
and approachafaPity about thhi 
wefl detailed dadg n. 

There Is a great deal of pub- 
lic and private housing devel- 


opment in Northern Ireland. I 
looked at several sheltered 
housing schemes for the 
elderly and one of them was 
commended thin year. Stiver 
House in Newcastle, Co. Down, 
Is designed by architects Brian 
Knox and Clyde Maxwefl. This 
home for 80 elderly people 
(built by the Presbyterian 
Housing Association) over- 
looks the sea and it has lww 
beautifully designed to fit in to 
the locality. The white walls 
and grey slate roots look 
exactly right here, an air off a 
casually grouped series of 
whitewa shed h ouses seems 
entirely appropriate. 

This sort of accommodation 
is an area where architects an 
over the British Isles have 
pwde an enormous and sensi- 
tive co ntri b uti on to the care 
and housing of the elderly. 
River House had a dean seren- 
ity about it that was very 
appealing and comforting. 

The staff and residents 
appeared to enjoy living there, 
and there was a happy atmo- 
sphere helped by the beautiful 
location and, I am sure, by the 
new architecture. 

In the world of new aca- 
demic and university accom- 
modation architects have 
always enjoyed a design free- 
dom that is not always sup- 


- ported by tight budgets. At the 
Magee Campus development of 
foe University of Ulster, at 
Londonderry, architects Fergu- 
son and Mcltveen have added 
substantial new buildings to 
the existing campus. This 
scheme was commended tMa 
year. It could have been a win- 
ner. but it was not possible to 
judge the whole effect of the 
campus expansion until the 
second phase is also completed. 

There is boldness about the 
large brick teaching blocks 
with their huge oversailing 
slate roofs, but they seem 
almost to overwhelm the older 
gothic Magee College The lan- 
guage of the new blocks is a 
cross betwee n overscaled ver- 
nacular and exposed support- 
ing steel structures. Certainly 
there is a confidence here, but 
perhaps not enough subtlety 
for a site that Is very sens itiv e 
to large-scale changes. 

Ulster is undoubtedly in an 
architecturally lively mood at 
present: the mmhhuirinn off the 
civil and welcoming with a 
blush of faahionahte post mod- 
ernism is beguiling and posi- 
tive, and the scale of invest- 
ment in new buildings is 
impressive, providing civwfng 
hope for the fixture. 

Colin Amery 


I Surrender , Dear 




THE PLACE 

That lively and irreverent 
group Adventures in Motion 
Pictures opened a new pro- 
gramme last week. Or hal f a 
new programme, since Mat- 
thew Bourne's tribute to an 
Englishman's France, The 
Infernal Galop, returns to the 
repertory to help International 
misunderstanding. 

. The novelty is Jacob Mar- 
ley’s l Surrender. Dear, which 
purports to show that “Disco 
Mdnsters need love, too,” hut is 
in fact a for more serious piece 
th aw its title protends. The six 
dancers of the company - 
three male, three female - are 
dad «Hka in mauve dresses. 

The mood is dream-like, the 
performers somnambulists, 
sometimes blindfolded, acting 
out small dramas and tiny inci- 
dents as trash popular music 
gives way to Mozart’s clarinet 
quintet. And what Is so amaz- 
ing is that Marley’s dance 
irtoaa - often made up of collo- 


quial gesture, or simple and 
unempnatte actions - sit so 
gently on the music's sublimi- 
ties. 1 cannot fathom why these 
activities should seem to he 
engaging but nowhere does he 
bruise or brutalise his score. 
For part of the time the cast 
behave as if lightly smashed, 
(they have mimed a quick 
vodka in mid-scene), and move- 
ment has that delicately insou- 
ciant air which can be noticed 
ftwmng people who have not 
imbibed too deeply. • 

Yet there is an abiding 


ously, and intended seriously, 
too. When Mozart finally yields 
to wing Crosby ringing the title 
song - which boasts those 
innocent lines CT may act gay / 
It’s just a pose/Because Fm not 
that way”) - one of the men 
appears wearing what 1 can 
only describe as lit-up platform 
shoes, and the banalitie s of the 
lyrics are exposed to succinct 


mime. It is reminiscent of 
Mark Morris’s procedures, but 
most of the piece Is memorably 
original and a deflght to watch. 

Matthew Bourne’s Infernal 
.Galop has already been 
admired to these columns by 
Alastair Macaulay. I can but 
add that It makes neat fon of a 
great many cliches, not least 
the relentless meanings of 
Edith Plat 

The best item, though, con- 
cerns two chaps who are enter- 
ing upon what one might call a 
Genet-type situation but are 
repeatedly inte rrupte d by foe 
vivacities of t group off musi- 
cians. And- Mr Bourne’s 
response to an Offe nbach can- 
can — a vestigial romp, one 
might say - is a splendid end 
to a very jolly piece: Perfor- 
mances, production, design are 
uniformly good. This is an 
excellent ^ company. 

Clement Crisp 
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American Music Festival 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The Festival is an annual 
event at the RAM (sponsored 
by The Princess Grace: 
Hospital), and this year it has 
been “American" because the 
composer-in-residence has been 
the 82-year-old EDiatt Carter. 
During fae fatal concert last 
night, he both received 
Honorary Membership of the 
RAM, and awarded the student 
m-te Ear “most Dromiatosr work 
heard during the Festival” to 
Paul Fefiay for his MWumino 
d'immenso , heard -on the 
previous evening. 

Thursday night’s concert 
comprised three Carta: works. 
Decoration Day by his early 
mentor Charles Ives, his 
compatriot Jacob Druckman’s 
Chiaroscuro and a 
postgraduate piece, Perlklis 
Koukos’s Pro o h ni on - both of 
foe latter British premi&res. 
Proohnion revelled in a large 
orchestra, quite professionally, 


for six minutes: it suggested 
that Koukos must have a big 
theatre or ballet piece in him. 
The incessant bursts and fades 
of colour In' the longer 
Chiaroscuro conveyed no very 
compelling structure, at least 
at first hearing. 

Not that the RAM Symphony 
Orchestra, keenly conducted 
by Nicholas Qeobury, sounded 
bekiw-etandard - far from it 
one imagines, though, that 
even student rehearsal time 
frag its limi ts. 

Of the Carter works, the 
Three Occasions which Oliver 
Knussen premidred last 
October needed more precise 
here for the opening 


But “Remembrance” 
proceeded confidently, with a 
fine solo trombone, and the 
complex passions of 
“Anniversary^ were lyrically 
spelled out; and the 1944 


Eohday Overture - from the 
time when Carter was 
generally thought of (If 
at all) as an academic 
composer with a knack for 
lively invention - was 
delivered with irresistible 
verve, not scamping its risky 
contrapuntal busyness but 
making the most of it 

Surely the lion’s share of 
rehearsal timn had gone to fo g 
towering Variations of 1955, 
which concluded tha concert to 
magnificent effect. The skill 
and the unyielding dramatic 
intensity Cleobury and his 
players brought to them were 
worthy of a far more seasoned 
band. 

As even newcomers to 
Carter’s intricate musical 
methods most have agreed, 
this was a seriously exciting 
performance. 

David Murray 
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ARTS GUIDE 


March 16-22 


MUSIC 

London 

London Festival Orchestra 
directed by Bobs Popte with Bryn 

Terfel (bass). Richard Freidman 

and Steven Smith (violins), 

Edward Beckett (Bute). Bach 

birthday celebration (Toes). 
Queen KHzafrath Han (928 8800). 
The London Ragtime Orchestra. 
Joplin. Jelly Boll Morton »nri 
Piron (Wed). Queen. Festival HSU 
(9288300). 

H e l s in ki Wiffl u i nwMil i* Orchestra 
conducted by Vernon Handley, 
Joseph SwensCn (viottn). Elgar, 
SfbeUuB. Dvorak (Thors). Barbi- 
can Hall (638 8891). 


Mozart, Strauss (Wed, ThurX 
Concertgebouw (718345). 
Netherlands Rnbanasle 
Orchestra conducted by Kenneth 
M ontg omery, with Robert Cohen 
(cello). Diegaibrock, Elgar, Wal- 
ton (Wed, Thur). Bears 
(2704 66)- 

Utrocht 

Marla Tlpo (piano). Beethoven 
(Mon). Vredenburg (SI 45 44). 


Murray Perahta (piano) with 
•foe Chamber Orchestra off 
Europe. Mozart (Mon). Salle He- 
yd (45638873). 

anewbteMnalqfte Ytvante cote 
ducted by Diego Masson: 
Xeoakis, Dusajto, Eagri (Mon). 
Atufitorimn des Halles (40282828). 
Patrice Fmtanaroea (vtoHn) and- 
Bruno Bfgutto (piano). Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Ravd 
(Tub). Sm Piayd (45638873). 

Paul Badnfca Skoda (piano). 

Hayda, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schmidt, Martin (Tuie). Audito- 
rium dee HaUSs (40082828). 
OrchBstne de Paris conducted 
by Claus Pete Flor. Salvatore 
Accardo (vloUuX Beethoven, 

Kochgn, MSn Masoim (Wed, 

Thur). Salle Fteyel (45630796). 

Ensemble Orchestral de Paris 
conducted by Annin Jordan. 
Yves Henry (piano) Jacques Van- 
devllle (oboe). Debussy, Krom- 
mer. Fanr6, Mozart (Thur). Salle 
(knreau (45632080). 

Royal ConcertgeboBW Orchestra 
with Malcolm Frager (piano), 

Herbert Btamstedt conducting. 


Malcolm Frager (piano) in a pro- 
gramme of Beethoven, Chopin 
and Field (Mon). Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Claudio Arran (piano) pro- 
gramme to he announced 

(Thors). Palais des Beaux-Arts. 

Antworp - 

Walter Proart Chamber Orches- 
tra and Antwerp Symphania 

conducted by Walter Proost with 
Giorgio Zagnani (flute) playing 
Beethoven. Mozart and Vlanena 
(Mon). De StogeL ' 

Shostakovich Quartet performs 
Shostakovich’s String Quartets 
(Wed, Thur). DeStogeL 

Peter Burton with soloists per- 
forms tbeMessa Per Rosstai com- 
posed by Italian composers to 
commemorate his death. (Wed). 
Onre-tteve-Vtouw KatbadreaL 

Fran k furt 

Frankfurt’s Opera and Museum 
Orchestra, under Gary Bartini 
with Erisztina Laid (soprano) 
and Robert BOB (baritone) with 

Brahm's German Requiem (Mon). 

AlteOper. 


Berlin 

The Chamber Orc he st r a off 
Bnxopa and pianist Murray Para- 
Ilia with an all Mosart pro- 
gramme. (Wed) PhflhnrinnTiln - 
I vo PogoreEcfc piano recital. 
Havdn Rh e nln, Scarlatti. 
Brahms, Balakirev (Mon). Fhfl- 
barmonie. 


Madrid 

Trio Schubert de Madrid, Schub- 

ertfToes). AuditarioNacioiiafcte 
Mttrica (337 01 00). 


Bracha Eden and Alexander 
Tandr. Plano recttaL Brahms, 
Stravinsky (Wed).' Pundadom 
caja de Penriones (SI7 57 67). 


Mflan 

Chris Merritt (tenori ringing 
Durante, Scarlatti, <anc£ Han- 
dri, Brahma accompanied by 
pianist Robert Kettelaon (Bfon). 
Teatro Alla ScaIa.(flQ.9L26) 

LiHa ZUberstein (pianist) playing 
works by Schubert and Brahms 
(Wed) Conserratorio G Verdi 
(76001755). 


Roma 

Indano Berio conducting two 
of his own works and Mozart’s 
violin concerto, (Man, Tubs) 
Auditorfnm in Via Della Cond- 
liazione. (6541044). 

Quartet te VMimwr play in g 

Haydn. Bartak and Schumann 
(Wed). Teatro OUmpica. (393304). 


New York 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Jesus Lopez-Cobos 
with Alicia de Larrocha (piano). 
Beethoven, Brahms (Mon): 
Christa Ludwig soprano recital 
with James Levine (piano). 
Schubertprogramme (Tue): 
Oratorio Society of New York 
conducted by Lyndon Woodsida. 
Beethoven programme (Wed); 
Orchestra National de France 

by Lorln MaazeL Mes- 
siaen, Saint -Saens (Thur). Carne- 
gie HalL (247 7800). 

Washington 

National Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Frans Welser-MosL 
Beethoven programme (Tue); 
conducted by Sir Neville Marri- 
nar. Bax, Men d elssohn, Vaughan 
Williams (Thur). Kennedy Center 
Concert Hall (4CT 4600). 

Chicago 

Moscow Phffliarmonio Orchestra 
conducted by Dmitir Kftaenko 
with Yuri Bashmet (viola). Mous- 
Kttgsky, Bartok, Rachmaninov 

(Mon). Orchestra Hall (435 6866V 

Chicago Symphony- Srich Leins- 
dorf conducting. Liszt, Thomson, 
Sibelius (Thur). Orchestra Hall 
(4356666). 

Tokyo 

Stanislav BundU (piano). Bach, 
Weber, Chopin. SuntoryHaH 
(Tuas). (505 1QJ0). 

Trio di Oarone. Mozart, Poulenc, 
Stravinsky. Casals Hall (Wed). 


Aston Magic Festival. Suntcry 

Hall and other venues (from 

Wed) (576 6328). 



Rosalind March and Steven Hartley 


Mill Fire 

RIVERSIDE STUDIOS 

Sally Nemeth belongs to one of 
the contemporary theatre’s 
endangered species - young 
writers capable of sculpting 
large themes from ever-dimin- 
ishing resources. In the first of 
her plays to be seen in London, 
Holy Days, this Chicago-based 
dramatist dealt with the dust 
bowl disaster of 1930s America, 
evoking a slice of outback life 
as thick and choked with atmo- 
sphere as the air within it was 
with sand. 

to Mill Fire, she turns her 
attention forward . 40 years to 
tiie crumbling Alabama steel 
industry of the late 1970s. 
Brian Stirner, who directed foe 
earli er play so finely at Soho 
Poly, has quite rightly gone for 
the bigger Riverside Stage for 
this production hosted by the 
Bush. 

Once again, Nemeth uses the 
particular as a peephole to the 
general: to this case a furnace 
blow-out at an undermanned 
steel mills sets the individual 
against the system. Marlene, 
whose husband died in the 
blast, refuses to wear seemly 
black or accept the “blood 
money" pressed on her by a 
company interested only in 
protecting itself against costly 
litigat io n . 

In doing so, she holds up 
payments to all the other min 
widows, represented by a trio 
in neat black dresses, who are 
a constant presence, recount- 
ing the adjustments of their 
own widowhoods to each other 
without a hint of recrimina- 
tion, other than for the scarlet 
woman in their midst. 

The blast happens at the end 
of a first act which is struc- 
tured in splintered scenes. On 
one side of the stage the 


SALEROOM 


Dublin paintings stabilise 


bed of Marlene and Champ, 
newlyweds still in the first 
flush of passim; on the other 
side is the bed of their older 
friends. Bo and Sunny, whose 
life in the Shadow of the mill 
has turned her into an alco- 
holic and him into a kowtow- 
ing rnmp ny man. 

Naturalistic scenes from 
married life are pun c t u a ted by 
the chatter of the widows who 
lounge above and between 
thwn, foe mihniHmml off their 
fears and also of a reality 
which becomes clear in the 
second act as Mari ana strug- 
gles with the pain of her 

hgraa ramq nt. 

It takes a whfle to get with 
the staccato structure of a play 
which as yet needs to relax 
into the broad stretc h of the 
Riverside. The sound system, 
to particular, is not up to what 
one imagtnpa is the Intention 
- an aural evocation of an 
industrial monster that gobbles 
up the lives of whole communi- 
ties. 

But Stoner's scrupulously 
restrained direction yields 
some strong, unsentimental 
performances, at the centre of 
them Clare Holman’s sensual 
Marlene, whose sexual vora- 
ciousness Is reflected in her 
passionate grief. Steven Har- 
tley, as her husband, is hunky, 
happy-go-lucky and above all. 
ordinary, as he slides out of 
bed and into disaster, while 
Rosalind March’s mercurial 
Sunny and Stephen Hoye’s pas- 
sionate Bo erects a solid bul- 
wark of reality against the fey- 
ness of the widows, confirming 
once again that Nemeth is a 
woman to watch. 

Claire Armftstead 


While the market for Irish 
pictures grabbed the headlines 
test year as foe sums paid at 
auctions in both Dublin and 
London rocketted, the results 
of two big sales to Dublin last 
week indicate that prices, 
tirnugh still buoyant, are stabi- 
lising. 

At Taylor de Veres 134 lots 

name irnrinr tte hnram pi- the 

sale grossed £327,000 with 15 
per cent bought in. The Adam 
Salerooms offered 214 items to 
an auction that grossed £l.2m, 
also with 15 per cent being 
bought in. 

The focus is on pictures 
painted in the first 50 years of 
this century, with artists like 
Yeats, Osborne, La very, Orpen 
and Paul Henry the perennial 
and well-established favourites. 
But a surprising feature of last 
year’s market was the prices 
fetched for pictures by lesser 
artists such as Letrtia Hamil- 
ton, Frank McKelvey, Janies 
Humbert Craig and Maurice 
MacGonigaL 

The fa® lot in the Taylor do 
Veres sale, an Osborne of 
“Bathers'* (estimate £60,000- 

80,000) Med to sell It had a 
distinguishe d provenance but 
Osborne had a very uneven tal- 
ent and this was not one of his 
best works, it was withdrawn 
at £44,000. 

This Tnurfp way for a delight- 
ful. small, Moroccan scene by 
Lavery to fetch the top price of 
the day: £32^)00. It was well 
worth the money as such pic- 
tures by this well-established 
artist still seem under-priced. 
Two landscapes by Paul Henry 
went for £17,000 (estimate 
£15,000-20,000) and £1^500 (esti- 
mate £8,000-10,000) respec- 


tively. Of the several works by 
Frank McKelvey in the sale, 
one sold at the top of the esti- 
mate for £804)00. 

Letitia Hamilton, whose 
prices of np to £30,000 sur- 
prised everyone last year, dis- 
appointed. Two of her worts - 
and Irish scenes at that - 
were withdrawn while a third 
sold at £5,800 against a top esti- 
mate of £84)00. 

The Adam Salerooms had as 
many as eight paintings by 
Hamilton on and a Conne- 
mara Scene rated best It went 
for £15,000 (estimate £15,000- 

20.000) . A feature of this sale 
was the very large number off 
pictures by Jack Yeats on 
offer. There were 34 works hut 
his results proved to be very 
uneven. Top lot of the auction 
was a 1937 Yeats that went for 
£115,000 (estimate £120,000- 

180.000) . Another oil, “Singing 
Robing Home” failed badly. It 
went for £604)00, even though 
it was estimated at £80,000- 
£ 1204 ) 00 . 

By contrast two other pic- 
tures by foe artist did welt A 
very small panel, “The owner 
of the shooting gallery" sold at 
£52,000 (estimated £28,000- 

34.000) and a similar-sized "The 
Ale House" went for £40.000 
(estimate £27,000-35,000). The 
paintings of Paul Henry, of 
which there were only three in 
the auction, were in demand 
and a new record of £70,000 
was established for a west of 
Ireland landscape (estimate 
£50,000-70,000). A more typical 
picture by torn, with an esti- 
mate of £18,000-24,000, sold for 
£34,000. 

Homan Potterton 
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Two Major 
temptations 


UR JOHN Major should have 
little difficulty in living op to 
expectations when he presents 
his first budget tomorrow. The 
budget is expected to be dull, 
both overall and in detail. But 
a neutral budget does not have 
to be boring and, in any case, it 
Is better to be dull than dis- 
graceful. Two popular ideas - 
raising the celling on mortgage 
interest relief and extending 
tax relief for child care - fall 
in the latter category. 

The arguments for raising 
the mortgage interest ceiling 
are that it has remained where 
it is for a long time and that 
the current policy of high 
interest rates is hitting the 
heavily mortgaged hard. Both 
are arguments for keeping the 
To raise it now would 
destroy the policy of allowing 
this unjustifiable relief to 
wither away. Moreover, to 
quote the Chancellor, if the 
Ugh interest rate policy is not 
hurting, it is not working. 
Should Mr Major feel obliged to 
respond to the moans, then he 
must also restrict relief to the 
basic rate at tax. 

Mortgage Interest relief is an 
old disgrace. Tax relief for 
child care would be new and so 
still less defensible. Ignore the 
fe minis t rhetoric. What is 
being demanded is that the 
taxpayer should make a hand- 
some contribution towards the 
cost of servants. If a nanny's 
wages of S&000 a year were 
fully deductible, a lucky 
employer in ^ 40 per 
bracket would receive £2,400. 
But those too poor to afford 
servants and those who wish 
to bring up their awn children 
would receive nothing. 


Child care 

Allowing employer-provided 
rihiid care as a tax free perk 
would be less indefensible. A 
childcare voucher or tax credit 
to working mothers would be 
better. But a «™ahip increase 
in QhiM Benefit would be bet- 
ter still, since this would not 
bias the mother's choice 
between work and home. 

If Mr Major avoids the dis- 
graceful, is he doomed to the 
tedious? His choices are not 
that limited. There are sensible 
ways of raising revenue and 
some equally attractive ways 
of spending it, even within the 
confines erf a neutral budget 
(defined as one in which 
income tax allowances are 


raised in fine with inflation, 
but there is no other net 
changed 

Should file Chancellor wish 
to introduce a “tough” budget 
or merely offset the effects of 
independent taxation of hus- 
band and wife, he must find 
some additional revenue. One 
possibility is not to adjust 
income few allowances, which 
would give him around £L8bn. 
The decision would be wrong, 
however. Inflation should not 
be a surreptitious means of 
raising taxation. Moreover, 
raising income tax allowances 
is the best way fior the Chan- 
cellor to provide help to those 
most battered by the pdl tax. 


National insurance 

Even if higher rates of 
income tax are ruled out, the 
Chancellor has alternative 
ways of raising revenue: he 

fan OirtanH 

contributions to benefits in 
kind; he can raise the up per 
earnings limit on emplo y ees* 
national insurance contribu- 
tions; he can increase tire taxa- 
tion of company cars; and he 
can revalorise excise duties. 

Because of the effects on the 
retail price Index, the last is 
presumed to be as unaccept- 
able as higher rates of income 
tax. If so, this is u nfo rt una te. 
The Chancellor could use the 
revenue and there are good 
social reasons for imposing 
Mpto- indirect taxes on oetroL 
alcohol and cigarettes. Mr 
Major could even M nT«i« him- 
self with the thought that the 
headline rate of infla tion 
would promptly become so 
high that it could only fall 
thereafter. 

surplus revenue in ids 

hanifa tlw Humfipllnr f ^nH try 
his hand at a bit of tax reform. 
Places to look at are the sched- 
ule of employers* national 
insurance c o iitrib ntimwt (which 
retains the defects removed 
last year from employees* con- 
tributions). Corporation Tax 
and the taxation of savings, 
nnhihly tfm || « fl hn w rt of inter- 
est income. 

Even a neutral budget need 
not be dulL But the motto 
always remains primum non 
nocere (above an do no harm). 
Budget judg m e n ts are doubt- 
fill; the Budget itself overrated; 
but one thing the ranncdlor 
must not do is succumb to the 
not so discreet clamour of the 
bourgeoisie. 



New rules for 


state industry 

HEATED arguments over 


nationalised industry policy 
have recently broken out 
between Sir Leon Brlttan, the 
European competition commls- 
wimipr and the French authori- 
ties. These highlight the need 
for dear European Community 
rules in an area where hazy 
boundaries and murky prac- 
tices have long conspired to 
distort markets. 

At best, relations between 
nationalised industries and 
their g o ver nment parents lack 
the transparency and commer- 
cial disciplines normal in the 
private sector. At worst, state 
ownership has enabled Euro- 
pean governments unfairly to 
subsidise favoured producers 
and to preserve inefficient 
industrial capacity. Unchecked, 
such habits would be as dam- 
aging to free competition in a 
single market as the perpetua- 
tion of national barriers to 
trade in goods and services. 

Sir Leon does not dispute the 
principle of state ownership, 
which is explicitly recognised 
by the Rome Treaty. But be 
wants to restrict abuses by 
requiring governments to 
behave more like private 
shareholders. As well as con- 
trolling subsidies more strictly, 
he is drawing up guidelines to 
ensure that nationalised indus- 
tries earn reasonable returns 
on capital, pay regular divi- 
dends and are not guaranteed 
against bankruptcy. 

Whatever criteria are 
employed, they are bound to 
Involve subjective judgments 
on matters such as what con- 
stitutes a “fair” rate of return. 
The scope for arbitrary deci- 
sions by Brussels unsettles the 
French Government. It has 
come to view Sir Leon as a 
man of dangerously Thatcher- 
fte tendencies, following his 
decisions to challenge subsi- 
dies to the stateowned Renault 
motor group and the planned 
takeover of UTA, the country's 
largest private airline, by the 
stateowned Air Franca 


Subsidies trimmed 
On the face of it, France 
appears to be over-reacting. It 
has tr immed industrial subsi- 
dies In the past decade, and 
most companies in its exten- 
sive state sector are profitable 
enough to stand on their own 
feet. However, Paris is con- 
cerned that forceful Interven- 
tion by Brussels will disturb 


the delicate political balance in 
the governing socialist party. 

Continued state ownership, 
enshrined in President Mitter- 
rand's HYmTnifanwit to “neither 
privatisation nor nationalisa- 
tion” is largely of symbolic 
importance in Fiance. Its Tiatn 
function is to reassure those on 
the left that, In spite of its 
enthusiastic conversion to 
market-oriented policies, the 
Government has not jettisoned 
socialist values entirely. 

Incoherent doctrine 

Many in Paris freely 

admit that the “neither/nor” 
doctrine lacks any coherent 
economic rationale and is cum- 
bersome to administer. That is 
not to say that they do not 
perceive advantages in it State 
industries are protected 
against the threat of takeover 
by foreign predators, and their 
substantial holding s in French 
publicly-quoted companies 
offer sco pe for discreet official 
manipulation of the financial 
markets. 

Suspicions that the lYench 
Government views national- 
ised companies as instruments 
of industrial policy have also 
been fuelled by thafe enthusias- 
tic pursuit of foreign acquisi- 
tions. This has unsettled Brit- 
ish authorities, which are 
considering subjecting their 
future UK takeovers to tighter 
competition policy roles. 

However, it is doubtful for 
bow muds longer the “nafther/ 
nor” doctrine can contrive to 
keep the boundaries of the 
state in place. It Is imposing 
increasingly heavy costs on 
nationalised companies. 
Denied access to private 
equity, they have been forced 
to resort to expensive borrow- 
ing to fitmww ambitious expan- 
sion programmes. Further- 
more. the policy has already 
bemi breached by the partial 
privatisation of Renault, to 
enable it to exchange share- 
holdings with Volvo of Swe- 
den . 

Bmoyriq mm finghm this pro- 
cess by taking firm actum to 
ensure that nationalised com- 
panies do not enjoy advantages 
which are not available to 
their private sector competi- 
tors. Once it becomes clear 
that state ownership of indus- 
try confers no special, privi- 
leges its appeal, in Fiance and 
elsewhere, will rapidly evapo- 
rate. 


Jj 


Roger Matthews looks at Cambodia’s battle to find durable 

The 


ust over an boor after the start 
of the 9pm curfew in Phnom 
Penh on the last Sunday in 

February, an explosion rattled 

windows in several buildings in the 
centre of the tity. It was not a big 
friagt by Beirut or Belfast standards, 
but in the rural silence of the Cam- 
bodian capital at night, it was a sharp 
reminder of political realities, past 
?thI present 

Above the shrieking of army whis- 
tles Shouts of troops on motor- 
cycles racing down the street an 
audience of several hundred edged 
forward in the darkness, just visible 
on the balconies of unfit apartments, 
whispering watching. 

The wwt immiing , yet another ses- 
sion of negotiations aimed at finding 
a solution to the 20-year Cambodian 
crisis opened hundreds of mSes away 
in Jakarta, the Indonesian capital . 

It was as if nothing untoward had 
happened overnight in Phnom Penh. 
One or two people in the hotel 
thought they might have beard sonto- 
thing but they did not wish to pursue 
fiie conversation. Officially, there was 

dlom-p 

On the streets of the city, utoqul- 
tous gro up* of p jpaiWwg mothers with 
unwashed children on their hips 
began their daily quest for food. 
Parked nearby, next to a generously- 
supplied store selling imported liquor, 
was a Mercedes - one of the rash of 
new privately-owned cars in Phnom 
Penh. All around were posters extol- 
ling the virtues of the communist sys- 
tem of government imposed am Cam- 
bodia Just over 10 years ago. 

A foreign aid worker who lived for 
several years in Phnom Penh mdd, not 
tmoriginally but rather bit te rly, that 
Cambodia was a kaleidoscope. Shake 
it, view it and decade which picture 
best suits your preconceptions and 
prejudices. 

The tr t lunm tinnal nano of diaWiw 

and viewing has intensified with Viet- 
nam’s commitment to, and subse- 
quent unverified completion of, its 
military withdrawal last September. 
But the projects of a durable settle- 
ment remain precariously balanced 
between regional and superpower 
interests, the situation an the battle- 
field in Cambodia and the for-too-tang 

liwfnntoH aWhiito^ of the Winwr peo- 
ple who ultimately have to be recon- 
ciled if the Country is to have any 
chance of a peaceful ftrture. 

At the heart of the issue is the 
TCTimar Rouge and the past and pres- 
ent Tnom h org of that barb ari c organi- 
sation. The BMW lrilHng g wlde- 

^^d < ^ 1 acK^SSb^green lire 
amti fhg end of 1978 rate hi gh among 
t he wor st atrocities committed this 
century. 

They rightly invite deep moral 
indignation and disgust and it is hard 
not to agree with timse who argue 



The Khmer people will 
ultimately have to be 
reconciled for a chance 
of a peaceful future 


that anyone who held any position of 
responsibility in the Khmer Rouge 
Hnring those murderous 44 months 
should, at the very JeasL.be for e v e r , 
barred fr om public 

TTUs, like many sound prindpte8, is 
difficult to sustain in the face of prac- 
tical politics, especially when some 
issues have changed so fitti e in the 
past 11 years. 

The rifte which split the then ram- 
pant Khmer Rouge in 1977 and 1978 
are much the same ones which pre- 
vented progress at the peace talks in 
Jakarta. One of the divisions 
between past and present Khmer 
Rouge remains the relationship 
between Vietnam and Cambodia. 
When the maniacafiy-nati finalist Pol 
Pot and his grassroots supporters 


from south-west Cambodia began to 
turn, against their colleagues from the. 
east ofthecountry in 1977, it was ova: 
links with Vietnam - as if Hanoi had 
never been the main provider and 
su pport e r of fee Khmer Rouge in pre- 
vioos years. 

The men whom Pol Pot then wished 
‘ to purge included Mr Herig Samrin, 
whom Vietnam subsequently installed 
as President after its invasion and Mr 
Hun Sen, the present Prime Minister. 

SftmA Camb odians found it particu- 
larly ironic (hat the peace talks in 
Jakarta founder on the «Ugpwro 
between Mr Khieu Samphan. akmg- 
serving xhmer Rouge leader, his for- 
mer associate Mr Hun Sen and Mr 
Nguyen Co Thach, the Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister, over the use of the 
won) genocide. 

“It is hard for us to accept that it is 
Hmto mm who presum e to the 
fate of our co unt ry,” commented one 
elderly Cambodian. "There is much 
more to m mn i i y than the choice 
they are offering." 

It akin muterhnad something which 
seems intotaable from a distance but 
which is difficult to escape in Phnom 
Bmh — that there is unlikely to be 
any durable solution to the Cambod- 
ian problem which sets out to 
file Khmer Rouge. 

“We all know that you cannot- pre- 
tend they do not exist,” Mid a Cam- 
bodian, now resident in Australia, 
who returned for the first time since 
losing three dose members of bis fern- 
fly and . fleeing arrowy the into 

Thailand in 1979. “Of course we hate 
tire Khmer Rouge - an of them. Look 
what they did to my family and 
friends. But they are stffl there. The 
Vietnamese the F ranrh aw rt 

the Americans but even after 10 years 
they could not beat the Khmer R o uge. 
I do not fike it and people abroad may 
not believe it, but the Khmer Rouge 
does stffl have some support here.” 

Cambodians and diplomats, in 
Phnom Penh, cite -four masons 

for this phenomenon. Hist and most 
i mp nr t g Frt, the. mf ii fai r y and financial 
hacking of China which is determined 
that its old enemy Vietnam should 
not benefit from its 1978 Invasion. 

Second, tire dtodpHne and commit- 
ment that the Khmer Rouge stffl. 
imposes rat and **tranta from its sol- 
diers. 

Third, the rapaosfrc chard its viru- 
lent anti-Vietnam rhetoric *trit«»« tn 
parts of the country. And fourth, the 
Khmer Rouge exploitation of the 
again-widening divergence betwee n a 
inwiTi, relatively, affluent minority to 
the cities and the mass of rural poor. 

- An aid worker with considerable 
rural e x pe ri ence said there was evi- 
dence' that to areas where the govern- 
ment presence was tidniy spread, the 
Khmer Rouge had for some months 
been offering formers more cash for 
their rice crop than the central gov- 
ernment. 

“Some farmers are so close to star- 
vation they will support anyone who 
seems to Improve their chances of 
survival,” he said, "to file c ountrysi de 
there has always-been this suspicion 
of the cities. The Khmer Rouge 
exploited it vary effectively in the 
e arly 1970s and they are doing so 
again now.” 

A dose coDeagne of Hun Sen admit- 
ted that he was fearful that while the 
Government might win the war, it 
would lose the peace if soaring infla- 



ticn were not soon brought under con- 
trol- He also implicitly referred to the 
sharply-widening gap between tire 
official vahas af the riel and the free 
market rate, the widespread accusa- 
tions of corruption and' the allegations 
of mfema m ga m a nt of state ftwifa. . 

In Brussels last month, more than. 
80 foT^P" nmvii| ) ij M innwnfcpl m yanfa* . 

tions appealed for a* Mg. increase to 
international aid for Cambodia while 
ymia of their staff .wars, ex pre ss in g 
tkrfr co ncer n about tiw | W mln l*htng : 
pr oportion erf funds which actually 
reached the intended destination. 

Recent v Mtora to main h ospita l 
at Battambang, Cambodia's second- 
largest city which receives most of 
those wounded fighting the anti-gov- 
ernment forces in the north-west, said 
they were less shocked by the appall- 
ing c ondition s they found there than 
by the almost total absence of medical 
supplies some three weeks after two 
large shipments were unloaded to 
Phnom Penh. 

“We can only presume that most of 
tt went straight onto the Made mar- 
ket," said one doctor, “ff I want to 


operate, I suppose I shall have to go 
out an to toe street and buy bade 
what was sent to me.” - 

Qffiffiaig say toat plans are being 
prepared to crack, down on racketeer- 
ing; to force state enterprises to hand 
over profits to the government, to 
restore confidence to the currency 
. and to improve the morale of the 
.. armed forces. There have been several 
reports to the past months of ill disci- 
pline awwwig troops protesting at poor 
temditions anffpay levels Of less man 
Ha week. An official said the curfew 
to Phnom Penh had less to do with 
security than to remind people that 
file country was at war. 

After the failure of the interna- 
tional peace conference to Paris last 
August and September, there was a 
tacit and deeply-cynical assumption 
that the warring factions would use 
the subsequent six-month consulta- 
tion period to intensify the fighting in 
a bid to strengthen their hands at the 
next negotiating sff wion. 

The Khmer Rouge, together with 
ton gmallgr n p nw- nwi muni at guerrilla 
forces of former Head of State Prince 


NorodonfSihanouk and those of for- 
mer Prime Minister Son Satin, have 
succeeded in slightly broadening the 
strip of territory they control along 
the border with Th ail a nd . 

But despite all the deaths, casual- 
ties and wildly-exaggerated propa- 
ganda on all sides, the fighting has 
done nothing to bring a solution 
nearer and the deadlock remains. The 
gofferi n g has only reinforced the obvi- 
ous - that there has to be a political- 
ly-negotiated settlement. There are 
grounds for modest optimism, espe- 
cially to the longer-term inte rnatio nal 
context 

China and Vietnam, two of the most 
rigidly-orthodox remaining commu- 
nist governments, must be affected by 
the huge changes in international 
relations caused by events to the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 
Vietnam, in particular, will increas- 
ingly need to offset reduced economic 
and political aid from the Soviet 
Union by removing the final obstacles 
to improved relations with Europe 
and ultimately the US. 

Some Western diplomats also 
believe that China is now prepared to 
disengage from the Khmer Rouge if It 
can be done without loss of free and 
in a way which denies Vietnam a 
fixture role to Cambodia. 

In a ddition, a huge amount of work 
has been done internationally, espe- 
cially by the Australian Government, 
which helped encourage a new impe- 
tus for a settlement among the five 
pan™*"*"* m emb ers of the UN Secu- 
rity Council, by setting out in detail 
the range of practical options open to 
Cambodia. The five — the US, Soviet 
Union, China, France and Britain - 
agreed, on the basis of the 153 pages 
of proposals from Canberra, that a 
provisional UN authority should 
adminis ter Cambodia and organise 
free elections. This was a significant 
step forward although still a long way 
from being accepted by all four war- ^ 
ring Cambodian factions. * 

Other problems remain, not least 
how to secure a cessation of hostili- 
ties. However, this level of interna- 
tional diplomatic activity has trig- 
gered among some Cambodians a 
flurry of speculation about the possi- 
ble line-up of competing political par- 
ties: whether Hun Sen’s considerable 
political talents could offset the hand- 
icaps of his past: whether the temper- 
amental Prince Sihanouk is stffl rele- 
vant 20 years after his overthrow; 
whether the Kbmgr Rouge could pos- 
sibly poll more than 10 per cent of the 
vote; and. perhaps most enthusiasti- 
cally. whether there is a real possibil- 
ity of a fifth force emerging, centred 
in part on Cambodians returning from 
overseas, around whom a natural 
majority would form. 

Much of this is, at best, very prema- 
ture. But it has been stimulated by 
the Vietnamese withdrawal which baa 

Some believe Vietnam 
and China are prepared 
to disengage themselves 
from the Khmer Rouge 

heightened the sense of change in 
Phnom Penh while also creating *bp 
im prpfldn n of drift. 

“Since fiie Vietnamese pulled out it 
has been very difficult for Hun Sen to 
develop modi sense of national pur- 
pose, other than by playing on the 
spectre of the Khmer Rouge,” a 
Phnom Penh diplomat said. “But as 
most people do not think that this 
Government stands any chance on its 
own of defeating the Khmer Rouge, 
there is not too much enthusiasm to 
get involved to the fighting.” 

The eventual goal seems clear 
enough to many Cambodians. The 
task for the international community 
is, as aver, to persuade the Chinese 
and the Vietnamese that it is worth- 
while to head in that direction. 


US begins to 
notice 

■The survivability of 
Margaret Thatcher as Prime 
Minister is finally being goes- 
firmed to one of the places 
where her reputation has been 
highest - the US. 

There has been an increas- 
ing mimber of press and televi- 
sion reports about her prob- 
lems to the past week or so. 
The trigger was fire distur- 
bances at Town Halls over the 
poll tax, which make striking 
pictures and perhaps touch 
an American populist note. 

This follows a long period 
when the Tories’ problems 
were brushed aside. Nigel Law- 
son’s resignation was a one 

day wonder, partiy because 
US commentators - brought 
up on a presidential system 
— do not see much difference 
between a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and an adviser, Hke 
Sir Alan Walters, who also 
resigned. Interest, however, 
is picking up- 

firvmo of Hm KimiHHlh httTO 

bear plain silly. For example, 
here la Paul Craig Roberts, 


i o fficial: The male chan- 

lsts in her own party are 

lying up on her. They claim 
tnow that the country is 
Its feet again, it's time to 
e a proper man at the helm. 

force her out, her frilow 

ies are acting out a series 
rvents planned to embarrass 
. The British media are, 
nurse, anti-capitalist, mid 
very grateful to the schem- 

Conservatives for the 

ratantty to bring down the 
st popular Prime Minister 
ce Winston ChorcfoilL" 

fore serious analysts to 

shington are just beginning 
hlnkaf what a Headline, 
alone a Ennock, admims- 
ion would mean. There is 
le awareness of the shift 
Abour’B defence policy, 
i, with the changes in East 

st relations, there is an 
eptance that a defeat for 
itcher would not fatally 
lermine the US position 
2urooe. There have even 


Observer 


been one or two suggestions 
that her departure would 
smooth the political changes 
in Europe. 

Nevertheless, Thatcher so 
much pere o n i fles Britain for 
file US public, and most politi- 
cians, that her resignation or 
defeat would have a profound 
effect in the US - raising pre- 
viously unasked Questions 
about the nature of Britain’s 
revival during the 1980s. 

John Smith, the Shadow 
Chancellor, will be to Washing- 
ton during the Easter recess. 
He can exoeci some touizh 
questions, hut at least he will 
be noticed. 


Rugby cycle 

■ I was sorrier than I e x pected 

when England lost the rugby 

match against Scotland atMur- 

rayfiald on Saturday. This was 

because one is so unused to 

gw» hw i&wImmI dotoz anything 
sowell as when they were 
playing rugby earlier this sea- 

son that one wanted to go on 
savouring it for a while longer, 
ft was arrogance that threw . 
it away. If they had kicked for 


instead of going for fimey tries, 

they might well have won. 

All of which makes one 
reflec t on t he shortness of the 

from bottom to 

the top within a few months, 

then to lose the crucial match. 

At least the economic and 

political cycles last longer, 

even if the end result is the 
same. 


Drexel man 

■ Hong Kong’s drop out from 
the Drexel Burnham Lambert 
collapse, Marc Faber, has 
bought out the US firm's local 
branch, which he used to heed, 
to pursue his own junk-ori- 
ented ideas. 

An eccentric Swis&bom ana- 
lyst to his 40s, with & local rep- 
utation as Ur Doom, Faber 



“I don't think you’re meant 
to keep your ballot paper as 
a so u ve ni r, Heinrich .” - 

intends to look Tor underval- 
ued stocks at the bottom of 

tiie heap which should (or 
could?) improve to time. 

“Pm thirildn g of an Aafam 

country like Sri Lanka where 
stocks are unbelievably cheap 
far political and economic rea- 
sons, or some heavily under- 
valued Hong Kong industrial 
equities," he said yesterday. 

Instantly recognisable (from 
the rear) on Hong Kong’s 
social circuit by his pony-tailed 
hair style, Faber intends to 
avoid commodities which he 
says are too risky. He Is highly 
critical of Drexd’s Michael 
Milken, who left the firm with 
“no friends”. But he sees 
“nothing wrong with the junk 
bold concept, providing you 
don't buy too much”. 

Faber earned his Dr Doom 
label by forecasting the 1987 
world markets crash, and by 

Usually neonmmpwdmg' rlimtft 

to sell rather than buy. His 
Drexel buy-out - temporarily 
called Swiss Asian Investment 
Consultants - will provide 
a range of brokerage and 
investment services. But the 
present doom-laden advice is 
simple: “There is no hurry to 


liquid 


— Td rather stay 
one or two years.” 


Out of order 

■One of the proMems.aboat 
establishing democracy to East 
Germany la the telephone sys- 
tem, or rather the lack of it . 
ft is very difficult to get hold 
of anyone. 

Orrfy 16 per cent of house- 
holds possess a telephone - 
compared with 93 per cent to 
Weat Germany- International 
connections are made, if at 
an, almost by .accident. 

While (say) British Telecom 
enjoins users afafliwtianali- 
ties to make use of the long 
distance lines and “call home” 
more frequently than is 
healthy for the pocket, the 
Eart German tekphone autbor- 
fttea sp wfTifjnaUy ask 

scribers to refrain from calling 
long distance. In the front of 
the East Bedto directory .-cat- 
lera are begged to “bo brief”. - 

Not only is tiie system ineffi- 
cient tt can Ite dangerous. 
Telephone calls made during 
bad weather antistonns are 
attempted strictly at “ users * 
own risk”, the Berlin directory 
states. 

And since, in the past, pos- 
session of a telephone tended 
to be a privilege granted by 
tire regime, many of tiie sew 
democrats do not have one. 


Somerville : 

■ The Prime Minister must ■ 

at least be pleased by the prog- 
ress of her old College. Of the 
four Oxford dons elected to 
the Royal Society last week, . - 
two were from Somerville: Dr 

Louise Johnsozvwho sped- - 
alines in molecular physics, 
and Dr Carole Jordan, whine 
field Is astrophysics. - 


Good lunch 

■ Henderson Unit Trust Man- 
agement reports that one of; 
its Funds grew by 42 percent 
over five years, and by 2&1 
per cent “smee lunch*. 



- and how to face up to it. 

Getting paid by your customers is an increasing 
problem these days. However successfully you rrmihjne 
diplomacy with sheer persistence to get the money In, It 
can be deny -and stressful, to say the least 

HAH Factors will help you maintain your cash 
position on an even keel - without compromising your 
independence, reducing your equity or changing your 
status with the bank. And without upsetting your clients, 
either. 

We will forward to you up to 80% of the value of 
your sales invoices, upon receipt. The balance will follow 
when your clients settle their bills, less our modest. 


For many businesses, our service can be entirely con- 
fidential and youcan choose whichever system suite you 

best, to 25 years, we have learned the importance of being 
flexible. 

If your cashflow indicates that your company is in 
need of extra working capital, let’s get together and look 
at your debtor assets, factoring or invoice discoun ting 
with HAH can make them work for you. 

Tb find out more, contact Paul Roots on 01-681 2641. 


H&HS 


FACTORS LTD 

Bandolpfc Hwae, 4648 WeDealejr Road, Croydon. Sumy CR9 3PS, 
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A fashionableview these days is 
that the most successful 
bosses and corporate cultures 
within the newiy emerging transna- 
tional industrial groups In Europe 
will prove to be “outsiders'’ - Ms the - 
Swedes or tha Americans, ■ • • 
hi Us office, a stone’s -throw from 
the Arc <fe Triomphe in Paris, Mr 
Pierre Combeau. cannot afford to 
countenance that view: Tt Is just not 
going to befrue,” he rays. ' 

Mr Combeau has a lot riding on 
that rebuttal. For one thing, he is one 
of three managing directors on the 
main board of GEC Alsthom, the 
heavy engineering group which, with 
sales of £5bn. Is the biggest 
Anglo-French company merger. Put 
together at the end of 1988 out of the 
power systems divisions of GEC, of 
the UK, and the Alsthom subsidiary 
of Compagnle G&grale d’EtectrldtC 
of France, the venture’s success in 
welding different cultures. and prod-, 
net hues Into an effective world force 
will affect the livelihood of its 80,000 
employees and over 100 factories. 

For another, GEC Alsthom wfll be 
locking horns .much more frequently 
now with one of those “outsiders,” 
Asea Brown Bovert (ABB), its main 
rival in power station and electricity 
transmission equipment and rail 
transport systems. Since its formation 
in a Swiss-Swedlsh merger in 1987. 
ABB has become the world’s biggest 
electrical emdneeong aroun. Its insa- 
tiable appetite for buying just. about 
any power station equipment manu- 
facturer that comes on the mawfcof has 
created an empire of more than 1,100 
companies, 215,000 employees and 
sales of $25bn (£155bn). Though 
decentralised, the dominant cattura in 
the group is Swedish and the driving 
force is a Swede - its chairman, Mr 
Percy Barnevfk. 

Such mergers always involve some 
conflict of culture. More than a hint 
of that is articulated by Mr Jean- 
. Pierre Desgeorges, GEC Alsthom’s 
# chairman and joint chief executive 
and the fonner head of the Alsthom 
business which contributed two thirds 
of the new grouping’s overall sales. 

Development of managers .was 
poorer in the GEC businesses tfrm at 
Alsthom, Mr Desgeorges cImim. Also, 
he says, less money was also spent an 
research and product development 
than at Alsthom. Mr Desgeorges says 
that part of the reason for that lack of 
RAD expenditure was ovartfght finan- 
cial control at the centre of GEC. 

Nevertheless, Mr Desgeorges says 
he has excellent relations with Lord 
Weinstock, GEC’s managing director. 
And he expresses confidence in the 
new Anglo-French partnership. This 
is is going to be a big, new, dynamic 
company. We will no longer be 
Frenchmen and Englishmen or Ger- 
man or whatever in the company 
because of this common corporate cut 
tore which is developing. All senior 
managers have tWs feeling. N 

The view is echoed by Mr Jim 
Cronin, ^ only British manager on 
the main board, other than Sir Robert 
Davidson, former bead of the GEC 
power systems division and now dep- 
uty chairman and joint chief execu- 
tive of the new group. “Tilings have 



Nick Garnett describes the opportunities and difficulties 
which face the Anglo-French joint venture of GEC Alsthom 


come together imry quickly,” he says. 

It is tempting to draw two conclu- 
sions so far from tfc'fonnatton of 
GEC Alsthom. One is that Jf there is 
still a French "ride 1 * in the new group, 
it must be very satisfied with the 
structure because the stamp Alsthtanj 
has left on the set-up is much bigger 
than that of GEC. ■ 

The new. group’s divisional struc- 
ture has been lifted from AJgthbid 
rather than from what Mr Dfietfeosges 
claims was a less coherent organisa- 
tion of s e parate companies withfni'tbe . 
old GEC power systems division. The 
new group's headquarters is in Paris. 
Its chief executive is French Two af - 
the three managing director* on . the- 
main board are French and ont of.the " 
beads of the group’s seven tiMsSons' 
»wfi two main operating subsidiaries, 
seven are French. ' i- 

The other conclusion is ‘ that the 
-French “side’' must be exasperated 
with events in the UK power am- ■ 
neering market. When merger talks- 
got under way - between. Mr Deo-. - 
georges, Sir Robert and Lord Weth- 
stock, the UK power station market 
was looking attr a ctive . Three Mg new 
cool fired stations and thieenudear. 
ones were on the way and GEC looked 
set to get a chunk of that work.' 
Instead, these projects, bar one; were 
shelved on the baric of electricttypii- 
vatisation. hi. the. new, highly .frag* 
mented UK scene, gas turbine tech- 
nology - far which GEC. Alsthom . 
does not have a long- tracft record, for 
bag power stations . — ; has -emerged 
strongly, along with, foreign compete - 

■ Hon Siftrwma , af West C onruiny mm- . . 

portn p with- GEC Alsthom, recently 
won the first large,, non-nuclear power 
station contract In the UK for a 
decade - the £35fen gas-powered 

9QOIUW g t«Him art Wmn. 

beralde. - 

For a group Witichgiete TO per cent- 
of it* sales from electricity generation - 
or transmission projects, this has . 
been a blow. It ha* clearly annoyed ■■ 
the French and British managers at 
GEC, but French, irritation . appears 
stronger. “We have been very disap- 
pointed that the UK market has not 
materialised.” says Mr- CambeaxL. 

Nevertheless, the GEC Alsthom 
board stresses that this has not 
affected Wia rationale for the merger. 
“We never thou ght we would avoid 
farrign competition. It is a feet of 
1 Mb," says Mr Combeau. Tt does not 
change thg reasons why., we joined 
forces.” , 

The formation of GEC Alsthom was 
part of a worldwide shake up in the 
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ownership structure of the power 
wi ghwwhy groups. Of the big contpa- 
niee, ohlyGen^m Electric, of the US, 
and Siemens do not -now have- a big 
joint venture partnership. 

GEC Alathoza makes' a powerful 
ar pmumt fo r product yhd market- 
ing lit between the two. former 
.operations, GEC’s traditional power 
station market has been the UK, 
China, the Far East »nd South Africa, 
whereas Alsthom’s has been France, 
North Africa and the Middle East. 
GEC has been strong in -middle size 
transformers, Alsthom in big and 
mail machine* The UK arm brought 
switchgear with vacuum technology, 
Afetham the more costly, -but more 
sophisticated gas technology. In gas 
turbines, GEC’s Huston turbine com- 
pany had machines from LflMW to 
52MW. . 

Alsthom- "1 m contributed to the 
group a lot of equipment and capabil- 


ity the fonner GEC operation lacked. 
However, a. big overlap exists in tur- 
bines and generators - -core equip- 
ment for a power plant The group 
has already warned that factory over- 
capacity -here,' exacerbated by the 
troubles iri the British power station 
market, will require plant rationalisa- 
tion, starting in earnest ***** year. 

Apart from winning orders and 
making profits, the success of the 
group wul be measured in welding 
cultures .and extracting the best from 
pooled resources. Mr Desgeorges says 
GEC was just about the only option 
tor Alsthom and be is happy with ft. 
T first co n tact e d Arnold in 1984 but 
he was not interested in a m er ger 
thaw. " Alsthom talked to Ansaldo of 
Italy (most of which is now Knkud up 
with ABB) qhd with Siemens but, 
according to Mr Desgeorges, there 
was no. hope of a Seal with these. 
The Germans say: Tm «n»Hw than 


you, but I went to be the boss.* Sie- 
mens wanted 51 per emit. It was 
impossible. Arnold (Weinstock) was 
winch more flexible.” 

However, there were, and probably 
stffl are, marked differences in behav- 
iour between the two groups. GEC’s 
power systems operation was more 
profit orientated, Alsthom more sales 
orientated. In the last foil year before 
merger, the businesses contributed by 
GEC made a £90m profit on sales of 
£L2bn. Alstbom’s profit of Ffr545m 
(£57m) was much smaller but on sales 
double at FFr28bn. 

Alsthom. according to Mr Des- 
georges. spent &4 per cent of sales on 
R&D, GEC 1-2 per cent Another big 
difference was relationships with the 
outside world. "Alsthom had mads its 
mind up to become a folly European 
company, though centred in France, 
long before the merger,” says Mr 
Cronin. GEC had not developed that 
view of Europe, but had a much stron- 
ger network of operating companies 
outride Europe. 

GEO Alsthom directors say that 
senior managers have taken to the 
concep t of the new grouping, but con- 
cede that farther down the structure 
has been some personal resistance to 

flw rlianp^ , Kn gtinh and Viwirh are 

both accepted as the company’s “lan- 
guage." but this probably comes 
easier to the French. Most of the 
Frenchmen on the board are comfort- 
able speaking WngHwh- Neither of the 
two Englishmen on the board speak 
French- though they are learning. 

GEC Alsthom still faces one str a ie- 

g c Hwrfgfow It thought had found a 
orth American arm when it agreed 
to merge with Combustion Engineer- 
ing; (C-E), of the US. last year, but the 
deal fell through at the last minute. 
Some kind of deal between GEC 
Alsthom "mi General cannot 

be ruled out. The US company already 
has a 10 per cent stake in a new gas 
turbine business set up by the 
Anglo-French group. 

The two outside factors that win 
shape GEC Alsthom’s performance 
are the success or otherwise of its 
competitors pwd the flow of orders. 
The Anglo-French group believes that 
in power stations, the Japanese trio of 

Mltwnhifthl, Witachi and Toshiba COUld 
become more competitive. As regards 
ABB. whose acquisition methods he 
describes as “brutal,” Mr Desgeorges 
wonders how that groqp can absorb 
all its buys. 

As for orders, GEC- Alsthom is 
loaded for many years with work on 
new- train systems, hmlnrflng the TGV 
high speed train and Channel tunnel 
equipment It beHeves prospects for 
gas turbine stations are good, that 
demand for switchgear and transmis- 
sion equipment worldwide will begin 
rising steeply within five years and 
that it will get some of the Mg power 
station contracts in the Third World. 
It has still to prove itself; though, as a 
supplier of Mg gas turbines for power 
statio ns, and a l ot depends on the 
newly -introduced 212MW mahhiwa - 
the weald’s biggest How well GEC 
Alsthom wTpinfta these opportunities 
will depend in large part on its ability 
to weld together two very different 
corporate cultures. 


LOMBARD 


Time to cheer up 
about the Mark 


By Samuel Brittan 


AS SOON as it became clear 
that eastern Europe was reject- 
ing not only totalitarian politi- 
cal rule but collectivist eco- 
nomics as well, a grudging 
note crept fate some western 
reactions, *«p«yteTly in relation 
to Germany. 

Yet those of ns who have 
walked past the gruesome 
museum just before Check- 
point Charlie, dedicated to 
fugitives who were shot trying 
to escape from the East, should 
rejoice over the demise of that 
regime and the forthcoming 
unification of the country. 

Not only did the fonner com- 
munist regimes have an abys- 
mal record In relation to both 
freedom and prosperity. Their 
performance was dreadful 
in areas such as environmental 
and pollution control, where 
there is a difference between 
private and social cost, and 
where textbook economics 
might expect socialist econo- 
mies to have an advantage. 

The grudging attitude to tha 
changes in Europe is not con- 
fined to the Left Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the 
imminent prospect of German 
monetary unification. We were 
previously told by the Thatch- 
erite camp that the large Fed- 
eral German payments surplus 
and low rate of inflation - 
compared with the position in 
Britain - made it impossible 
for Britain to join the EMS. 
The same sources now tell us 
that the vulnerability of the 
Mark fha likely inflation- 
ary forces arising from unifica- 
tion make it undesirable. 
Whatever happens to the Ger- 
man - or any other - econ- 
omy is presented as a reason 
for B ritain not joining. 

Obviously there will be 
plent y of hunfles to rnm rmmtL 
in monetary unification. But 
the pessimism is being over- 
done, even by some in the 
Frankfort business commu- 
nity. In terms of population. 
East Germany will account for 
between a quarter and a fifth 
of the whole country. The Inte- 
gration task Is less than that 
accomplished at the inception 
of the Federal Republic when 
mfllkms of retagees came from 
the East The Bundesbank Is 
confidant that the rate of infla- 
tion rati be held to an annual 
average of 8 per cent over the 
next few . years. 


The one-for-one conversion 
rate for East German Marks, 
supposedly offered by Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl, has been 
used to frighten the faint- 
hearted. It will look very differ- 
ent when we know how much 
East Germans will be able to 
convert straight away at that 
rate. But even if the worst 
came to the worst, the value of 
money in the East are 

only Borne 15 per cent of those 
in the Federal Republic and 
represent a similar proportion 
of output. The Bundesbank 
should be able to prevent these 
having an Inflationary effect 
with normal monetary tools. 

The most worrying problems 
concern wages, industry and 
public finance. If real wages 
are set too high, many jobs win 
be lost and investment will not 
be attracted. If they are too low 
mass emigration will continue. 
East German wages are about 
'60 per cent of the West German 
ones, if converted at par while 
the productivity ratio is some- 
what less. The West German 
unions are predictably behav- 
ing as false friends by demand- 
ing wage equalisation. Fortu- 
nately, the influx of 
immigrants win weaken the 
unions and other influences 
making for wage rigidities - 
another reason why the end of 
the Wall is not universally wel- 
come. 

The Brookings Institution 
suggestion (“Counting the cost 
of German unification,” FT 
March 15) for an East German 
pay subsidy points in the 
wrong direction. For enterprise 
there needs to break with the 
habit of looking to the state for 
solvency, not encouraged fur- 
ther. 

The required investment is 
likely to be financed by run- 
ning down capital exports and 
using German savings to 
ffnnnra all-German investment, 
public and private. The coun- 
terpart will be a running-down 
of the payments surplus which 
Barclays expects to be elimi- 
nated within two or three 
years. 

Main-stream International 
economists have always urged 
this and have no right to be 
surprised if it means higher 
worm interest rates - which 
are in any case a small price to 
pay for the advancement of 
freedom and prosperity. 
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A supply side answer to East German problems 


From Mr Hans-Hetmut Kotz 
and Mr Dieter Wermuth. 

Sir, Politics in Germany 
have been more or less pushed 
along by those voting with 
their feet and leaving the East 
on the brink of economic cat- 
lapse. Stopping the outflow to 
the W est is thus the top politi- 
cal pziorttya 

We believe the solnthni must 
involve a supply ride response, 
with markets that provide 
Incentives and competition. 
Only thus will resources be 
used economically and will 
people be provided with the 
goods they desperately want 
We should like to make a 
straightforward proposal for 
the change to a mixed, west- 
ern-style economy. 

Let us take the name Volk- 
seigene Betriebe (people's 
owned companies) literally. 
Since individuals in East Ger- 
many have been deprived for 


four decades by an utterly inef- 
ficient set of economic institu- 
tions, they should be compen- 
sated by receiving property 
rights in the state-owned Kotn- 
binate now to be privatised. 

Such a reallocation of prop- 
erty rights from the state 
should be conducted on- a 
household basis. Since many 
Kambinate will quickly floun- 
der once exposed to real cam- 
petition, households should be 
given a basket or a market 
index of participation rights 
rather than just the shares of 
the company where they work. 

From the start, these should 
be made individually tradable 
on stock exchanges. This 
would wiaire available the man- 
ifold instruments of capital 
markets for economic restruct- 
uring, especially for the dives- 
titure of the clumsy Kombi- 
nate. Shareholders who see 
good earning a potential from 


their stocks through changes 
in management poMdes would 
stick to their initial endow- 
ment oT property rights or try 
to increase it Others might 
want to sen and raise money 
for consumer goods. 

Buyers might include Kom- 
binat managers seeking to 
invest through leveraged buy- 
outs In their own abilities. 
They could use their own prop- 
erty rights as collateral. If this 
happened soon. East Germany 
would be a much more attrac- 
tive proposi tio n - real wages 
are still low, the willingness to 
work hard would be high, and 
prospects for a sound return on 
investments would be good. 
This should attract foreign 
interest and mneteneeded capt- 
tal and knowhow. 

However,, this runs into the 
emotional, politically sensitive 
idea of a sell-oat to the West 
For the public, it seems impor- 


tant whether a company is 
owned by natives or foreigners. 
Against this, enlightened rea- 
soning usually states that indi- 
viduals evaluate companies in 
three ways. As investors, they 
want profits. As workers, they 
want a decent living. And both 
have to respond to consumers 
looking far sound products. 

There is a sell-out going an 
in Spain and Portugal and the 
Spanish and Portuguese love 
it, because the resulting capital 
inflow has led to some of the 
world’s highest growth rates. 
Who still recalls that the US 
was sold out to the British in 
the 19th century? 

Hflufi - TMinnt Ifnt^ ■ . m . 

Chief Eco nomist, 

Deutsche Giroze nt rale, 

Dieter Wermuth, 

Managing Director,. 
Manufacturers Hanover’s 
investment hank, - 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


Adam Smith and site value 
rating as a poll tax alternative 


Law needed to curb excessive 
pay increases for directors 


From Mr Fred Harrison. 

Sir, Whereas others have 
quoted and counter-quoted 
Adam Smith on the poll tax 
(Letters, March 15), no one has 
yet noted that he identified 
ground rents as the most 
appropriate source of revenue 
for government 

These, he wrote, were "... a 
species of revenue which the 
owner, in many cases, enjoys 
without any care or attention 
of his own. 

“Tho ugh a part of this reve- 
nue should be taken from him 
In order to defray the expenses 
of the state, no discouragement 
will thereby be given to any 
sort of industry. 


“The annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, 
the real wealth and revenue erf 
the great body of the people, 
might be the same after such a 
tax as before. ,v 

“Ground-rents, and the ordi- 
nary rent of land, are, there- 
fore, perhaps, the species of 
revenue which can best bear to 
have a peculiar tax imposed 
upon them.” (Wealth of 
Nations, Book V, Chapter IL) 
Site value rating will surely 
be one of the contenders in any 
search for an alternative to the 
poll tax. 

Fred Harrison, 

Centre for Incentive Taxation, 
177 VauxhaU Bridge Road. SW1 


From Mr AC Duncan. 

Sir, Is it not time lor legisla- 
tion to control the excessive 
increases which directors of 
public companies are prone to 
award themselves? 

It would appear futile for 
governments to try to persuade 
employees to accept rises 
below the rate of inflation 
while, condoning directors’ sal- 
ary and bonus package 
increases which outstrip not 
only inflation, but also their 
companies’ earnings growth. 

A Simple faHHHl" mnM limit 

annual increases in total remu- 
neration for directors of public 
companies to not more than 
the average anrmal tnoraaBg In 


their companies’ earnings over 
the previous three years. No 
increases would be permitted if 
the immediately prior year 
showed a loss or a drop in 
earnings. 

TO cater for special circum- 
stances, this limit , could be 
waived by a proxy vote of 
Shareholders in which, say, at 
least 60 per emit agreed. 

Such a measure would go a 
long way to convince union 
members that not only, the 
rank and file have. to. suffer 
wage restraint 
A.C. Duncan,. 

19 Cork Street, 

BeEzeCUy, 


Mr Scargill and the political outlook of the NUM leadership 


From Professor Brian Towers. 

Sir, I have no wish to pro- 
long the correspondence on the 
1984-85 miners' strike, but it is 
difficult not to respond to Mr 
Franklin (Letters, March 12) 
who equates the NUM leader- 
ship and its political views 
with those of Mr Scargill on 
the basis of a 1975 interview. 

First, the now famous New 
Left Review interview of June 
1975 was seven years before Mr 
Scargill was elected president 
of the NUM. That does not nec- 
essarily mean that time 
changes one's view of the 
world, but at least it has to be 
taken into account 


Second, Mr Scargill is not 
the NUM leadership. He was, 
and is, one of a group of three 
senior officers, part of, and 
responsible to, the union’s 
national executive. The execu- 
tive also reflects the views of 
the NUM area officers and 
those who elected them. The 
NUM is a federal structure and 
even today, five years afto- the 
strike, the national union 
remains impoverished relative 
to the areas. 

It cannot be denied that Mr 
Sc argill bad subs tantial influ- 
ence within the NUM, given 
the executive’s predominantly 
left ideology and especially 


after Ms overwhelming victory 
in the presidential ballot. How- 
ever, even then he did not con- 
stitute the NUM leadership by 
himself.' 

Thirdly, mid In relation to 
the membership, the NUM has 
for long been 'addicted to dele- 
gate conferences and regular 
balloting: While tide may be 
used to serve the leadership it 
can also constrain ft. 

For example, it is probable 
that tte- mass of the striking 
miners, and their .wives, had 
no wish to overthrow anything 
- much less the state. Their 
strike aims were succinctly 
sununed-up in th*» «ing im “Coal 


not dole.” They were defendin g 
their jobs ' and c ommuniti es 
against tits Coal Board's com- 
mitment to an early and exten- 
sive-closure policy. - Why was 
that a threat to the state? 

Finally, awurmlwg »Ko _NXJM 

had - “won” in 1985 (whatever 
that would have' meant in 
terms of an agreement) would 
that have ushered In a govern- 
ment with revolutionary ambi- 
tions? If Mr Franklin believes 

that ■ i.- ■ • 

Brian Tbwrfrs, 

Editor, 

Industrial Relations Journal. 
University of Strathdyder . _ 
Glasgow 
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IF I GAVE YOU 
AN ORDER FOR 
100, OCX) MORE UNITS, 
HOW SOON CAN 
I HAVE THEM? 
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Itb the old, old story - 
Customers expea you to puli oat all 
the stops to process tbrirorders qrickiy 
then seem to lose ah sense of urgency 
when itcomestosettiing their account. 

And delays in payment can be costly 
. With cash flow problems and high 
interest rates you can? develop your 
business as qiuddy aa you’d wish. 

However; with International Factors 
behind you your cash flow will improve 
dramatically And you’ll have a much 
brighter future in freer of you. 

Unlike most fectors, well pay up to 85% 
of your sales invoices immediately with 
the remainder when your customer pays. 


WeTtook after the administration of 

your salesledger so you can concentrate on 
running your business. We can also provide 
you with 100% protection against bad 
debts. 

With 11 offices throughout the U.K. 
and 25 associated companies worldwide, 
we can look after your needs both in the 
U.K. and internationally 

Thatb another reason wete retained 
by so many of the country^ most 
successful companies. 

It all adds up to the fact that we have 
the experience, the facilities and resources 
.. to taBor our services to ariiemk individual 
requirements. 


Find out what we can do for you by 
calling David Richardson at Internationa] 
Factors on 0273 212II or Freefone 0800 
521371. 

Well show you results -and a 
commitment thatk 100%. 
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French Socialists riven by power struggle 


By Ian DavMeon in Rennes 

FRANCE’S ruling Socialist 
Party yesterday plunged into 
its wceret-evur cxids, at the end 
of a four-day congress in 
Rennes, having foiled to find a 
compromise between rival fac- 
tions straggling far control of 
the party. 

The Hnngwr of the continuing 
party conflict, a precursor to 
the struggle over who win rep- 
resent the Socialist Party in 
the presidential elections in 
five years’ time, is that it could 
undermine the stability of the 
minority Socialist Government 

For the first time in Us his- 
tory, the Socialist Party ended 
Its congress without having 
produced even the facade of a 
formal settlement between 
bosses. Negotiations for 
tastery of the party hier- 
archy reached d ea dlock yester- 
day, despite an all-night sitting 
on Saturday night, and will 
have to be resumed on Tues- 
day. 

The crisis has been _ 
farted by the open chaTtang e ; 
the leadership of the party by 
Mr Laurent Fables, the youth- 
ful speaker of the National 
Assembly, against the 
entrenched alliance between 
Mr Lionel Jospin and Mr Pierre 
Manroy, the past and present 
first secretaries of the party. 

An three men claim to repre- 
sent the mainstream of the 
Socialist Party, hi the tradition 
established by President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, its effective 
rounder and spiritual leader. 
Bu t the c lash betwe en them 
constitutes the woist-ever split 
within the majority Mittecran- 



Rivals for power (teft to right): Laurent Babins, Speaker of the National Assembly; Pierre Manroy, pre sent Socialist Party secretary; 
L i onel Jospin, former Socialist Party secretary; Michel Bocard, Prime Minister 


(fist clan In the party, and sym- 
bolises the beginning of the 
post-Mitterrand era. 

No attempt has been made In 
Rennes to disguise the fact 
that fbds is a straight-forward 
struggle for power. Ostensibly 
the form of a party congress is 
a contest between different pol- 
icy platforms but neither Mr 
Fablns nor the MauroyJospin 
clan pretended that there were 
any significant policy differ- 
ences between them. On the 
contrary, the main issue at the 
all-night negotiations which 
finally broke down at dawn on 
Sunday was a sharing-out of 
top jobs In the party hierarchy. 

In terms of grass-roots sup- 
port mustered in the run-up to 


the congress, the two rival MB- 

tprrqprffgf rfaira arp neck-andr 

neck with slightly liy Hwn 30 
per cent each of the votes of 
party militants. Mr Michel 
Rocard, the Prime Minister, 
representing a social-demo- 
cratic dan on the right flank of 
the party, lags slightly behind 
with just under 25 per cent 

Mr Jean-Pierre Chevene- 
ment, the Defence Minister 
who stands for what could be 
described as left-wing Gaull- 
Ism, is well down with less 
than 9 per cent, while Mr Jean 
Poperen, Minister for Relations 
with the Parliament; tum muter 
8 per cent. 

If no wnmpmnwtM Is reached 
this week between the rival 


factions, Mr Fabiua could 
decide to go into internal oppo- 
sition to the party leadership, 
rather than submit to terms 
demanded by Mr Jospin and 
Mr Mauroy. This would be 
deeply embarrassing for the 
French Government because 
the Fabins rfmi farinfei wight 
ministers, including Mr Pierre 
B e regovoy, the Finance Minis- 
ter, and Mr Pierre Jaxe, the 
Minister of the Interior . 

Mr Fablns* seme in the pre- 
congress canvas was signifi- 
cantly greater than many 
experts had predicted and at 
the plenary session of the con- 
gress he easily out-shone his 
rivals, as measured by audi- 
ence applause. But the con- 


deadlock suggests that 
whirlwind campaign, with 
Its ruthless determination to 
conquer the party machine for 
his own presidential ambitions, 
and its sweeping promises of 
largesse and party posts, may 
have upset as many people as 
it enticed. 

At all events, the party crisis 

tiiw farwi P rnditait Mitterrand 

with, a serious dilemma of 
authority and leadership. In 
forwiw, ffure is little 
; that Mr Mitterrand's pre- 
ferred dauphin would be Mr 
Fahtas. But the split which has 
now erupted threatens to 
weaken both the party and the 
Government. 


BP to shed 
hundreds 
of jobs at 
London HQ 

By Sloven Butter 
in London 

EMPLOYEES at British 
petroleum’s Ti W 1 *" 1 headquar- 
ters will each receive a letter 
today, followed by a personal 
inte r view , in which they will 
learn whether or not they still 
have a job with the company. 

Ettr more than 1,100 of them, 
amounting to about 45 per 
cent of the corporate centre 
staff, die answer will be “no." 
AHiinwgh attempts will be 
made to find Jobs for several 
hundred elsewhere in the 
group, up to SO per cent will 
be made redundant In the ueort 
year. 

The Job losses are part of a 
shake-op of HP’s s yst e m of cor- 
porate management initiated 
by Mr Robert Horton, wbo 
became chairman last week. 

The pro g r am me, called Proj- 
ect 19S, is ainaad at reducing 
bureaucracy to make file com- 
pany more flexible and respon- 
sive in the years ahead. 

Although the Jed) losses and 
the reorganisation are concen- 
trated at the head office, the 
programme also alms to 
streamline decision processes 
throughout the group by 
decentralising investment 
authority within BP’S four 
main business streams: explo- 
ration and production, refin- 
ing and marketing; c h e mica ls , 
and nutrition. 

The need for change was 
confirmed in a surv e y of BP 
employees conducted last year; 
which found widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the compa- 
ny's cumbersome management 
processes. Employees also said 
the c o mpan y had no co n ce rn 
for personal development. 

Sfr Peter Walters, outgoing 
chairman. Is widely credited 
with strengthening BP by 
reducing business streams 
from eleven to four during his 
ten. years in office. An elabo- 
rate system of controls also 
played a role In restoring BP 
to Ihumrial hwHli. 

However, Project 1990 has 
concluded that BP’S complex 

mMiMHTi flrt « whm wi am frm p- 

propnateto a business that 
h«w been simplified and have 
become a burdm on the group. 

The job losses will be con- 
centrated in office s u pport and 
Information systems. When BP 
moves this year to smaller 
offices nearby, these services 
will be provided for by con- 
tractors which may end up 
employing some of the current 


Brazil prepares for reaction to 
Collor’s liquidity squeeze plan 


By Iwo Dawnay in Rio de Janeiro 


BRAZIL’S business community 
is bracing itself for a collapse 
in the Merit dollar and shire 
prices today as markets react 
to the fiercest liquidity squeeze 
in the c oun t ry’ s history. 

Throughout the weekend, 
perplexed bankers and busi- 
nessmen have been at their 
desks trying to assess the 
likely impact of of file auda- 
cious measures, which effec- 
tively froze some tlOOtm in per- 
sonal savings and corporate 
assets. 

Hu package, tabkdhyPrest 
deni Fernando Collar on Fri- 
day, 24 hours after his inaugu- 
ration, has provoked turmoil 
within the political and busi- 
ness establishment Sane con- 
servatives have described Mr 
Conor’s measures as an act of 
treachery to his political allies. 
By contrast, the new presi- 
dent’s left wing opponents 
have reluctantly admitted that 
both the liquidity squeeze and 
punitive new taxes on the rich 
are for more daring than any- 
thing they would have consid- 
ered. 

Under the 220-page plan, citi- 
zens and companies are forbid- 
den from withdrawing more 


than 50,000 cruzeiros (U.500) 
from their accounts, or more 
Hum 20 per wwt of the ftmds 
they have in “ovennghf’ or 
oilier interesthearing deposits. 

Remaining ftmds will be held 
for 18 months, adjusted to com- 
pensate far inflation and will 
attract 6 per cent interest. 
Only then will they be released 
in 12 monthly parcels. 

The measure aims to put a 
revere squeeze on liquidity, 
thereby temporarily humiliat- 
ing the Government's debt ser- 
vice burden, giving value to 
the new cruzei ro currency and 
squeezing out inflation — now 
at a rate of 85 per cent a 
month, it is part or a compre- 
hensive programme of changes 
intended to push Brazil in a 
single legislative stroke from a 
centralised command economy 
towards a highly deregulated 

marfcp* T f|nrie1 T 

Other measures have 
included the closure of e n t i re 
Ministries, the ending of all 
subsidies and incentives, tough 
new taxes on financial transac- 
tions and personal fortunes, 
price and wage controls, and a 
dramatic liberalisation of 
imports. 


AQ the measures must now 
be approved by Congress. But 
few doubt that they will be 
adopted. 

Early opinion polls have 
shown that .58 percent of Bra- 
zilians approve the pi«i. Most 
political analysts behove, how- 
ever, that its popularity rating 
will grow markedl y as the poor 
majority of poor people ‘find 
the rate of price rises foiling 
and their purchasing power 
improving. 

The impact of the measures 
wflT&ll most’ ah ' the 'rich and 
. on foe sales of expensive lux- 
ury products. 

Ms Zelia Cardoso de Mello, 
the 37-year-old Economy Minis- 
ter who drew up the plan, says 
90 per cent of Brazilians will be 
unaffected by the bloddng of 
savings accounts. 

Businesses wfll be allowed to 
pay their wages MBs from fro- 
zen accounts, but must Md in 
central bank-organised auc- 
tions if they want to convert 
their cruzados novos, the now- 
redundant currency, into the 
new cruzeiros. 

Some businessmen believe 
the Impact of the measure will 
be to create a deep recession. 


South Korean shuffle signals 
a change in economic policy 

By John Ridding in Seoul 


MR Roh Tae Woo, the South 
Korean President, announced a 
sweeping Cabinet reshuffle at 
the weekend, replacing 15 of 
the 27 ministers including 
most of the incumbent econom- 
ics taim. 

The reshuffle is the most 
extensive since President Roh 
took office in 1388 and follows 
the formation in January of a 
broad new ruling coalition 
between his Democratic Jus- 
tice Party and two of the three 
opposition parties. 

The most k 

in the reshuffle concern — 
economic posts. Mr Cho Soon, 
the Deputy Prime Minister and 
the Minister of the Ec onomic 
Planning Board, is replaced by 
Mr Lee Seung Tun, a former 
Finance Minister. 

The change In the top cabi- 
net economic post is seen by 
analysts as indicating a shift 
towards more expansionary 
economic policies. Mr Cho 
Soon has cone under criticism 
far the slowdown 2n foe growth 
rate of file economy and slug- 


gish export performance. Last 
year, GNP Increased by 65 per 
cent, compared with 12 per 
cent in 1988. Exports rose by 
only 3 per cent. 

Mr Chung Tong Buy, the 
new Finance Minister, and Mr 
Park HI Soo, the new Minister 
for Trade and Industry, are 
also believed to flavour a 
"growth first" policy Instead of 
Hib emphasis on price stability 
and more equitable income dis- 
tribution advocated by Mr Cho 
Soon and his team. A meeting 
of the new economic officia l s 
will be held early this week to 
it ri ann hH* measures to stimu- 
late exports and investment. 

Analysts said that the 
reshuffle might also result in 
the delay of controversial 
reforms aimed at reducing the 
concentration of owner- 
ship and forcing the use of real 
names in financial transac- 
tions. Both measures are 
strongly opposed by the busi- 
ness community, and in partic- 
ular the large c o nglo m e r ates, 
or Chaebol, .which dominate 


the economy. 

Despite the extent of the 
reshuffle, several of the most 
important portfolios were 
retained. Mr Kang Young 
Hoon, the Prime Minister, Mr 
Choi Ho Joong, the Foreign 
Minister, and Mr Lee 
Hoon, Defence Minister, 
retain their posts. 

The reshuffle also brings 
into Hm Government members 
of fiie two opposition partite 
which joined the DJP to form 
the Democratic Liberal Party. 
Mr Lee Hee D, one of the clos- 
est aides to Mr Kim Jang PD, 
leader of the former New Dem- 
ocratic Republican Party, 
becomes Enogy and Resources 
Minister, and Mr Kang Bo 
Seong, a member of the former 
Reunification Democratic 
Party, becomes Minister far 
Agriculture and Fisheries. : 

However, five of the -new 
ministers, including the new 
Deputy Prime Minister, are 
members of the DJP, illustrat- 
ing its continued dominanc e in 
file Government. ■’ 


Shamir sees 
off party 
chaUege to 
leadership 

By Hugh-Camegy fn 
Jerusalem and Peter 
Riddell in Washington 

THE tortured process of 
forming a new Israeli Govern- 
ment got under way officially 
yesterday as US President 
George fed mm under can* 
grasskma! attfabn for under- 
mining the East peace 

process and contributing to 
the GoTcnunanfs coIIapae. 1 

Mr Yttzhafo Shamir, the 
Incumbent Prime Minister 
scuttled by an an^ ecedented 
no-confidence vote in the 
Knesset (parliament) last 
Thursday, gruffly denied any 
intention to resign and fended 
off a weekend challenge to his 
leadership to win fire endorse- 
ment of MPs of his hardline 
Likud Party. 

. He may face a stronger chal- 
lenge later, but yesterday the 
Likud MPs recommended to 
President Chaim Herzog that 
Mr be authorised as 

leader of the largest party to 
form a governm e n t to succeed 
the Likud-Labour coalition 
wtakfo collapsed last week over 
Ukud’s refusal to accept US 
proposals for foraeU-Pialestin- 
lan peace talks. 

Labour MPs are hoping 
Presldent Herzog wifi. instead 
give Mr Shimon Peres, Labour 
le ader, th e first ch anc e to try 
to farm a government, despite 
having 99 seats in the ISOeeat 
Knesset to Likud’s 40. Labour 
Is imnfcfay on whining enough 
support from the 18 religious 
factions to add to small left- 
wing grams and command a 
majority in parliament to 
accept the US proposals. 

However, Labour’s Initial 
confidence was doited yester- 
day by the decision of the Shas 
religions party to tell Presi- 
dent Herzog its preference was 
for another broad coali tion le d 

tmnuftiious row in ShaL at the 
weekend. Rabbi Yitzhak Per- 
etz, one of its six MPS, quit the 
party hi protest at Shas" cru- 
cial derision not to back Mr 
Shamir in the vote. 

Congressional criticism of 
President Bnsh for tbe US rule 
in the Government's collapse 
broadened at the weekend to 
include the Democratic leader- 
ship. Senator George Mitchell, 
the Democratic Majority 
leader, has accused Mr Bush of 
making a “heavy-handed blun- 
der" in talking two weeks ago 
of US opposition to new Jow- 

lah settiements in East Jerusa- 
lem. 


WORLD WEATHER 
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Soviet Communist Party in disarray 


Continued from Page 1 
most successfully in the cop- 
rent elections in the mam 
Soviet cities. 

Mr Ugachev was careful not 
to criticise Mr Gorbachev 
openly. But he denounced 
“those who participate in anti- 
sodabst movements.” and sup- 
ported a can for ‘'a political 
testing of party members." 

The Soviet President faces a 
difficult challenge in dealing 
with the independence move- 
ment in Lithuania and the 
other Baltic republics, without 
simply aggravating the eraser 1 
vative backlash in the party 
and the armed forces. 


He Insisted; "We will act 
within the framework of- the 
constitution, the law,- and with 
great respect Cm - the Lithua- 
nian people.” Efe accused the 
Lithuanians of "something* 
decided overnight* In the heat 
of Hw moment. 

"We shall act responsibly 
with a view to realising the 
aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people from the viewpoint of 
strengthening their indpend- 
race and sovereignty - hot at 
the same time within the 
of co-operation with all 
lies." 

His words were In sharp con- 


trast to the apparent threat 
implied by sudden military 
manoeuvres In the republic, 
with a flurry of- mOttary trans- 
port aircraft taking off and 
lawiing jjj the mffifawy aliyirt, 

according to reports from Vil- 
nius. On Saturday, it was also 
reported that helicopters 
dropped leaflets over the city, 
urging residents to attund the 
anti-independence rally. 

It was impossible to gauge 
the turnout accurately, with 
the Ministry of the Interior 
reporting some 100,000 demon- 
strators, and Sajudis, the inde- 
pendence movement, ebriming 
it was no more than 10,000. 


nil ! : \ mu M\ 


times for the 
lucky country 



Australia’s business and 
finan cial • community Is 
approaching Saturday’s 
Tiancnnl alecflmns in a charac- 
teristic fit of manic depression. 

No-one thinks muc h of Mr. 
Hawke’s Labor Administration, - 
but very few want the alterna- 
tive. The apparent dudes lies 
between a continued down* 
ward drift ond * 1 * Labor or a 
possible crunch, 1980 Tha t cher 
style, under a Liberal (Le. con- 
servative) coalition. Few want 
the pain of the latter; of those, 
who do, even fewer trust the 
competence of file liberals to 
turn the pain to economic 
advantage. 

The big economic issue 
underlying the election is 
labour productivity. Austra- 
lia's archaic union practices 
are Mamed for its failure to 
p«*aWigh an export-led manu- 
facturing base. But the accord 
between Labor and the untons 
has delivered in one Im portant 
respect: since 1985, average 
wages have fallen about 2 per 
cent a year in. real -terms. Aus- 
tralian wBw w inT« traditionally 
have among - their causes a 
wages break-out.- That la not a 
worry this time; but industry 
is detectably nervous that a 
liberal win might change that. 


Basic problems 

Althongh productivity is a 

pmnlnn problem*, ft fo-fai 008 

i mportan t sense a red herring. 
Australia's basic difficulty 
remains the mwm as era: 
of a Thir d World export profile 
combined with a First World 
consumption pattern. The 
result is a one-way traffic In 
added value and an endemic 
deficit on the balance of 
meats. But with that 
now running at nearly- 6 per 
cent of GNP, indnstzfol strat- 
egy is a hmuy. The instinct is 
rather to keep banging out tra- 
ditional esparto of agricultural 
and mineral raw materials in 
an urgent attempt to dose the 
gap: - V 

The goal of e x p o rti ng added ■ 
value may be ill usory air a 
deeper lend. BHP, Australia^ 
biggest miner, says bluntly 
that ezpprieiice shdwnfts best 
returns come Coni idling min- 
erals straight out of the 
ground. Fadnc Dunlop, a nota- 
ble M Mm plfl of Australian suc- 
cess in mn wmiin- 

goods, now sells three times as 
much in Australia as- it pro- 
duces there, ft also has further 
plans for moving manufacture 
offshore. . 

The results -.of all thfa are . 
painfully evident. Australia’s 
current account deficit , is tun- 
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at least AJllbh consists of 
overseas debt 'repayments. The 
effect is what Is known in local 


parlance as the boiling frog 
syndrome. If the frog cannot 
get out of tbe water, someone 
had better tom down fim heat. 

The present high interest 
rate regime seems to be doing 
just that. Business investment 
last year teas up 14 per cent: 
this year it could be 3 per cent 
down. New housing was up 8 
per cent last year and may be 
down 12 per cent tills year. 
Consumer expenditure, in 
mnrif»»a contrast to the UK, 
may be tire most robust compo- 
nent of demand: up 5 per cent 
last year, and this year up by 
perhaps a further 2 par cent 


Earnings outlook . 

- The question, as for the UK 
will us*, fa whether «h« 
up to a .hard or soft landing. 
One respectable view says that 
a seft landing is never likely in 
a .country with Australia’s 
small population and its tradi- 
tional tendency never to do 
firing s by halves. There is also 
a widespread and cynical belief 
fiiwt interest rates will go up 
after the Mection, whichever 

party wins. 

But the reverse is perhaps 
more BkMyr.fbat tbe currency, 

which is generally seen as 

about 10 per cent overvalued 
against the US dollar, will be 
allowed to drop instead. 
Indeed, Mr Paul Keating, 

Tjhnr’n Hnamm Mhrinfan *, mim 

very close last week to promis- 
ing a post-election interest rate 
cut:' -■ 

Despite that, the outlook for 
corporate earnings is scarcely 
cheerfUL For the market as a 
whole, earnin g s in the year to 
June 1989 were up by about 20 
per cent. In the current year 
tiie figure wifi be half that at 
best In the year to June 1991, 
gloomier forecasts envisage bo 
growth at all, either in earn- 
ings or in di vi d ends . 

. But the Australian equity 
market has some curious , fea- 
tures of its own. Since mid- 
1988^ domestic (but not foreign) 
investors have enjoyed the 


teu ptflto of imputation tax on 
dividends. On paper, industrial 
stocks now yield 6 per cent 
Fm funds, even after 

15 per cent income tax, the real 
net yield is around 8.4 per cent. 
This looks pretty good val ue hi 
an enT wnTn y with an underly- 
ing 7 per cent inflation rate 
and a prospect of declining 
l- yl ii m s (S3 cash. 


Cash flow 

According to one school of 
thought, a Anther prop for the 
equity market comes in projec- 
tions of institutional cash flow. 

A striking feature of the 
Labor-onion accord is that 
national wage bargaining 
allows for 3 percentage prints 
of wage awards to go into 

superannuation funds. The fig- 
ure Is due to rise to 4 per cent 
by Mfty next year, with a union 
target of 9 per cent by the mid- 
1990s. The more bullish Austra- 
lian brokers are thereby led to A 
forecast huge rises in cash flow 
-through to the year 2000. 

There are at least three 
snags here. First, only a small 
sportion of Australia’s 


is covered by the 3 per cent 
superannuation system. Sec- 
ond, Australian Institutions 
have a habit of switching large 
rinmhi of flow overseas. 
Third, and most Important, 
Australian' pension- ftmds as a 
class are at present overfunded 
to the extent that tew are 
receivi ng any cash flow at alL 
Since under the Australian sys- 
tem pensions are paid as lamp 
sums on retirement, the pash 
o utflow is correspondingly 
abrupt. 

For the domestic Investor, 
none of this need matter too 
much. The historic market 
multiple of around 11.7 Is com- 
fortably below the five-year 
average. The expected decline 
in the currency is a net benefit: 
the mining giant GRA, for 
example, reckons to hmm a 
net A$22m pr o fit for every 1 
cant depredation against the 
US dollar: 

But for the fo re ig n Investor, 
it is hard to see what offsets 
the long-term currency risk 
posed by the baste imbalances 
in the eco n omy. This is espe- 
cially true if, 88 seems likely, 
the resource stocks have 
already been bid up by the 
locals m hqpes of a currency 
fall which has yet to happen. 
Whoever wins Saturday's elec- 
tion, Australia should remain 
from the outsider’s viewpoint 
as described by its more cyni- 
cal residents: a wonderful 
place to live, but a-- terrible 
place to invest 
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Deutsche Bank epit- 
omises the .German pat- 
tern of ‘universal 
banks", combining tradi- 
tional banking with cor- 
porate finance, 

securities dealing, and 
stockforofclng. Its recent 
purchase of-Moigan 
Grenfell seemed an Indi- 
cation that universal 
banking was on the 
advance. But, reports 
David Lasceiles, a recent study argues that 
universal banking fs not well equipped to pre- 
vail in a genuinely International market 
Beck Page 


Vt’s a fight to the finish 

Eurodear, the. International bond market's 
largest clearing house, is in clanger of finding 
itself Isolated In a row involving Hs rival Cedel 
and the Association of International Bond 'Deal- 
ers. Not only are relations between the two 
clearers at an all-time low, but Eurodear could 
be left behind In the race to develop new set-' 
tiement standards for the Euromarket Page 23 ■ 

Tho contributing factor 


rarraiitnna of Overall, UK companies 

pWMton achma SSSXSgttl 
assoxs^ pension schemes.. 

UK . mv according to a survey by 
- , the WM Company, which 

measures pension fund 
performance. The sur- 
vey also shows marked 
changes in the dlstribu- 
I tipn of pension fund- - 
6% 6%. assets over the past 

ioon 1oaa decade — including a 

-J-v 1 — _ 1 sharp drop In the share 

of assets held In UK bonds. Eric Short reports 
on thepenstoh managers’ holiday. Page 22 . 


Overseas Qf 
Equities €L 
6 % 
I960 


Quality street borrowing 

International banka have burned .their fingers 
in finandng high reward but risky transactions 
and are retreating to quality. As a result high 
quality borrowers can easily raise funds on 
fine terms, even for major acquisitions. Two 
such deals emerged last week Into a market ' 
starved for top-name borrowers indudlng a 
£ 1 . 8 bn ($2.8bn) credit to finance a complex 
pubs-tor-'breweries swap between Grand Met* . 
ropolltan and Elders I XL, reports Norma. . 
Cohen. Page 23 
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Perestroika conies to the London Stock Exchange 

Long-overdue changes will sweep away the LSE’s lumbering bureaucracy, reports Richard Waters 

I magine an empire crnmhltng _ 1989. Securities firms complain ture in which e?ch erf the fou 

its economy to crisis, its out- Lowdoi* 8t * turnover... .■ ■anti employment that too much or their cash is markets would control, and pa; 

tying regions breaking away, ^dax lsei-ido~ ^ I 3 « ravine for the unkeen of the cen- ■. for. the services it receives fron 


I magine an «nn p !r » crumbling: 
Its economy to crisis, its out- 
lying regions breaking away, 
its new leadership demanding 
more ex ec u t i ve- power. 

No, this is not the Soviet 
Union, hut London’s, interna- 
tional Stock Exchange. However, 
toe Exchange’s fate can usefully 
be compared to -that oTa State 
whose historical relevance is 
vanishing, leaving 'a lumbering 
bureaucracy in the shell - of a 
once-ereat organisation. Radical 
change is long overdue: 

For toe Exchange, toe moment 
of truth has arrived.' The -market 
this week faces 'rts own peres- 
troika in the shape of a major 
reorganisation to : breathe life 
back into administrative 
structure, which has become 
clogged and unworkable^ l Zhis is 
likely to be accompanied by two 
things: a transferor power from 
the nanexecutives who populate 
many of Exchange's commit- 
tees to its executives, and further 
redundancies to cut toe central 
market’s burgeoning cost base. 

. If that were not enough change 
for one week, the Exchange’s 
governing cquncil will meet 
today -to discuss a seminal report 
on the domestic equity market, 
the largest by far of the 
Exchange’s four markets, follow- 
ing an 18-month review by a com- 
mittee under Mr bfigel Elwes of 
Warburg Securities. At the end of 
this we^, the outlines of a new 


^arnl employinent 
Average no. of employees (ftring year 

3000 


1 • ! I 
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Stock Exchange should be clear 
within the decaying form of toe 
old. 

There are two main pressures 
at work on the London Exchange. 
The first is its own cost struc- 
ture, which is widely regarded as 
unsnpportable at a time when 
tise UK equity market is suffering 
a severe squeeze. The graphs 
above, illustrate the steady 
growth in the Exchange’s staff; 
which last year topped 3,000, hav- 
ing been a meagre L246 in 1985. 

The Exchange has come a long 
way from 1965, having developed 


new markets like those for traded 
options and international equi- 
ties. It also has a new electronic 
market place to support, rather 
than the old Stock Exchange 
floor, and it laces a continual 
need to develop its systems in the 
face of growing competition. 

However, the stockmaricet can 
no longer- support these costs. 
The commissions paid by all 
stockbrokers’ customers last year 
have been estimated at £500m, 
(9800m). Compare this to the 
£180m it cost to run toe Stock 
Exchang e in the year to 31 


1989. Securities firms complain 
that too much erf their cash is 
paying for the upkeep of the cen- 
tral market. 

The second pressure at work 
on the Exchange has been toe 
increase in competition, for the 
services it offers, and the advent 
of a new, more commercially- 
minded chief executive. These 
developments have exposed 
severe flaws in the Exchange’s 
organisational structure. There 
are estimated to be anything 
from 100 to 140 committees at the 
Exchange, populated largely by 
brokers in their spare time. 

The reporting lines between 
these committees, the council 
and the market’s executives have 
got so entangled that no one 
seems very sure anymore how to 
get things done. 

Much of this is now to be swept 
away in a restr u cturing master- 
minded by Mr Peter Rawlins, 
who became chief executive last 
autumn. He has been working on 
ways of slashing the number and 
creating a coherent structure 
into which they could fit. 

This is likely to go down well 
with the market. One experi- 
enced «»nmiti!«> man, who sits 
on nine, said yesterday: "The 
organisation has been for too 
loose. There are too many people 
over l apping, and too many dotted 
reporting fines between commit- 
tees.” He adds: “Ami with any 
luck, I will have a bit less to do.” 
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Rawlins: masterminding 
the restractnrtng 

Attacking the committee struc- 
ture raises questions about the 
grandest committee of them afi. 
the Exchange's ruling council. 
Executives must pat all their 
important decisions to council for 
the vote. They want more con- 
trol, while leaving it to the coun- 
cil to agree the overall direction 
they are taking. 

Another force driving this reor- 
ganisation has been a demand 
from toe market for greater con- 
trol over the Exchange's 
operations. The Elwes report, for 
instance, calls for a new struc- 


ture in which e?dh of the four 
markets would control, and pay 
for, the services it receives from 
the Exchange. 

The restructuring has already 
started. Last week, two central 
divisions responsible for the 
Exchange’s internal systems, 
employing a total of 90 people, 
disappeared. 

At the same time, the 
Exchange's settlements division 
- employing about 700 peo- 
ple - is being turned into an 
independent unit The difficulty 
of achieving this illustrates the 
depth of the market’s problems: 
according to Mr Rawlins, 
accounting systems to the past 
have not even made it possi b le to 
tell whether the settlement oper- 
ation runs at a profit or loss. 

These issues, however, mark 
only the beginning erf Mr Raw- 
lins’ work. For Instance, who 
should own the reorganised set- 
tlement operation? The Exchange 
has said before that it will yield 
control, allowing banks a big say. 
Recent noises from around the 
market - as well as toe Elwes 
committee - suggest that the 
thinking may have reversed, and 
that this particular piece of the 
empire may not be given its inde- 
pendence. The banks are grum- 
bling about what they fear is an 
attempt by the Exchange to keep 
them out. The battle to come 
could be the first big test for the 
new Stock grah«ig»- 


Bush launches offensive to disarm the US Congress 

By Anthony Harris in Washington 


P RESIDENT George Bush 
continues to baffle his crit- 
ics (birindiwg- thia colum- 
nist) with contemptuous ease. 

He gives bormg interviews — 
be is perhaps the only President 
who has deliberately talked him- 
self off the front page — and his 
ratings go np. He does nothing 
about drugs, and his ratings go 
up. He is cautious with the Rus- 
sians, and lus ratings go up. He 
admits hxs limitations — "None 
of us in this room forecast what 
has happened in the last few 
weds, so why should we pretend 
to know what will happen next?" 
— and his ratings go up. 

-The Btesidg n lr "totain jiea,'^he ^ 
gestures, his sentences foil apart 
and fads thoughts appear to be 
fractured; and it all reinforces 
t)v» impression of a thoroughly 
decent man, doing the best he 
can in a baffling world. The 
impression is that of W.S. (fil- 
bert’s House of Lords, which — 
as you will remember — 
"... throughout the war/did noth- 
ing in particular/and did it very 
wefl.” 

The foot is quite different - a 
masterly display of patter, 
designed to disarm. 

And disarming is what he is 
doing, in every sense. It is now 


clear that his 1991 budget propos- 
als, which appeared inept when 
they were announced, and got a 
bad Press, were, in feet, a good 
deal more cunning than the pop- 
ular but deceptive pm gnmimp he 
set forward for 1990. 

Last year he produced a ges- 
ture budget — warm wards about 
education, the drug problem, the 
environment and his other, rhe- 
torical aims, but no fluids to do 
anything. There was a double- 
take, while the Congress and the . 
public gave a demonstration of 
the much-discussed American 
numeracy problem; but afters 
round of applause, the sums w o e 
doner“the democrats- • cried 
“Fouir and toe President's pro- 
grammes had rather a bad year 
on Capitol HflL 

This year this, strategy was 
completely reversed. The Budget 
was announced just after the frill 
extent of the Communist disaster 
became dear; but it contained a 
defence proposal which was little 
more than a continuation of the 
real-terms freeze forced on the 
White House in the previous 
year. The critics denounced this 
timid and sluggish response to 
historic events, the President 
mumbled about the need te make 
a proper assessment, and the 


Democrats In Congress quickly 
announced their own more ambi- 
tions intentions. 

It was not so easy for Congress 
to propose an actual programme, 
and State representatives were 
soon quarrelling about whose 
constituents would suffer any 
actual cuts; but as the President 
announced second thnn ghts, and 
offered to concede bigger cuts 
after all, he still looked a bit 
weak. It is only now, as the 
debate has beeh joined in good' 
earnest, that it is becoming 
clearly how throughly Congress 
was dfoimd in the coura e erf this 
charade. .>•; 

T he feegtia/in. toe Gramm- 
R udman-HoDimm legisla- 
tion, the familiar bill 
which compels the President and 
Congress to talk about a smaller 
deficit each succeeding year 
(though actually anting toe defir 
dt is strictly optional). This was 
carefully designed to put equal 
pressure on the executive and the 
legislators: if the two sides could 
not agree on a set of proposals 
which produced toe required defi- 
cit, there would be a “sequester" 
- a set of automatic cuts bearing 
equally on toe defence pro- 


House) and the discre- 


tionary civil programmes which 
get Democrats elected. There is 
not greater master of these rales 
than the President’s budget direc- 
tor, Mr Richard Barman; and it is 
now clear that he realised quite 
early in the game that Mr Gorba- 
chev’s revolution was going to 
offer a drastic change in these 
rules. Gramm-Rudman would 
become a weapon toe White 
House could use to put intolera- 
ble pressure an Congress if, and 
only if, the first Budget proposals 
greatly understated the Adminis- 
tration’s actual willingness to cut. 
defame. 

That was done In January; but 
it has only beat In the last week 
or two that Mr Damian and other 
White House aides have 
unmasked their battery. They 
now threaten a sequester. They 
are willing, as they are now 
ready to explain, to agree sub- 
stantially bigger - defence cuts 
across the bargaining table that 
would be imposed by a sequester. 
But if Congress wants to pursue 
its own agenda... 

This masterly display would be 
simply humiliating to Congress if 
that was all; but Mr Barman cou- 
ples his threat with a face-saving 
concession, or at least an appar- 
ent concession: the Administra- 


tion is now willing to discuss 
higher taxes. Congress must still 
take the initiative, which ensures 
that any new taxes will not be 
known to toe public as Bush 
taxes. And they must pass a new 
test: he will recommend only 
taxes which encourage growth. 

This may appear to make the 
whole thing impossible, but there 
are such taxes: one which he 
chose as an exampTfl would be a 
gasoline tax to pay lor better 
roads. Mr Barman Is not a doctri- 
naire man. He actually wants to 
find ways to assist needed public 
investment without encouraging 
Congress's general spending pro- 
pensnies. He- has, for wramplp, 
floated the idea erf a separate bud- 
get for public capital formation. 
He is aware of studies which 
show that infrastructure invest- 
ment, especially in transport, 
does more for productivity that 
actual plant and equipment. 
America is lucky that such formi- 
dable fiscal cunning is deployed, 
on the whole. In good causes. 

Meanwhile, the President has 
added a political gloss to this 
transport question which Mrs 
Thatcher could study with profit 
He has produced his own trans- 
port proposals: like his education 
proposals and bis environment 


programme, they rely on the 
States or on private industry to 
find the money. Anything goes, 
so long as it is off-budget So it 
would be the states which could 
readily impose Mr Barman's 
hypothetical gasoline tax. 

W hy is it that when Mr 
Bush asks local govern- 
ment to raise taxes he 
gets the applause and they get 
the blame, while when Mrs 
Thatcher tries what is basically 
toe same fiscal manoeuvre, there 
are anti-government riots? It is 
partly that Mr Bush know s that 
public spending is papular, but 
taxes are not. - 
The President therefore spon- 
sors spending, if it is in good 
causes. He invites toe individual 
states, which are (like Britain's 
local authorities) almost entirely 
run by his opponents, to start up 
what will become known as Bush 
programmes to teach the chil- 
dren, clean the water and get rid 
of drugs. But the odium of find- 
ing toe money for these pro- 
grammes will be theirs alone. 
Mrs Thatcher, whose rhetorical 
thrift is so fierce that she seems 
to regard even the best expendi- 
tures as wasteful, cannot pull off 
th is illusion. 


Economics Notebook: Bank vs State in Ital 


Lively debate with a bite 



PUBLIC ROWS between 
government and central bank 
over the conduct of interest 
rate policies - politely known 
as "lively exchanges” - add a 
bit of odour and fibre to eco- 
nomic debate in the US and in 
countries where central banks 
enjoy a large measure of inde- 
pendence. Only In Italy could 
such a lively exchange be semi 
as an attack on the freedom of 
the Bank of Italy to play its 
part in the conduct erf mone- 
tary policy. 

The story begins late last 
month when toe Bank of 
Italy’s economic bulletin 
spelled out in one-syllable 
words that the Government 
would miss its budget deficit 
target this year unless early, 
remedial action was taken. Mr 
Paolo Cirino Pomicino, the 
Budget Minister who has one 
of the most active mouths in 
the Government, responded by 
hoping that henceforward 
“monetary policy will be more 
closely allied to budgetary pot 
icy than it has been.” 

After a lurid sales of head- 
lines which implied that the 
Government’s tanks might 
soon be li ned up outside the 
central bank building on 
Rome's Via Nazionale, Ur 
Guido CarH, the Treasury Min- 
ister, fett it necessary to issue 
a communique to the effect 
that the Treasury would 
defend the Bank of Italy’s 
autonomy and was In complete 
agreement with prevailing 
monetary policy. 

This might have seemed uke 
p ol itical overkill had It not 
bear for the fact that there has 
been real anxiety at the very 
highest levels in toe Bank of 
Italy about how its relations 
with the coalition headed by 
Giullo Andreotti may develop. 
The Via Nazionale has never 
counted toe present Prime 
Minister among its greatest 
fane and remembers well that 
Mr Andreotti was a highly pa* 
give foadar during that awful 


period in 1979 when Mr Paolo 
Baffi, the then Governor, was 
almost imprisoned on 
trumped-up charges, and too 
Central Bank’s bead of bank- 
ing supervision, Mr Mario Sar- 
cinpJii, actually was. 

If it b a rf been any other min- 
ister but Mr Cirino Pomicino 
who had regretted the conduct 
of monetary policy, little more 
might have been heard. But Mr 
Pomicino is a close ally of toe 
Prime. Minis ter and is fre- 
quently credited with speaking 
hin thoughts. 

Thus it was that a lively 
debate ensued in the columns 
of Corriere della Sera oyer 
whether further legislative 
underpinning was needed to 
guarantee toe aforementioned 
autonomy. Yes, said Professor 
Mario Monte, the plain man’s 
egg-head who is now Rector of 
Bocconi University, supported 
by Mr Giorgio La Malfe, the 
Republican Party leader. No, 
mid Mr Carii, who, as a former 
Governor of the Bank, has a 
detailed knowledge of its 
defences. 

A comparison of the relevant 
statutes, said Mr Carii, reveals 
that the West German Bundes- 
bank has broader powers to set 
the nation's discount rate 
while the Bank of Italy has 
equal powers to the Bundes- 
bank in its open market 
operations. In Italy, the dis- 
count rate is adjusted by the 
Treasury, on a recommenda- 
tion from, the central bank. 
However, as Mr Carii empha- 
sised, the Bundesbank's inter- 
est rate decisions are ta k e n col- 
legxaliy by its directorate, but 

in the presence erf a govern- 
ment minister who can sus- 
pend any decision for 14 days. 

Since all of the Bank of 
Italy’s powers are centred on 
the person of its governor, Mr 
Carii implied that his central 
bank was less vulnerable to 
political direction than the 
Bundesbank might be, given 
that “the make-up of collegial 


bodies In countries governed 
by coalitions tends to repro- 
duce toe political balance 
which sustains the coalitions.” 

But the fundamental prob- 
lem faring Mr Carii and (me 
which gr piflfaift Mr njrfim Pom- 
idno’8 uncomprehending exas- 
peration with the Bank of 
Italy, is the problem of financ- 
ing toe deficit and servicing 
toe Italian Government’s 
mountain of debt at a time of 
rising interest rates. Interest 
costs on the debt rose by 20 per 
cent last year and are now offi- 
cially estimated to be running 
about L6,500bn ($5bn) above 
toe LU6-118,000bn previously 
estimated for 1990. 

These alone, are enough to 
make a nonsense of the 1990 
deficit objective erf Ll33.000bn. 
which the Government's latest 
figures suggest could leap to 
L147,000bn. In parallel, run- 
away health and pensions 
spending Is seriously jeopardis- 
ing the medium-term objective 
of producing a budget surplus 
net of interest payments by 
1992. This target was set by Mr 
Cam’s predecessor, the amia- 
ble and extremely clever Mr 
Gtuliano Amato who has just 
written a book* on his two 
years at the Treasury. 

The Socialist politician obvi- 
ously feels that too contribu- 
tion he made to curbing some 
spending mechanisms has not 
been suitably appreciated. But 
he admits to have been 
defeated by health and welfare 
which be says Is an easy target 
at seminars and conferences 
but highly elusive ..when 
defended "by the many inter- 
ests threatened by change.” 
His recipe Is a- thorough 
reform; it is to be hoped he 
lives long enough to see an 
Italian coalition with toe 
power to roll hack acquired 
welfare rights. 

*Due ami al Tesoro. QfuHano 
Amato. E MuHno 120,000. 



John Wyles 


ety lending to rise by £5Rhn. 
(f9JStm). 

The latest Inflation news will 
figure in tiie retail prices index 
for February on Friday. Econo- 
mists are predicting the head- 
line inflation rate to riart its 
climb to nine par cent 

After last week's drama over 
toe vanishing invisible surplus 
on trade, ^ the spotlight is on the 
trade driSd t A gain thfa Thurs- 
day. The mms has forecast 
that there will be a current 
account balance of payments 
deficit of £1 ASbn ana a viable 
trade deficit of £L45bn. 

Everywhere else - with the 
exception of the US - it will be 
a quieter week/Ihe US trade 
balance for January, due 
tomorrow, will be carefully 
watched. Last December’s defi- 
cit was the smallest since 1984, 


trade figures for January, con* 
sumer prices for February, real 
warnings for February. Japan, 
money supply figures for Feb- 
ruary. West Germany, MS, 

Wednesday: Holiday in 
Japan. Australia, real gross 
domestic product for fourth 
quarter (0.4 per cent). 

Thursday: UK, balance of 
payments current account and 
overseas trade figures tor Feb- 
ruary, by-election in mid-Staf- 
fordshire. France, foreign trade 
balance for February. 

Friday: UK, building society 
monthly figures for February, 
engineering sales and ordera at 
current and constant prices, 
January, retail -prices index 
and tax imd prire index, Febru- 
ary , cyclical indicators. France, 
trade balance. US durable 
goods orders, February. 
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barriers of both language and international business practices instantly. 

So you can deal directly with your overseas offices and ensure that when 
money talks, in whatever language, you know exactly what it's saying. 


GRO 




See us on 
STAND 77C 


To find out more phone the Easy Software Team on 01-240 7292 fora full information pack or 

fax your business card to: 

UK Fax (+44) 1 379 0669 • BELGIUM Fax (+32) 2 512 1499 - FDR Fax 1+49) 221 82 99 20S 
FRANCE Fax (+33) 1 48 777 202 ■ NETHERLANDS Fax (+31) 2940 13974 * SPAIN Fax (+34) 3 318 1755 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Berisford asks Tate to 
consider rescue bid 


By Andrew Hill 

TATE & LYLE, the sweeteners 
group, said yesterday that 
Berisford International had 
asked It to consider launching 
a rescue bid for the 
troubled sugar and property 
company. 

Berisford, which owns Brit- 
ish .Sugar, made the approach 
before it announced the resig- 
nation of Mr Ephraim Margu- 
lies os chairman 10 days 
ago. 

In the same announcement, 
Berisford said It was in prelim- 
inary fa ilfcs about a possible 
takeover, stirring up specula- 
tion that one of a number of 
shareholders or former bidders 
might be interested. Tate said 
yesterday that it was the mys- 
tery company referred to in the 
Berisford statement. 

However, the company 
stressed .it was not “in talks" 


at the moment, but was consid- 
ering how best to react 
to the Berisford request Beris- 
ford, which has been hit by 
finan cial troubles, refused to 

fnmnmnt 

If it does go ahead with a 
bid. Tate is thought likely to 
seek same sort of agreed deal 
with Berisford, but there are a 
number of obstacles to such a 
takeover. 

• The Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, which blocked a 
bid from Tate three years ago, 
might still consider a takeover 
against the public interest, 
because Tate and British Sugar 
would control 95 per cent of 
sugar sales. Tate still holds 
that the MMC should take into 
account the effect on the Euro- 
pean sugar market. 

• The level of Tate’s borrow- 
ings, which are believed to 


stand at around 120 per cent of 
shareholders’ funds, may ™»fa» 
it difficult , to a take- 

over. 

• Tate may be dubious about 
the value of Berisford’s 
other operations, such as 
arty and other non-food 


Earlier speculation had 
suggested that Tate would wait 
far another bidder to make a 
move on Berisford, hut it is 
unlikely that the group would 
want to be part of a battle for 
control of the company. 

The other potentially inter- 
ested parties — such as ffifls- 
down Holdings, Ranks Hovis 
MacDougall, Associated British 
Foods and Mr Larry Goodman, 
the Irish agribusznessman - 
had already distanced them- 
selves from the Berisford state- 
ment on takeover talks. 


Mercurius 
lifts stake 
in Chloride 

By Nikki Tait 

STEADY stake-building by 
Mercurius, the Swedish 
investment company, in 
Chloride, the UK battery 
group, appears to have quick- 
ened in recent days. 

On Friday, Mercurius said 
that Its interest stood at 9.54 
per cent. Earlier in the week, 
it disclosed that it had 
breached the seven per cent 
level. 

Chloride said on Friday 
that there had still been no 
direct contact with Mercu- 
rius, which has also been 
building up stakes in a num- 
ber of other UK companies 
recently. “We did offer to 
meet them, but there was no 
response,” it said. 

In Stockholm, Mr Peter 
Gyllenhammer, who heads 
Mercurius Grappen, the ship- 
ping, offshore energy, com- 
merce and investment bank- 
ing group, declined to 
comment either on the inten- 
tions behind the Chloride 
stake or the perceptible 
increase in Mercurius* UK 
listed holdings. 

Chloride shares were 
unchanged on Friday at 
37p. 


Sketchley management 
under fire from Compass 


By Andrew HUI 

COMPASS GROUP, the 
contract catering, healthcare 
and building services company, 
yesterday warned Sketchley 
shareholders that their pros- 
pects were bleak if the 
rf waning group remained inde- 
pendent. 

Compass - potential white 
knight turned predator — 
mounted a hostile bid 10 days 
ago, less Gum a week after God- 
frey Davis, the cardealing and 
laundry company, had with- 
drawn its hostile offer. 

The Compass offer document, 
published at the weekend, crit- 
icised Sketchley’s management 
but did not add a cash or con- 
vertible share alternative to the 
original all-share ted. 

Mr Gerry Robinson, Compass 
chief executive, said yesterday: 
“We are offering a real opportu- 
nity for Sketchley shareholders 
to share in the tnmr o u nd at 
Sketchley.’' 


The Sketchley camp, how- 
ever, said its shareholders 
would be deterred from accept- 
ing by the possibility of a 655 
per cent decrease in income. 

Mr Robinson that 

many shareholders had kept an 
inves tm ent in Sketchley for its 
strong dividend yield, but 
pointed out that the group had 
been forced to forecast a rail in 
the 1990 dividend at foe begin- 
ning of the month. 

Mr Mflimiiri fiteim, Sketch- 
Joy’s chairman, resigned pfiw 
Compass launched Its ted and 
the group is trying to attract 
new management in its attempt 
to ward off the Compass offer. 
Detailed tnifce are wmHimfap 
with (rne team of enmpawy doc- 
tors. 

At Friday’s dosing price, the 
Compass bid was wor th some 
wan, or 3B2p a dure m w p i wH 
with the Sketchley share price 
ctf 278p. 


Jove Investment earnings ahead 


On Mminp ahead from 7.07p 
to 7A5p in the year ended Feb- 
ruary 38 1990, Jove Investment 
Trust is lifting its dividend 
from &9p to 7.8Sp. 

The second interim payment 


is 43p per share. 

At year-end net asset per 
income share was shown at 
6LSlp (5L71p) while toe value 
per capital share was 9L21p 
<9458p). 


Poser for 
Really 
Useful’s 
advisers 

By Andrew Hill 

ADVISERS to Really Useful 
Group, the stock market 
vehicle far Mr Andrew Lloyd 
Webber’s most recent musi- 
cals, said yesterday they were 
puzzled by Mr Robert Holmes 
a Court’s attem pt to buffi! a 
stake in toe co mp a ny , which 
the composer Is trying to take 
private. 

The Australian financier f ree 
bust apa 4J per cent stake in 
Really Useful, even though Mr 
Lloyd Webber’s £77. 4m offer 
has already won. acceptances 
repre sen ting more than 80 per 
cent of the group’s equity. 
That includes a 17 per cent 
stake w—BN last week by 
Mercury tor* M anag waadlW 
funds. 

Mr Holmes i Court, who is 
believed to have acquired the 
shares thr o ugh Ids p r i v a tely- 
own ed group, Heytesbury 
(UK), could not be contacted 
yesterday. However, one ana- 
lyst speculated that toe finan- 
cier was trying to "be a nui- 
sance” in the hope of 
negotiating with Mr Lloyd 
Webber about the group’s 
copyright or theatre assets. 

If he acquired more than 5 
per cent he could preve n t the 
composer mopping up 100 per 
cent of the comp any compniso- 
rfly- 

Tbe last attempt to block 
plans to a public com- 
pany private ended hi stale- 
mate. 

Mr Nathu Ram Puri still 
holds a 25 per cent stake in 
British Syphon Industries, a 
merchanting and manufactur- 
ing company which launched 
a management buy-out in 
1988. Mr Purl objected to' 
the buy-out price and British 
Syphon was to dsUst, 

but since then the two 
sides have been able to 
agree on an a l tern a ti v e solu- 
tion. 


FT Share Service 

The following securities were 
added to the Share Information 
S ervice in S a turday’s effifen: 

BZW Convertible Inv. Trust 
(Ord. A Units of 5p of Equities 
Index ULS *96/2003) (Section: 
Investment Trusts). 

Wiltshire Brewery Co. 
(Beers, Wines A Spirits). 


The benefits of taking a holiday 

Eric Short looks at the changing patterns of pension schemes 


V IRTUALLY every com- 
pany that announces its 
results these days 
reports a massive boost to its 
profits from the surplus 
achieved by its company pen- 
sion scheme. 

Indeed, employers overall 
have ceased paying contribu- 
tions Into their schemes, 
according to WM Company, toe 
largest ■ investment perfor- 
mance niPBCT i rampnt Service 
company in the UK. 

Its animal review of UK pen- 
sion scheme i nv e stm e nt perfor- 
mance given last week, cover- 
ing over three-quarters of 
schemes by size of assets, 
showed that new money (con- 
tribution income pins invest- 
ment Income) coming into 
schemes in 1989 was only 5. per 
cent of the asset values. 

This level of new money 
would be more toro accounted 
for by employees’ contribu- 
tions a nd investment income. 
Hence in the schemes mea- 
sured by WM, employers have 
ceased paying contributions. 

This gftroifirtw in itself is not 
surprising. 

The animal reviews by WM 
throughout toe 80s hi ghl i ght ed 
the buoyant investment condi- 
tions over tow decade. 

Last week, WM summarised 
the overall investment perfor- 
mance of pension funds in toe 
80s, culminating in record per*. 

forma ivy fn 1989. 

Over the decade, toe average 
ret u rn by pension funds was 
l&l per cent a year - a return 
that increases to 20.4 per cent 
if propert y is excluded. But last 
year, the total average invest- 
ment return readied 30.3 per 
cent, or 3L6 per cent excluding 
property. 


PINION FUND INVESTMENTS 

MbcC*) 


1979 


1964 


1987 1988 1989 


UK Equities 

44 

47 

54 

53 

Overeew Equities 

6 

IB 

. 14 

16 

UK Bonds 

23 

17 

13 

10 

Overseas Bonds 

— 

— 

1 

1 

UK Index Linked 

— 

3 

3 

3 

Caahfother Investments 

5 

4 

6 

6 

UK Property 

22 

13 

9 

10 

Oversees Property 

• — 

.. _ 

1 

1 


53 

21 

6 

2 

2 

6 

9 

1 


The majority of UK occupa- 
tional pension schemes still 
pay pensions to employees 
based on theft * salary or mih. 
togs at ar -near retirement. 

But these pension RabfHtwis 
are funded during the employ- 
ees’ working lifetime. So thnw 
contributions need to be 
invested and achieve a re turn 
at least as high-as the rate of 
earring s growth. - 

toe prowtnw scheme 
actuaries, in their calculations, 
mimme that .investment will 
earn around 2 pec cent a year 
more than earnings growth. 

Ova the 80s, the earnings 
index increased by 9.5 per cent 
a year an average*- with the 
Retail Price Index, showing an 
average rise of 69 per cent a 
year. 

Thus pension fund Invest- 
ment managers achieved a teal 
return on their assets of 10 per- 
centage points over earnings 
growth - c om fo r ta bly ahead 
Of actuaries’ flUH rmitpHnimi 
Wrong , the resulting surpluses 
and the aMHty of companies to 
tain* mh l r l hntfnn hoHflays. 

The record returns in 19® 
indicate that employers can 
look forward to continuing 
those contribution holidays 


well into the Allure. 

The WM analysis highlights 
tremendous changes toat 
have taken place in pension 
fiind investment during the 
80s. 

At the beginning of the 
decade, pension schemes were 
just emerging from the highly 
inflationary era of the 70s, with 
investment managers barely 
able to achieve real investment 
returns. 

Investment patterns have 
changed out of all recognition 
over the ijgwute. 

At the beginning of 1980, 
pension scheme investment 
was for more conservative with 
28 per cent of assets in UK 
bonds and 22 per cent in UK 
property. UK equities 
accounted for 44 par cent of 
assets and over seas equiti es 
only 6 per cent — exchange 
controls were only lifted in 
October 2979. 

By toe end of tiie decade, UK 
equities accounted for 53 per 
cent of assets and overseas 
equities another 31 per cent 
UK bond investment had 
declined to only 6 per cent and 
UK prop e rty to 9 per cent. 

The change in investment 
strategy has been justified by 
the results. . 


British Dredging rises to £4m 


The re t ur n on UK equities, 
despite the October 1987 crash, 
has averaged 22J2 per cent a 
year over the decade, while 
overseas equities have shown 
art overall return of 21.4 per 
cent a year. 

Against this, although UK 
bonds have averaged 15J per 
cent a year over the decade, 
returns have steadily declined 
averaging 11.4 per cent a year 
over the past five years and 
only 7.4 per cent in 1969. 

Returns on UK property 

investment, averaging 134) per 
cent a year over t he de cade, 
improved, steadily during the 
80s, culminating in a 324} per ^ 
cent return In 1988 and a 
respectable 18.2 per cent last 
year. 

Nevertheless, this has not 
stopped fund manage rs fro m 
ignoring or even disin vesting 
in property in favour of equi- 
ties primarily to boost perfor- 
mance. The decade has not 
only semi investment manag- 
ers invest heavily in overseas 
equities - over 80 per cent of 
new money last year was 
invested overseas. 

It has also seen managers 
move into Europe over the past 
three years, and this now 
accounts for 35 per cent of 
their overseas equity portfo- 
lios. 

The pro po rtion In the US has 
declined steadily over the 
decade from 56 pear cent to 31 
per cent b 

Pension funds managers 
have always been underweight 
in Japanese equities, often for 
non-investment considerations 
— a decision justified on 
investment grounds last year 
when the proportion fell to 25 
per cent. 

BOARD MEETINGS 


PROFITS OF British Dredging 
rose from fiLOBtn to £fox pre- 
tax in the year to December 31 
1989, On turn o ver of £33A6m 
compared with £31 -62m. • 

Margins, pre-tax to sales, 
improved from 9.7 per cent to 
11.89 per cent 

In addition, British Dredging 
announced a 50S0 joint ven- 
ture with BMC Group, whereby 
British Dredging Aggregates 
will pay British Dredging a 
£243m dividend and BMC wHl 
acquire a gherphnlrting in HDA 
for a consideration of h Km 

The consideration will be 


ggH«rf U » d by the issue of 
notes: and BDA will acquire 
BMC Group’s sea-dredged 
aggregates business in the 
Bristol Channel. 

BMC Is to dispose at 265m 
shares in British Dredging, 
reductngits holding from 2448 
per cent to &9 per cant- These 
shares wHl be available to Brit- 
ish Dredging shareholders in 
an open offer on the basis of 
one share at 135p for every five 
held. 

Any shares not acquired 
under to« open «etr will be 
sold in the market for 135p or 


more, faffing which they will 
be repurchased by British. 
Dredging at 130p. 

British Dredging shares 
were unchanged on Friday at 
141p. 

At April 1 1989, BMC Group 
bad a 24.42 per cent imiriiwg in 
the company, NewarthHl 
per rent and M&G I n ves tm ent 
Managroirot 154)2 per crof 

Earnings last year rose from 
LL9p to 144S3p. A final dividend 
Of 4.4p TnakaH a total for 1989 of 
7p (6p). Net asset value per 
share at the year-end was 158p 
CWp). 
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This announcement appears as a matter ofrecoid only. 

NcbAB 

US. $150,000,000 

Euro-Commercial Paper Programme 


Dealers 

Barclays de Zoete Wedd Limited 
Svensta International pic 
Swiss Bank Corporation 

Issuing and Paying Agent 

Manufacturers Hanover Thist Company 

Arranger 

Svenska International pic 


March 1990 


COMMUNAUTiz 
URBAINE . 

DE MONTREAL 


meAL ap 


Communautg urbaine de Montreal 

(Montreal Urban Community) 

(Canada) 

U.S. $150,000,000 

Floating Rates Notes due 1991 

In accordance with the Tetmsand Conditions Of the Notes, notice 
is hereby given that for the sbe months from March 20th, 1900 to 
September 20th. 1990 the Notes will bear Interest at the rate of 
8%% per annum. The interest payable on the relevant Interest 
Payment Date, September 20th, 1990 against Coupon No.13 will 
be U A. $447.22 per U.S. $10,000 Nominal 
Agent Bank 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
EUROPE LIMITED 





ECU20, 000,000 



ECU85, 000,000 


Christiania Bank 



Stop bank 


Floating Rate Notes due 1994 



Rooting Rate Notes due 1992 


Nodes Is hereby given that in 
respect of the Interest Period tram 
March 19, 1990 to June 19, 
1690 Ihe Notes will cany an Interest 
Rale of 10.4125% per annum. The 
coupon amount payable on June 
19. 1990 will bo ECU26.609.72 per 
ECU1 ,000,000 Note. 



Notice is hereby given that fn 
respect of the Interest Period from 
March 19, 1990 to June 19, 1990 the 
Notes win carry sn Interest Roto of 
10.4925% per annum. The coupon 
amount payable on June 19, 
1990 will be ECU26.814.17 per 
ECUt, 000,000 Note. 


felteCtaaBnMfeiMMM. 
Loniga.RK*l A|fo 



By Wad— — 1—teRIUL 
lredM,RnM|te 


March 19.1990 CHAM 



March 19, 1990 CHAUS 




Credit Commercial de France 
U.S. $250,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes due 1997 

For the interest period 29th September, 1989 to 30th March, 1990 the 
amount payable per U.S. $10,000 Note will be U.S. $424.78. The 
relevant interest payment date will be 30th March, 1990. 

Listed on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange 


□ Bankers Trust 
Company, London 


Agent Bank 


£200,000,000 

MFC Finance No.1 PLC 

Mortgage Backed Floating Rate Notes Due October 2023 . 
In accordance with the Terms and Conditions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that the new interest rates and periods in 
reject of the subject Notes are as foffows:- 

PoynwtfDtt PaymenData MS 

StewA 1 Mwcfiio«A|iVWi 1U7S SomaO BUanhtm ApdVO 1BA2S 
Sarto* B SMndlloSApfl'So 1MZS Satooe 9Usetiki1Z«<jd'9Q IBuOB 
SortteC 7MHHB6IWW Wggg Jhforf MR WIBBW'W IMS 

sasr™ 


CmBANCO 


- - HelabatFteciifg© 18^ - - 

Amsterdam 

US$100,000,000 
Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 
Due 1996 

triRTgrerei r— More, Ifcw feche 


B.V. M priadpal debtor of the Notes as per 1st 


088) 


(Coupon No. 8) 

In accordance with Note conditions, notice is hereby given 
that for the interest period 19ft March, 1990 to 19th 
September, 1990 (184 days), an interest rate of 8'M« per 
cent, per annum, will apply. 

Amount per coupon (No. 8) => US$2,220.14 
Payable on toe 19th September, 1990 ■ ■ 

. Reference/Ageot Bank 


% 


THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 
London Branch 


I N T in N A T I O N A L ■ am | 

BusinessWeek 


This week’s topics: 

The U.S. Rush To Invest In Europe - 
Can Thatcher Survive The Pcfl Tax? 
What's Hurting Florida's Biggest Bank - 
The Mllion-Doiiar Tennis Baby 
Is Jack Smith The Next GM Boss? , ' 

Now available at your newsstand! 



NewZealiadHreweriesFhnnceB.V. 

13%% Gumwd Bonds Dm 1991 
ThejUisofEtrhinfls. am defined In Coo. 


DoOu 

KOMAR GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OP HOT VOMb fSrnealAgmt 
Dated] March 19. 1900 


NOTICE TO THE HOLDERS OF 
EACH OF 

r ~ NrcmET c6„ LTD. 1 — • ■ " - 

pjjaoqjpom oo 5 per cent. 

GUARANTEED NOTES DUE 1993 WTTH WARRANTS 
TO SUBSCRIBE FOR SHAKES OF COMMON STOCK 
OF NICHIEI CO, LTD. (THE "WARRANTS A“) 


NICHIEI 00„ LTD. 

us^aoqoooooo zsf* veil cent. 

NOTES DUE 1993 WITH WARRANTS 
TO SUBSCRIBE FOR SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
OF NICHIEI CCL, LTD. (THE "WARRANTS B") 


no Clause 4<AXH) of aad> of the llm nun t dated Wh lhhuaiy . 1988 
(Owlnatnmmt AT rotating to Am Warms A and (he tarinuMet dated 21at 
- Dooember; 1989 (ftt T atammrut B") relating to (he Wasxenta B» notice la 
hmfey gtwn tm taBmne 

At dNmeazw of Ctm Board ef Oredon of NkMal Gx, Lid. fthe nOnpaRO 
hdJ on T2th March, 1994 it waa determined fat the Company iaane new 
ilhaTM of ite common stock CSbareaT toBsaharebokteisafracoidasaf 3lat 
f a five dMribuHan of Share* at a mfa of 0.1 Sham for 

C c na eq umUj , IhrSnh B rriptk g Ricea of fee Wameua A and tho Waxxama B 
wfllbwaifii iated . efltaJly e aeof let April. 1990 {Tokyo tfane^ in toe manna am 
a«t fa* Mow pmsnant to Game 3Q) of cadi of the Iastrnmcnt A and dw 
Iu a tmu M ni B> wpecttvdy. 

L WanaauA 

AabacziptianPricebefoEe adjustment : YmUlO 
Su b o rrlpU ooftice after adpat men t : ■ Yen L100 

1 WuzantsB 

" S o ?M<T^p flon IMce before ad jga hnent ; Yon 2,102 
Soheoftrikm Price after adj uUm c nt : YcnL9tO90 

NKHIH CO,LTOl 

By: The Bank of Yokohama, Ltd* 
Lond on Branch 
as Principal Paying Agent 


Dated: » March, 1990 



Christiania Bank og Kred hkas se 

(Incorporated or tht Kingdom of Norway nod, Stniud li^hOty \ 

U 54)00,000,000 
8ull Hoofing Rato Notes Duo 1 991 
No f?“*y” fr giv,B ? ^ hatlt ” ln »MWtlKgbeanfocadot 84637% 

^pfWiibarl^yWogomrtCoupMNo. 9 m respect of 05410,000 
nominol of Ate Notes w9 be U5442Z37m^ in 
USS250.000 nommd ohhe notes wgj be U44) 0459.1 7 ^^ 


March 19, 1990, London - 
By: C6b<7nk NLA. (CSSI Dept), Agent Bank QjTIBANO 
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FmANdAL TIMES ytONDAY MARC H iy.l9SO : 

SYNDICATED LENDING , 

Investors retain to 
big-iiame borrowers 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


Euroclear’s settlement row with Cedel rumbles on 


CTDN-SHY lenders, their fingers 
badly burnt by landing . to a 
wide variety of high-margin 
shaky credits, how see salvar 


gin on the medium -term, 
tranche may be no more than 
17% baas 'points. ■ 

The loan will be. guaranteed 
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tton in old-fashioned low mar- by Bhdne-Fonlenc and, Hfcp 
gin, big-name business. ' last year’s flnannfog for pedn 

B ankera^a g^e that top-qnat- Bey's acquisition oT Ame rican 
rty lxjrro^rs.can easily raise Can, the documentationi is 
funds on finefcerms, even fin: expected to' list privatisation, as 
si g n i fi cant acquisitions. Late an event of d ef ault Afthnngh 
last week,' two such deals . Rhdne-Poulenc- is state-con- 
^rged into-a market staryed trolled, the loan win carry a 
for top-name borrowers. . 100 per cent.xisk weighting for 

A seven-year, £L8bn -faeOSJy' regulatory purposes. 
is. .being establish ..to fund a Although, the tugb-margtn 
complex , pubs-for-breweriea takeover mega-deals .in' loan 
swap between Grand Me tropol- markets of previous' years have 
itan and Elders QL The bor- dissipated in the fall-out from 
rawer, which will be the owner Drexel Burnham Lambert's 
of the Tennants pubs, is a spe- demise, bankers involved in 
dal. purpose vehicle with Hm- mezzanine finance report a 
ited - recourse to GrantiMet. The steady stream of smaller, sensi- 
loan, which will be fully drawn bly priced deals in the private 


AND MectJ 
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Vrr. . 


before July. l., carries a %-per 
cent margin that reduces with, 
principal repayments reflecting, 
the sale of certain pubs. Under- 
writers are Citibank, National 
Westminster, Bank of Tokyo, 
Barclays, Lloyds Bank,, Mid-, 
land Bank, Swiss . Bank ' Coip 
and S.G. Warburg. A presenta- 
tion-will be made this week in 
advance of syndication. 

Also, Rhdne-Poulenc, the . 
French state-owned pharma- 
ceutical firm, baa lined up a 
$L6bn credit line to finance its 
$3bn acquisition of US-based 
Rorer. Joint, arrangers are 
^Socidtd Gen6rale. Barclays 
^Syndications, Chase Invest- 
ment, Bank and. Royal Bank of. 
Canada.- Details have not yet 
beep-disclosed but the loan is 
expected to consist of two 
tranches; one, : ajnedimh-tenn 
^mortising revolving credit 
a!nd the other a short-term 
credit Ting. The entire finano- 
injpwill.be senior - debt and 
maikeb sourras^said the mar- 
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Although the . high-margln 
takeover mega-deals in loan 
markets of previous' years have 
dissipated in the fall-out from , 
Drexel Burnham Lambert's i 
demise, bankers Involved In 
mezzanine finance report a 
steady stream of smaller, sensi- 
bly priced deals in the p r ivate 
placement market. “A. lot of 
the. transactions we’re seeing 
are small MBOs, wbich is just 
about what' we want,” said Hr 
Christopher Howe, assistant 
director of fQeinwort Benson’s 
£S3m European Mezzanine 
I^ihd.'. .... .. . 

Also In the market' irlhvest- 
edrp, the Arab-owned, invest-- 
mwTrfrhawk and. buy-out special-, 
igt; Which Is seeking a |250m: 
three-year multiple option' 
facility. Evidence of banks’ 
desire. N to lend, to bighquality 
buyers is seen in the 13 under- 
writers named for the facility. 
The margin is 22% basis points 
over Libor . and it carries fc 

facility fag nf IS haste n rrihnfa 

Meanwhile, Italian borrow- 
ers remain active. 

Banco di Napoli is running 
the boaks.oh a L400bn lO-yaar 
term loan, for. the agricultural 

iB ffHng f yyffnrur nf four £rife£- 

nationally-known * Italian 
banks'. The loan, fractionally 
more finely, priced, than a simi- 
lar transaction last year, has 
an average life of 5% years, 
and an interest margin, for the 
first four years of 17% basis 
points. , rising, to 18% z basis 
paints for the remainder. ' 

Fintero, the. Italian subsid- 
iary of TampeDa, the Finnish 
forest products group, has com- 
pleted a LSObn five-year amor- 
tising term loan. The original 
financing: arranged by Banco- 
di Roma, was increased from 
the original L40bn due to 
heavy oversubscription. The 
marg in is 30 basis points with 
fees of 10 basis points for a 
LlObn participation. 

Norma Cohen 


'■ EURO CLEAR, . the inter- 
•nfttionai band market’s larger 
clearing house, is in danger of 
- finding itself isolated in a row 
involving its rival Cedel and 
the: Association of Interna- 
tional Bond Dealers. Not only 
are relations between the two 
dealers- at. an all-time low, but 
Guroctear could' be left behind 
in the rape to develop new set- 
tlement standards for the Euro- 
market. 

• ; A string of recent problems 
can be cited as evidence of the 
breakdown In co-operation 
between Euroclear and. Cedel: 

• When; Euroclear; set up its 
iimovative clearing arrange- 
ment for frestte’s Registered 

shares in mid- February, it ini- 
tially excluded Cedel, and then 
doted the bridge link allowing 
settlement between the two 
deazeip whan Cedel introduced 
its.dwn parallel , service. That 
link was only reopened last 
week after strong pressure 
fr o m leading banks, 

• Since December, Cedel has 
been clearing Japanese equi- 
ties backed; by letters of guar- 
antee. from Tn fliiHtrtal Banlr of 

Japan. Euroclear will not 
accept Cedel equities across 
the bridge, saying there are 
operational and legal factors to 
be considered.- 

• The AIBD's rule 221 has 
been the main area of struggle 
and ' provides the key to the 


wider dispute between Euro- 
clear and Cedel. 

Simply, rule 221 requires the 
settlement of all grey market 
trades of new Eurobond issues 
for valuation on the signing 
date of the issue. The rule has 
little direct impact on Euro- 
bond houses, but it has thrown 
open the question of whether 
the two clearing houses are 
doing , wider business on an 
even footing. 

To the AIBD’s embarrass- 
ment, rule 221 has proved 
impossible to Implement, 
mainly because of stalled nego- 
tiations centred on the differ- 
ent processing times used by 
the dSarers. For more than a 
year, the AIBD’s market prac- 
tices committee has been work- 
ing with the dearers to try to 
solve the problem. Now, tri- 
partite negotiations have effec- 
tively broken down. 

The last committee meeting 
in February was described by. 
participants as stormy and 
resulted in the breaking of the 
deadlock. The committee voted 
unanimously In favour of mea- 
sures . proposed by CedeL 
According to nfriwiaiB at the 
meeting, the voting was non- 
partisan. 

Mr John Langton, AIBD 
Chief executive, said the 12-0 
vote was seeking a way for- 
ward to resolve rule 221 after a 
frustratingly long set of negoti- 


ations. Mr William Watt, a 
committee member, agreed: 
“The committee formed a defi- 
nite impression that Euroclear 
has been stonewalling over a 
long period.” 

The solution to rule 221 rec- 
ommended by the committee 
will be put before the AIBD 
hoard tomorrow. If It is 
accepted, Euroclear will find 
itself out in the cold. 

Hr Langton said the pro- 
posal did not offer a permanent 
solution to rule'22L “However, 
in the short term it will solve 
around 85 per cent of the prob- 
lem thte was agreed by 
both dearers,” he said. 

What appears to have swung 
the verdict in Cedel's favour 
was a longer-term commitment 
agreed by its representatives to 
introduce a live, on-line clear- 
ing system by the beginning of 
1992. 

Such a system, offering 
delivery versus payment and 
same-day funds, would effec- 
tively dispense with the bridge 
mechanism entirely because 
there would be live informa- 
tion flows between the clear- 
ers. fo addition, there would be 
increased liquidity, less risk 
and a subsequent reduction in 
costs for users. 

“The AIBD felt this was an 
important statement, in full 
sympathy with the recommen- 
dations for improving interna- 


tional settlement made by the 
Group of Thirty," said Mr 
Langton. He said the AIBD 
would have liked a similar 
undertaking from Euroclear; 
but that this was not forthcom- 
ing. 

Committee members were 
adamant that their recommen- 
dation to the AIBD board was 
made with the interests of the 
marketplace as a whole in 

Mr Andreas Lossy, Cedel’s 
chief executive, said on Friday 
it was important for the health 
and profitability of the market 
that the rule 221 problem be 
solved. “We are confident that 
working together with Euro- 
clear flwd the AIBD we raw fan 
a solution in a short time that 
will benefit the whole market,” 
he said. 

Cedel’s short-term proposal 
involves using a form of sub- 
sidy to compensate users 
which would otherwise lose 
money because of the way 
transactions passing between 
it and Euroclear are processed 
across the so-called bridge. 

This in effect reverses the 
normal penalties caused by the 
bridge, because it requires 
Euroclear to give up some of 
the competitive advantage it 
has enjoyed since the bridge 
contract was signed in 1980. 

In normal secondary market 
trading, the bridge problem 


can be summed up as follows: 
a Ceded client selling bonds to 
a Euroclear client might want 
the proceeds to pay for the pur- 
chase of other bonds within 
the Cedel system. Its purchase 
is dependent on the delivery of 
cash across the bridge. 

However, because Euroclear 
processes its trades overnight, 
the cash will not be available 
for delivery until the day after 
the original transaction. The 
Cedel client loses a day's inter- 
est on Its cash and has to con- 
sider borrowing funds for fur- 
ther trades. 

Rule 221 turned this on its 
head, albeit for a tiny propor- 
tion of the business done 
between the two dearers. 
Euroclear estimates that pri- 
mary market transactions 
affected by the bridge is less 
than l per cent of its daily 
turnover. 

Because of its overnight pro- 
cessing, it cannot make new 
issue stock available for fur- 
ther transactions on the sign- 
ing date. Euroclear been 
compensating its own clients 
by back-valuing securities, but 
it has been unable to avoid cer- 
tain transactions where its cli- 
ents themselves lose interest. 

It proposed its own solutions 
to the rule 221 problem, one 
involving enhanced back-valu- 
ation. It rejected an earlier pro- 
posal from Cede! for the 


increased exchange of data 
files between the two dearers, 
saying such measures would 
increase systemic risk, bring 
limited benefits to Euroclear 
users and involve a potential 
shif t of subsidy from Cedel to 
Euroclear. 

It also suggested two further 
solutions to the problems cre- 
ated by rule 221. The AIBD has 
since forwarded to the Interna- 
tional Primary Markets Associ- 
ation an idea that the timing of 
Eurobond closing procedures 
be changed to include a 
so-called pre-closing period 
which would allow primary 
trades to settle on closing date. 

The AIBD insists that Euro- 
clear’s ideas were given an 
ample hearing and says it is 
unhappy that it did not prove 
possible to reach agreement 

The issues raised by the mar- 
ket practices committee will be 
fully aired at the Amsterdam 
conference in May when the 
AIBD holds its annual general 
meeting. The agenda threatens 
to be similar to the controver- 
sial Dallas meeting in 1988, 
when the Trax electronic 
trade-matching system was 
nearly sabotaged by opposition 
from Euroclear. This time, rule 

221 will dominate discussion. 

Andrew Freeman 
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All these securities having beatsotd, this announcement appears as a mater of record only. 
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International Bank for Reconstruchon 
and Development 


Japanese Yen 50,000,000,000 
6%% Yen Bonds due March 15, 2000 (Fourteenth Issue) 

ISSUE PRICE 10iy«% 


The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 


Bank of Tokyo Capital Markets Group 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
DKB International Limited 
Goldman Sachs International Limited 
LTCB International Limited 
Mitsubishi Trust International Limited 
Morgan Stanley International 
Nomura International 
Paribas Capital Markets Group 
Ibkai International Limited 
S. G. Warburg Securities 

Yasnda 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 
Fuji International finance Limited 
. IBJ International Limited 
•> Mltsubislu Finance International jdc 
- J. P. Morgan Securities Ltd. 
Nippon Credit International Limited 
Noruichukin International Limited 
Salomon Brothers International Limited 
UBS Phillips & Drew Securities Limited 
Yamaidu International (Europe) Limited 
Trust Europe Limited 
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THE KOREA-EUROPE 
FUND LIMITED 

(Locorporated with limited liability under the laws of Guernsey, registered number 16612) 

whose portfolio is managed by 
Korea Schroder Rind Management Limited 


Offer of 


8,029,000 Shares of 


U.S. $0.10 each at LIS. $6.53 per Share 


to raise net proceeds of 


U.S. $50,000,000 


Bating Brothers &. Co, Limited + Ssangyong Investment &Securities Co, Ltd. 


Kleinwort Benson limited. ♦ 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert S^A. ♦ 
B T Asia Limited ♦ 
Daishin Securities Co, Ltd. ♦ 
Dongsuh Securities C<x, Ltd. + 
KDB International (London) limited ♦ 
Merrill Lynch international Limited ♦ 


The Lucky Securities Ckx, Ltd. 

Banque Indosuez 
Daewoo Securities Ox, Ltd. 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Goldman Sachs International Limited 
KEB International Limited 
Swiss Bank Corporation 

Investment Banking 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 
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US MONEY AND CREDIT 


Little scope for Fed to ease credit 


THE ECONOMIC outlook for 
the US appears to be as finely 
balanced as ever, offering little 
hope of a defined trend hi the 
Treasury bond market on 

dnfTUMrtir fa mia men tain. 

Early in the week, Trea- 
suries slumped in reaction to a 
strong reported increase in the 
non-farm payroll in February 
announced the previous Fri- 
day. Coupled with a jump in 
retail sales In February, the 
market became convinced that 
there was absolutely no scope 
for the US Federal Reserve to 
loosen its grip on credit 

Providing some fuel for this 
negative view on interest rates 
was the rather odd behaviour 
of the Fed in its open market 
operations and a drift upwards 
in the Federal funds rate. 

As the week progressed, 
however, the mood appeared to 
change. The Fed funds rate set- 
tled solidly at 8 Vi per cent and 
everyone explained away the 
fact that the Fed did very little 
to add what was regarded as 
necessary liquidity to the 
banking system by pointing to 
intervention against the dollar 
in the foreign exchange mar-' 
bet, which adds dollars to the 
banking system. 

On Friday,- the Treasury 
market rallied strongly in 
response to a weaker than 
expected rise in industrial pro- 
duction last month and a rise 
of "only" 0.4 per cant in the 
producer prices index in Febru- 
ary. 

Disagreement and disclaim- 
ers accompanied each piece of 
economic data released last 
week. Whichever way the bond 
market reacted - which 
appeared to be mostly to each 
headline figure rather than the 
deeper analysis of the data - 
there were those who said it 
was wrong. Some said the 
employment figures exagger- 
ated the strength of the job 
market and reflected warm 
weather. 

Later in the week, there was 
one camp which felt the rally 
on the Industrial production 
figures was overdone because 
manufacturing represents only 
around 25 per cent of die econ- 
omy and because inflation still 
remains stubbornly high. 

The bond market is not only 
beset by these differing views 
of the economy but also by 
con tinuing rumbles of discord 
between the Fed and the 
A dministr a ti on. 

After the employment fig- 
ures, economists started to pre- 
dict a growth rate in the first 


quarter of somewhere above 2 
per cent and various Fed offi- 
cials hinted this kind ctf rate 
would be considered inflation- 
ary. 

Ms Maria Fiorini Ramirez, 
formerly at Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, now president of 
Maria Ramirez Capital Consul- 
tants, noted: "It is curious that 
so many Fed officials are sing- 
fog the same tune at roughly 
the same time. 

“It would appear that this is 
intentional and directed 

The economy could be 
constrained without 
higher interest rates 
and the Fed may err 
to lower rates to ease 
the credit crunch. 

towards the Administration as 
much as it is to prepare the 
markets for the possibility of a 
tightening down the road." 

The Fed may simply be 
asserting its independence 
from an Administration which 
fraa it abundantly Hear 

that it wants lower interest 
rates. In speeches to the 
National Newspaper Associa- 
tion and the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, President 
George Bush said variously 
that “there is a lot more we 
have to do to keep the expan- 
sion going: the economy is not 
as robust as we would like to 
see it,” and “we need to keep 
interest rates down.” 

The answer to the interest 
rates conundrum probably lies 
elsewhere. Much has been said 
recently about the interdepen- 
dence of US monetary policy- 
making with the direction of 
interest rates in West Germany 
anti Japan. 

With speculation still raging 
that the Hank of Japan will be 
forced to raise the discount 
rate - disappointed last week, 
some say it wm happen this 
week - the US bond market 
will continue to keep Its rights 
trained on overseas stock and 
bond markets and, crucially, 
the foreign exchanges. 

There is, however, another 
ride to the story. The Fed’s 
Tan Book of regional economic 
reports released last week 
prompted hardly a murmur in 
US securities markets: it con- 
firmed that file economy con- 
tinues to grow slowly and 
didn’t say much about infla- 
tion, none of which was par- 
ticularly surprising. 


But shot right through the 
repeat were comments about a 
squeeze on credit conditions. 

There is a natural caution 
among lenders who have 
watched their real estate loan 
portfolios go bad and the num- 
ber of corporate defaults - 
many of them companies 
fonded by high yield bonds. 

The Tan Book pointed to 
weakness in the construction 
industry and the current cau- 
tion about extending credit 
fm ild Start to rmriwmfne this 
sector even more severely. 

There is already anecdotal 
evidence that department 
stores are beginning to have 
problems in getting credit 

Because of the damage to 
lending Institutions of the 
weakness of their o u ts ta nding 
loans, there is now also a regu- 
lator; effect which is Anther 

fondsTn^iSators ate fo^banks 
- such as those in New 
Tgwplanri — demanding that 
even slightly non-performing 
loans be declared, that loan 
loss ratios be improved and 
that lending be cut back. 

The psychology has defi- 
nitely changed. Mr David Hale, 
chief economist with Kemper 
Financial Services in Chicago, 
said: “When we look back at 
1990, we will see a change from 
a Bwanrial envir onme nt when 


credit was freely available at 
high interest rates to a severe 
rationing of low price money. 

The implication, is that the 

emerging tightness of credit 

should. OU the nmrgfn itubiii 

lower interest rates. The eco- 
nomic effect Is that the econ- 
omy could be constrained with- 
out the use of frtghgr interest 
rates and the Fed may even err 
towards lower rates to ease the 
impact of the credit crunch. 

Mr Robert Brusca, chief 
economist at NJkko Securities 
in New York, said the Fed 
would not want to ease in 
order to calm a credit crisis 
because it still >»« to be con- 
cerned about Inflation. Jt still 
has to ensure the health of 

some flnnnrrlal institutions 
which are sitting an disastrous 
loans. A large Insurer or bank 
is a completely different pros- 
pect to Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert. 

Mr Hale believes that the 
construction sector, which has 
been boosted considerably so 
far this year by abnormally 
mild weather, could markedly 
retrench in die second quarter 
which could allow a moderate 
bond rally. The extent at that 
rally will depend on what Is 
happening in Germany and 
Japan. 

Janet Bosh 
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Oil and Natural Gas Commission 

(established under the Oil & Natural Cas Commission Act, 1959 of India) 

U.S.$125, 000,000 

10 per cent. Guaranteed Notes Due 1997 

Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

India 

Acting by its President 


ISSUE PRICE 101.85 PER CENT. 


Nomura International 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited Bank of Tokyo Capital Markets Group 

Daiwa Overseas Finance Limited DKB Asia Limited 

LTCB Asia Limited Merrill Lynch International Limited 

The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. Paribas Capital Markets Group 

Shizuoka Finance (H.K.) Limited 


UK GILTS 


Strong case for Budget overfunding 


IN THE rtm-up to tomorrow's 
Budget statement, the 
gilt-edged market ended- last 
week on a firmer note. These 
was little that was fundamen- 
tal to this, however. 

When longterm rates passed 
through 12 per cent, as they 
did on at least two occasions 
last week, some buying mid 
switching longer occurred. As 
the week drewtoa close many 
primary dealers moved their 
exposure to the market to neu- 
tral which, given the «a»TKng nf 
recent weeks, meant they 
bought stock. 

The future course of trading 
depends, therefore, on what Mr 
John Major, the UK Chancel- 
lor, does in his Budget The 
econo mic and political back- 
ground Is well-known. 

The economy has not 
responded as quickly to the 
monetary tightening as the 
Treasury would have liked. 
Retail spending growth is 
robust monetary growth defies 
the target set for ft, inflation is 
rising and remains Britain's 
foremost problem. 

The emaller-than-expected 
fall in unemployment last 
month may prove to have been 
the turning point in the labour 
market but it is quite likely 
that if this is the case it has 
happened too late to have a 
depressive effect on wage 
determination in the autumn. 1 

The growth in pay settle- . 
ments seems set to continue, 
even, if a fall-off in overt i me 
worked disguises the upwards 
effect on average earnings. 

Not (mly is the current pol- 
icy faffing to deliver the bang 


UK gate ytofda 

Restated at par (%) 
14j0< 



Mr Major thought he would get 
for his budt but the Govern- 
ment is aim In the dog-house. 
Its popularity has been 
severely (and possibly termi- 
nally) weakened by the com- 
bined effects of the community 
charge, high interest rates, 
inflation speculation about 
Mrs Thatcher's leadership. 

The Treasuryhas leaked the 
theme of fins year’s Budget, ft 
is ap p aren t l y going to be “cau- 
tion and prudence." 

The Tre asu ry has done this 
for one' of two. reasons: it has 
either broken a habit of a fife- 
time and embraced Qlasnost, or 
it is attem p ting to manipulate 
expectations, possibly because 
the Budget will be boring or 
with a -view to surprising the 
electorate and/or markets. 

. So what does Mr. Major do? 
The consensus is, not much.' 
The Chancellor has already 
shown be has no stomach for a 
rise in interest rates either in 


response to a more robust than 
expected economy or to ster- 
ling’s misfortunes on the for- 
eign exchanges. What of 
tighter fiscal policy? 

Like a rise in interest rates, 
an increase in taxes (explicit or 
implicit) does not have a lot erf 
adherents, least of all in (he 
Tory party. The magnitudes of 
fiscal tightening advocated by 
some in the market of £lbn to 
£ 2 bn would be, in economic 
terms, an irrelevancy. 

Given Mr Major's support of 
Mr Nigel Lawson’s £4bn tax 
cut in 1968 he will have a hard 
time justifying a tax rise. 

Others have s u ggest e d that 
the rabbit Mr Major pull 
out of his battered Budget box 
is early membership of the 
exchange rate mechanism of 
the European Monetary Sys- 
tem. 

This would be a high-risk 
strategy. No one knows how 
the foreign exchange market 
would react to that; it could 
sell the pound just as easily as 
buy it and where would that 
leave -inflation? 

Putting together all the ele- 
ments and what is known 
about nffiftiai concerns it is dif- 
ficult not to conclude that Mr 
Major wfll embrace some form 

of flV CTfiyMffng . 

His predecessor took half a 
step in that direction in Us 
speech to Mansion House last 
October; Mr Major may well 
complete it 

The case for overfunding is 
that it may add steel to the 
Government’s monetary policy 
by ti ghtening monetary condi- 
tions alnng thf> y jolri CQTV6. 


Furthermore, it might help 
make sterling an atfractive 
Investment ana it might help 
reduce the rate of lending 
growth. 

Some who have advocated a 
return to overfunding have 
done so in the mistaken belief 
that it will assist the authori- 
ties in mopping up excess 
liquidity in the money market 
caused by the buyback of gilts. 

Excessive money market 
liquidity has more to do with 
local authority borrowing via 
the Public Works Loans Board. 
Last monfix’s changes by the 
Treasury to access to the 
PWLB will cure that problem. 

The Treasury's changes to 
PWLB finance effectively put 
policy back to its pre-1982 foot- 
ing. It <*?ng ed policy at that 
time because it embraced over- 
funding. 

The Treasury wanted the 
local authorities to borrow 
from the central Government 
so they would run up c ash b al- 
ances in the banking system, 
thereby alleviating some of the 
problems of money market 
shortage created by overfund- 
ing. 

ft would be odd, therefore, if 
Mr Major embraces overfund- 
ing on the scale seen in the 
early 1980s. 

He may, however, decide 
that foreign exchange interven- 
tion is best left unsterilised 
and that further discretionary 
overfunding suits his purpose 
until signs that the economy gf 
has turned the corner are 
unambiguous. - 

Simon Holberton 
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Gambro in , 
agreed bid v 
for Cobe 
Labs of US 

By. John Burton 

in Stockholm 

GAMBKO, the Swedish 
manufacturer of dialysis 
equipment, has- made am 
agreed $253m bfi for. Cobe 
Labora tories, a US medical 
equipment manufacturer. •- 

The. Cobe , board re com 
mended that .'shareholders 
accept Gambro’s cash tender 
ofEer of $37 per share. Cobe la 
hated cm the Nasdaq, exchange. 

Gambro said the purchase 
would expand Its operations 
into the new business areas, of 
heart surgery and Mood com- 
ponents technology, from its 
present activity In renal care 
as well as intensive care and 


“T he a cquisition will also 

add critical mam and provide 
an. opportunity to strengthen 
Gamhro’s business in the OS. 
which has incurred significant 
losses during the past tow 
years,” said Mr Berthold 
Lindqvist, president 
'■ Gambro’s US subsidiary, 
which had turnover of $b®h& 
last year, has suffered from 
weak demand for disposable 
dial y sisera due to a trend 
towards more frequent re-use 
of such equipment. . 

Gambro reported profits of 
SKr328m on sales of SKrtLlhu 
in 1989. 


»* 


Zenith in claim 
on Groupe Bull 

ZENITH ELECTRONICS, the 
US consumer electronics com- 
pany, said after an extensive 
review it concluded that 
Groupe BoD, the French com- 
puter group, owes an addi- 
tional $«9.5m for Zenith’s com- 
puter ; products ~ business, 
writra Our Financial Staff 

Zenith sold the business to 
Groupe Bull on Dec 28, 1989 
and received a closing-date 
payment of $49&4m in cash. 
The two companies are disput- 
ing the final price, which 
depends on valuations of the 
net assets sold. 

Groupe Bull claimed the 
post-dosing adjustment should 
result in Zenith paying it 
about $49m. Zenith said if 
there was no deal on the sale 
in. the next SO days, the matter 
would go to arbitration. 



to 


By Barnard Simon In Toronto 

FACED WITH a huge 
second-quarter loss and a cash 
crunch; Magna International, 
the over-extended Canadian 
automotive .parts maker, is 
seeking a sthnhstQl on Interest 
payments and price relief from 
its cu sto mers while it restruc- 
tures its debt 

Magna plunged - to a 

C$186. 6m ' (US$158.4m) - loss, 
equal to C$6.71 per class B 
share, In the three months 
ended January 31: compared 
with earnhigsofC$13^mor 48 
«>nhi 2 share, a year earlier. .Of 
the total loss, CJ153m consisted 
of writedowns on unprofitable 
businesses. - 

The pre-tax operating loss 
was CSlfim. which the com- 
panysaid reflected lower pro- 
duction volumes caused by the 
slowdown nf the North Ameri- 


car parts 
its 


can motor industry. Sales fen 
by6perceuttoC$43L6m. 

. The company estimated that 
its “problem plants” are cur- 
rently losing between C$60 and 
C*70m ayear from operations. 
Pay ment of the mld-1990 divi- 
dend has Been suspended. 

Tfagna , hflllfid until rwwwWy 
as one af the great success sto- 
ries of Canadian business, said 
that “over-expansion combined 
-.with- a. Slowdown of the North 
American, automobile market 
and H» rise of interest rates 
has created a cash squeeze.” 
As a result, it has toiled to 
comply with some of the tests 
under its landing agreements. 

A debt restru cturing plan 
. now being drawn up a commit- 
tee. comprised of three indepen- 
dent board members will 
include asset sales and the dis- 


aker 



posal of interests in some oper- 
ating units. The debt to be 
re st ructured stood at C$Llbn 
at the end of January. Share- 
holders’ equity has shrunk hy 
43 per cent In the past year to 
C$263m. 

Magna operates about 120 
factories with 15,000 workers, 
with the advantage of b ein g 

non- unionised, it diversified 

rapidly in the mid-1980s from a 
ftfljgA in mgifail stamping, into 
almost every kind of vehicle 

part, as well as vehicle design. 

Magna said it is also getting 
rid-' of a number of peripheral 
businesses acquired under the 
aegis of Mr Frank Strcmach, its 
colourful founder control- 


Mi^| shareholder. 


share price has plum- 
meted from a peak of C$36£0 
In 1986 to C$7 last week. 


Deutsche Bank hires BASF man 


By Katharine Campbell to Frankfurt 


DEUTSCHE BANE, West 
Germany’s biggest bank; -has 
hired Mr RonaMbSchmitz, 1 the 
finance director of the chemi- 
cals ‘group BASF, to fill a 
senior managpmpn t position hi 
the continuing reshuffle of 
boardroom responsibilities 
following the death of Mr 
AUreid Herrhausen last Novem- 
ber. • • 

' The appointment of a nan- 
hanker to the senior ranks of 
Deutsche- is relatively rare 
where' most board members 
have worked their way np 


through the bank - Mr Herr- 
hausen, who came from, the big 
electricity utility ~VEW, being 
one of- the exceptions. 

An economist by training, 
Mr Schmitz, 51, was touted as 
the possible new chief execu- 
tive of BASF before the 
appointment of Mr Jflrgen 
Strobe last December. His 
experience at the financial 
helm at one at the world’s tap 
chemical concerns w£D now be 
a valuable asset to Deutsche’s 
corpor a te ffaawra activities. 

Mr Schmitz will be in charge 


of Investment banking, (pri- 
mary markets) and, regionally, 
north America. 

He assumes these responsi- 
bilities from Mr tmwMr Kop- 
per, leaving the new speaker 
(chief executive) free to con- 
centrate an group str a tegy and 
communications, as did his 
predecessor. 

While Mr joins the 

hsmlr at th* hag i i ming ot May 

as an ex ec uti ve vice president, 
legal niceties preclude him 
from being fo rmally elected to 
the board until February 199L 


GME plans dual trading curbs 


By Barbara Durr in Chicago 

THE CHICAGO Mercantile 
Bwhiiiip* ha« moved to curb 
dual trading, the prariice that 
allows brokers to trade both 
for themselves and: customers. 

The CME’s board of gover- 
nors voted last week to accept 
a committee report that recom- 
mended a ban on dual trading 
for all commodities in mature 
liquid contracts. A m atur e liq- 
uid contract -Is defined as one 
that has traded some 10,000 
contracts per day for six 
months. 

The board’s decision most be 
ratified by the membership in 


an. April 17 referendum. The 
proposal' will also have to he 
approved by the Commodities 
Futures T rading Commission, 
which has been attempting to 
ban dual trading through a 
proposal of its own. 

The CFTC wants to imple- 
ment a pilot ban on one agri- 
cultural futures pit and one 
financial futures pit at the 
GME mid the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This would be to dis- 
cover whether dial trading is 
rr 1 H«q l to adding liquidity. 

The CFTC’s measure is being 
fought by both: the Chicago 


exchanges, where it is firmly 
believed there should be a 
right to dual trade, at least in 
certain circumstances. The 
-exchanges also prefer to regu- 
late themselves rather than be 
acted upon hy Washington. 

The CME in fact has banned 
dual trading in the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 stock index fixtures 
since 1987 after a dispute 
between brokers and locd trad- 
ers in the early 1980s. The prac- 
tice came under new fire last 
year 1 when a two-year FBI 
probe of trading abuses came 
to light 


Scandinavian 
Bank group 
hit by debt 
provision 

By David Barchard 

SCANDINAVIAN Bank Group, 
the consortium bank which 
ranks as the 15th largest UK 
bank by asset size, has 
announced pre-tax losses of 
£&22nx ($5.44m) after making 
total provisions of £21.9m 
against doubtful debts. 

The less compared with a 
pre-tax profit of £23-56m In 
1988. The results were the first 
to be announced since the pur- 
chase last November by Scan- 
dinavian Bank's parents of the 
35.4 per cent of its shares 
which were publicly traded. 

The provisions Included 
£!&&a fin provisions cm Third 
World debt and £9m provi- 
sions for possible losses on 
local authority swaps transac- 
tions. 

Total income for the group 
was £103.610, compared with 
gloom. Profits f i*oni merchant 
hoo tin g were m 1w , up from 
£27. lm. Capital market 
operations contributed £254hn, 
up from £25m, global invest- 
ment management made 
jS&fim. up from £34.4m and 
personal financial manage- 
ment £14m, np from ElSLSm. 

■There was a loss of 15p per 
share, compared with a 1988 
profit of 19-lp- A total divi- 
dend fur the year of 3.0p was 
declared, down from 8£p in 
1988. 


Citicorp real 
estate shakeup 

CITICORP, the leading US 
commercial bank, plans to 
reorg ani se its real estate lend- 
ing division, which last year 
suffered from a more than 
doubling of non-performing 
and renegotiated loans to 
$L16bn. 

Citicorp denied that the 
reorganisation was in any way 
connected with the c ur rent cri- 
sis in the real estate sector in 
many parts of the US. The 
review that led to the reorgan- 
isation, which aims to focns on 
business generated by indus- 
try leaders, has been under- 
way for 18 months. 

Citicorp’s real estate divi- 
sion employs 800 people and at 
the end of 1989 had total 
domestic i«ni« of 

$1«-ghw. 


French timber chief takes 
over at trading company 


By WNItain Dawkins in Paris 

MB FRANCOIS PINAULT, 
chairman of France's largest 
timber group, has taken over 
in a boardroom coup as the 
head of Compagnie Francaise 
de I’Afrique Occidentals 
(CFA0), the diversified trading 
company with activities from 
supermarkets to electrical 
equipment. 

The move follows the resig- 
nation af Mr Paul Paoii, former 
GFAO chairman, due to “differ- 
ences of opinion between him 
and the administrators over 
the future strategy of the 
gr ou p. “ said CFAO. 

This consolidates Mr 
Pinault's growing hold over 
CFAO, seen by analysts as vul- 


nerable to a partial or full take- 
over after a costly programme 
of diversification away from its 
original West African import 
and export business. 

Only last month, Mr Pinault 
increased his existing 8-9 per 
cent stake in CFAO to 20.1 per 
cent, making him the biggest 
shareholder, narrowly in front 
of Parfinance, the holding com- 
pany controlled by Mr Gerard 
Eskenazi. CFAO's share price 
fell by 4.7 per cent to FFr591 
($102m) on Mr Pinault's elec- 
tion to 

CFAO’s activities include 
supermarkets, construction 
materials, equipment hire and 
car dealerships, from which it 


made a FFr441m net profit on 
sales of FFr23 -5bn in 1988. 

Last year, it won a hotly con- 
tested takeover battle for La 
Ruche MdrLdionale, a regional 
supermarket chain, for which 
it paid FFri-5bn, a deal which 
analysts believed has signifi- 
cantly weakened its balance 

Mr Pinault’s growing inter- 
est in CFAO comes just as he 
is negotiating to sell Chapelle- 
Darblay, the formerly ailing 
paper maker which he took 
over in 1987 after it had been 
bailed out by government sub- 
sidies and partially turned 
round by Mr John Kila, the 
Dutch businessman. 


COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 


CB&, the Belgian based 
international cement maker, 
lifted net consolidated income 
last year by 31.7 per cent to 
BFr4.053bn (SllSbn). Sales 
totalled BFr42.9bn, against 
BFi3R2bn. Earnings per share 
were 13.4 per cent higher at 
BFr881. writes Tim Dickson. 

The figures, which for the 
first time reflect new rules in 
confbrmtty with international 
accounting practice, were 
helped by what CBR called 
“sustained levels” of construc- 
tion activity in the Benelux 
countries, Rhineland- West- 
phalia, and the west coast of 
North America. 

■ Superfos, the Danish grain 
and feedstuff trading, road con- 
struction and packaging group, 
saw pre-tax profits slashed by 
47 per cent from DKr241m 
($37m) to DKrl28m last year 
hwiI gaming s after net finan- 
cial items down 33 per cent 
from DErI75m to DKrl35m, 
writes Hilary Barnes in Copen- 
hagen. 

Turnover was up 12 per cent 
from DKx6.43bn to DEri^Obn. 
The 9 per cent dividend will be 

maintaingd- 

Results in 1990 are expected 
to improve following organisa- 
tional changes in the grain and 
feedstuff divisions and a fur- 
ther improvement in profits in 
road construction and packag- 
ing. Last year’s framings were 
bit by difficult conditions In 
grain and feedstufEs, and in 
international trading . 


■Hudson’s Bay, Canada’s ! 
est retailing group, has 
completed Its long journey 
b fflfl ir to financial cap- 

ping it with a one-third 
increase in common share divi- 
dends, writes Robert Glbbeus 
in Montreal. 

For the year ended January 
31, the Bay posted net profit of 
C$12L9m (DS$104m). or CS2L99 
a share, up from C$49.2m or 73 
cents a share In fiscal 1989. 

Revenues were up 2 per cent 
to C$4. 6bn. The gains came 
mainly from the Bay retail 
chain and from Zellers, 
another national chain, but 
also from real estate 
operations. After special items, 
final earnings were C$168-2m 
or C$447 a share in fiscal 1990, 

against a gntall ] r«y in flaral 

1989. 

■ Mr T. Boone Pickens, the 
Texas oilman and investor, has 
Increased his stake in Koito 
Manufacturing, the Japanese 
automotive parts maker, to 26.4 
per cent from 24.6 per cent, 
Reuter reports from Tokyo. 

He registered an additional 
3m Koito shares under the 
name of his Boone Co, bringing 
its total shareholding to 42Am 

ahaTBft. 

Mr Pickens was expected to 
increase his stake to around 30 
per cent by registering another 
5m shares later, Koito said, 
adding: “We fear that Pickens 
will resort to more pressure 
and demands with his 
increased stake;” 


■ A C$10m (US$8£m) wrongful 
dismissal suit against Rio 
Algo in, the Canadian mining 
arm of the British RTZ group 
by Mr George Albino, its for- 
mer chairman, has been 
resolved, writes Robert Gib- 
bens. 

Mr Albino, abruptly removed 
from his position in 1987, will 
receive full pension at the age 
of 60 and has agreed to relin- 
quish all other Haima against 
the company. His reported sal- 
ary was C$380,000 a year. 

The Ontario Securities Com- 
mission is now expected to pro- 
ceed with a hearing into 
alleged misuse of a stock 
option plan by Mr Albino. 

■ Esselte, the Swedish office 
supplies and media group, is to 
raise its 1989 dividend to SKrS 
($129) per share from SKr525 
in 1988. writes Our Financial 
Staff. The rise was proposed in 
spite of a reduction in profits 
after fiwmrfal Items for 1989 to 
SKr735m a gains t SKr922m in 
1988. In February Esselte 
announced a restructuring 
after investment firms Mobilia 
and Ratos had withdrawn a 
takeover bid for the company. 

■ Overseas Union Bank, one of 
Singapore’s Big Four, lifted net 
profits 44.6 per cent to S$75Jjtn 
(US$40. 3m) last year, Our 
Financial Staff writes. For the 
the parent bank alone, profits 
rose 3L6 per cent to S$48.7Xn. It 
declared a final dividend of 6 
cents, up from 4 cents. 


* - 
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Slock Exchange of dm Uitited Kuigdomiud the Republic of Ireland Limited ("The Stock Exchange"). 
It dttesimt wFHBtituta aff crffer^KtiMiWttSfidnto subscribe for or purchase any securities . 1 'Application 
has been made to the Cou n c i l Of The Stock' Exchange for the shares mentioned below to he admitted 
to the Official-List 

Kunick PLC 

r . J (Incorporated in England under the Companies Act 1948 No. 506827} 

Introduction to 

The Stock Exchange 

sponsored by 

Samuel Montagu & Co: Limited - 

Share Capital 

The following table summarises the authorised and issued share capital of the Company: 

Airthorfsecf Issued xwd 

fuBygaid 

27,500.000 Ordinary shares of 1 0p each 17,424,832 

515,000 7 pence Cumulative. Convertible Redeemable Preference shares or 5p each 131,365 

2,1 52 a 74 . 8.25 pence Cumulative Convertible Redeemable Preference shares of 5p each 1,967,151 


30,167,174 


16553,148 


Kunick operates in two separate market sectors; leisure and care services. Its 
leisure activities are split between the operation and distribution of amusement 
machines and the operation of visitor attractions. Care services comprise the 
provision of care services for the elderly and inli.riu and the operation of acute 
care hospitals. 

Details of the above mentioned shares are available in the Extel Statistical 
Services. Copies of the F -feting Particulars are available, for collection only, during 
normal business hours up to and including 21 st March, 1990 from the Company 
Announcements Office, The Stock Exchange, 46-50 Finsbury Square, London 
EC2A lBD and, for collection only, during normal business hours on any 
weekday (Saturdays excepted), up to and including 2nd April, 1990 from Kunick 
PLC, Low Lane, Hors forth, Leeds LS18 4ER and from: 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited, 
10 Lower Thames Street, 
London EC3R 6AE. 


P anmn re Gordon & Co. limited, 
9 Moorfields Highwaljk, 
London EC2Y 9DS. 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited and Panmure Gordon &■ Co. Limited 
are bath members of The Securities Association. 

19th March, 1990 


Mortgage Securities 

(No. 2) PLC 

5250.000,000 

Mortgage backed floating 
rate notes due 2028. 

Ftjr tite interest period 15 Umvh 
1390 to 15 June 1990 the notes 
icUl bear Uueiest at 15.4925% 
pera/mwn Interest payable on 
15 June 1990 will amount to 
53,904.96 per 5 100.00000 note. 

Agent Bank: Morgan Guaranty 
Tran Company 

JP Morgan 


GLOBAL GOVERNMENT PLUS 
FUND LIMITED . 

Offer to purchase 

Global Government Plus Fund Limited announced today that a 
total of 1.8124)28 common shares re p res entin g approximately 
14,47% of its outstanding shares had been tendered pursuant to 
the offer dated February 6, 1990 and which expired on February 
27, 1990, mad* by the Company to purchase up to 25% of its 
outstanding common shares. Subject to the terms and conditions 
of the offer, the purchase price payable for each common share 
tendered and accepted by the Company for payment will be the 
net asset value of the Company on Match "21, 1990 divided by 
the total number of issued and outstanding common shares. 

• MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

BRUSSELS OFFICE, AS DEPOSITARY . 


SANWA SHUTTER 
CORPORATION 

4’4 per coot. Beads iue 1 943 . 
(O UAJ 400.000,000 
2'4 per eeaL Bands Am *994 
Wttb Wsrraots to subscribe isr 
Staves at Common Stock of 
Sun* Shutter Cqipontfoa 
•tbfts n sMwfMn ste M csfdsMd 


lot* 


Yon an boebw nodBcd dM, as s 
- - ■ mortal 


bm dtontadan of Sbsjjsi 

Stock of SANWA SHUTTER 
CORPORATION to tf* dsnebo ? om 
recant mot 31st Marcfa, UWO, .bpsa tune. 

at ta noe of 022 Am for sack tarobdd, 

ta subsertodon prices of the rixw 

CTpboool WunoH wflj be warned 

pan* to dmne 3 a/ csdi rapedfre 
itummcm dated (A) 20th Am IMTIi (B) 

17tb August. 1988 and (C) ISttBebtaarjii 

1990 mm foRkbcksw - 

1) Curran subscription price per tare 
before -h i mil m*. 

(ATfen 4^240 .. 

. (BJYeo uu&ao 
(C)Y<n2348 

2) Subscription pdoc per store after 
■dJnsuiuiiL 

(A.) Yen 674 JO 
@YM 86X80 
{CjYen 1^2460 

EOcctise dsKof ta adtaHBHl 0*psD Ikntt 
lid Apnl. 1990. Date of tasusotihe new 
dsnsitintdiodMtllaklq: I9V0. 

MNWkSHUmn OOBFORSHON 
BgilksUMtak, 

. London Brenck 


Nonce vo Mumor 
WARRANTS 70 8UBSCSIBE 
FOHSHABES OP COMMON ■ 
STOCK OP 

MATSUSM 1 * ELECTRIC 
MBUSTRUL GO^ LTD. 

Issued in rwjimrtltn with 

ILB.OIOOJMMM 

a 



(the*WsrnuriO 




March. 1990. ta subscription pries td ta 


L Sohscrlptiaa pries of ta W srr s a ts briars 
pcfat^tos nt is Yse L71A40 per share of 

X Sahreriptioa pries oftaW r wts after sack 
i®ti»t» w U71S.W per i&nri 
eonuQoo stuck. 

X BBsetlsa Dauc 16th Much . 199a 

■flSUSMUIELECnHC 
IWJSnttL Hh, LTft. 

B* ]Ri»>.Unk of 

DHaik 19th Ksreh, 1990 


Compagnie Bancaire 

S300.000.000 
Floating Tate notes 
due 1995. 

Initial Tranche 
£200,000,000 

For the Interest period 
15 March 1990 to 15 June 
1990 the notes wilt bear 
interest at 15 fys% per annum. 
Interest payable on 15 June 
1990 per 9100,000 note will 

amount to 53,859.59. 


Agent: Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


JPMorgaa 


Tokai Bank 

is proud to announce 
the opening of its 

Vienna 

Representative Office, 
March 19, 1990. 


As one of Japan’s leading city banks, with 269 domestic 
branches and 53 overseas offices, we are pleased to announce 
the opening of our representative office in Vienna. Through 
this office we hope better to serve the needs of the Austrian 
business community, by giving it access to Japan and to 
the worldwide network of Ibkai Bank. 

Tbkai Bank looks forward to serving you in Austria. 


The Tbkai Bank, Tjmhed 

Vienna Representative Office 
Chief Representative; Fujio Noguchi 
Address: A-1010 WIEN, Kohlmarkt 5, AUSTRIA 
Telephone: 43-222-5335002 
Facsimile; 43-222-5339910 


TOKAI BANK 


W 1 

Meeting your objectives around the world. 

HEAD Of RCfc 21-24, NWiBef 3-chome, Nafca-feu, Nagoya Phone: 0M-2T1 -ItTI 
tWEMd/OlONAL BANKING HEADQUARTERS: 6-1, Otemadil 2-chome. ChlyotWw, TekfS Phone: 03-242-2m 
REGIONAL HEADQUARTER EUROPE: 99 Btehopsgaw, London 6C2M HA, UJC Phone: 01^83-6500 
NETWORK IN a»OPE: 

Bonche*: London, Ranirfixt, DOsseWorf 

Represertative Offlces Madrid, Birmingham, Pari* 2uri<*, Milan, iy«an, Bahrain 
tebskHariec 'bfcat Bank Nedatand NX, Ibkai IntemationaJ Limited, Ibkai Finance (Switzerland) Limited. Tbkai leasing (Deutschland) GmbH 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


AUSTRIA 


_ 1999/90 
Utah Law 


FRAKCC (nntertd) 


GERMANY (cwattaNd) 


ITALY 


swehm 


u. 


Price 

Ml 


3,110 

7,900 

7.700 

33,000 

2D.40O 

£434 

14030 

£380 

3.400 

270 

23B 

1.449 

433 


2,100 tatrltoAtoftaes . 
L9B2 CreriltaStaR _ 
3.0001 
U4NI 
8390. 

3SS L . . 

4,273 OoMV . . 

M3 PcrtBWd W „„„ 

880 BvMiWuEa 

132 Sanptrft 

76 Seyp-Dalmler . 
644 Vdtsdwr Mag _ 
272 Vertraud ™. — 


5,110 

7.200 

7,700 

20000 

JW 

13.900 

£300 

£200 

190 

228 

1,378 

630 


anjBMM/LBXEHBOUBS 


1909/90 

Mab Law 


U 


Rite 

Fri. 


7.000 £8S0Artrt 

Sam UJM Bank bill. • Lax. 
14.900 I2.72B tawfei talto- 
4&000 33L40B BanwMBNfl . 

£430 LUO BMC 

16030 UL52S BetaertB 

£490 6,200 CbnenlCBR 

6.670 5,000 Gaboa 

6.440 4.990 Oo-AFVl 

310 170 OKktrtH 

23,125 10.000 Oatnvt 

(v570 4,770 Debate 

3.000 3.900 EBES 


4.900 £890 Dol APVl 

880 320 FatrtaueNat 

L910 L194 GIB Group 

L930 £072 Do. AFV __ 

5.000 3,810 fiBUBrariL 

4.900 3.815 Do. AFV1 

£178 990 GeefeMn 

LD90 560 Do. AFV 

6.760 4,400 Sanli8nl _ 

6.740 4,699 Do. AFV 1 

8,930 7324 Swam 

3,996 2.990 taeroffl 

33» £900 Do. AFV 1 

4.995 3323 Kndtetbaek 

4,950 3.700 Do. AFV 

14.750 12315 Pan KaHIngi 

13,928 HI 200 Petrofta 

3.400 L655 RofflnerieTlrl# _ 

7370 S.000 RdWe H— 

7,090 4,910 Do. AFV 1 

3,7m £027 Sot G» Beta— 

3.740 3,010 Do. AFV 

1U» UJOO Safin. 

15,425 njQOSulvar 
10300 5,950 Ti 
10,450 3,910 Do. AFV ... 
10.050 7,610 TrttUM - 

10.000 7310 0c. AFV 1 
21300 9.000 DCS . 


20.000 £900 Do. AFV 

£940 £060 Unerg 

£8» £100 Do. AFV 1 

9.900 7.010 WagamLKs 

8350 6300 Do. AFV 


4,949 

£800 

19,290 

14,650 

33,400 

£195 

15.975 

7,940 

5,740 

5.750 

200 

2£000 

9.490 
4,100 
4,090 
372 

1 376 
£210 
4.020 
4.000 
832 
782 
4.899 
£390 
£800 
3340 
3.260 
3395 
3,925 

13.700 
11.475 
3325 

5.490 
£490 
3340 

33 . 

13300 

9.010 

£700 

£600 

8,160 

19,900 

18.700 
£470 
£415 
£950 
£350 


1989/90 

mad Law Kwtft 16 


Kr 


846.4 4380 BUtlai HMgs — 770 

1375 115 Cafsberg 1.260 

3938 299 CoaHwMAult „ 269 

973.4 no Dtasco 928 

410 2993 Da Oamfce Bata _ 336 

3303 254 EaaANMiC 2S7 

8763 529 FLS1nds.B 840 

9553 452 GN Gnat Norte 925 
8843 379.9 LS5.B System 840 

580 370 JyskeBota 430 

675 30£7 Norilsk KaM _ 552 

3783 265.7 Mom Nona* _ 315 

365.7 299 Prhatbankan 269 

£234 350 Aval ?!»*• A. 520 
44B73 8185 Saturn Berates . £160 
68262 4341 Saparfm 5350 


FINLAND 


1989/90 
M* Low- 


16 



1989/90 

M* Low Itardi 16 


Price 

Fn. 


910 567 Accor— — 

726 44575 Afriqbt Oeddan . 

692 569 AlrUanMe 

3,182 £285 Arfanwrl-Prioa 
L129 829 Auditor* IT Eoi _ 

865 625 HC 

780 617 BSN _ 

705 420 BucMnCk 


591 
668 
£ 66 ? 
1.039 
650 
752 
_ 580 

459 293.1 BNPCttrt-bnO _ 40 


1989/98 

Him Low OMrablO 


FK. 


03 553 BnMfr&r n ., m 80S 

381 385 Do. Certs 962 

3364 £695 Boograin £880 

780 525 Bomwes 596 

L669 £190 COP £355 

260 1633 CUB Packaging. 173 

£713 £230 Catrafoer 3354 

2393 141 CftdM — . 154 

860 489 Ctoekm 526 

1.455 987 Oargeut— ... £164 

1.825 £200 Ci merits Fr £488 

788 493.1 CM Ma mro va 678 

432 333 Con 0*9 401 

4193 337 Coalfl — - 365 

I 368 CGC 580 

442 302 Coiarex 442 

L400 701 Cred Foaeler Fr.. 1304 
L417 940 Graft NaUoral „ 1.315 

4,440 £952 Daman 3,450 

£900 £720 Docks Or France . 4,219 
643 447 Do! Hen-Mho - 567 

1.149 783 Owners JL 900 

2385 1540 EanxiCto Gen) £342 

675 4203 EOH 547 

L199 856 EtetrofWre 960 

642 383 Elf-Aqattalne ... 637 

465 528 Do. Cent 460 

£511 L034 Earta-BartjaM . 1300 

£875 2327 EsHIflr 2358 

£099 1.760 EteflittFIaJ. 1920 

£875 £549 Eurafranen 2301 

£010 1.270 Eurocam 1875 

107 773 Earn Disney land. 1003 

4,920 £340 EumnardK 4,195 

£029 1205 Emt 1720 

228 1963 FlneneJ 200 

989 455 FenderaLyum _ 920 

£880 £991 Fmntagerles £460 

1530 808 GTM-Ertrepa* . 1320 
LUO 528 SemonelSoc H) - 1160 
1307 500 Gen Gcopfayshlac £130 
950 750 Gea.OccMeatale . 847 

477 274 FfwJiettt 3819 

1493 69B Havas . 1490 

403 260 hiWUI 305 

1620 985 tametal to deFr. 1585 
849 681 fanmobanoo* — 841 

M0ZO 2-980 Mtatrielle £350 

559 478 Mcrlwll 505 

1890 1381 MracMqae _ 1538 

5320 £316 LVMH _ 4.700 

4S405 314 LaJargeCoppce - 350.1 

793 519 Latfeele 580 

4,965 3,920 L’Orenl 4300 

4.085 3.132 LrflrawJ £620 

396 422.5 Locafrunce 507 

599 371 Uwi.teEau . 590 

106.7 64 MalMMi PtNflbi . 793 
472 251 MatraS.A. . — 376 

4.999 £620 MerlfwGerhi 4.970 

4 128 KfcMInB 139 

1,710 1201 MU (C/e) 1262 

162 1043 Meet fame 124 

£240 853 Narigmta uba 2,2*3 

2173 135.7 Mori ESI 183 

820 471 NeuvelleGakr. _ 691 

1710 1247 OFP 1.700 

570 300 OriM 366 

742 443 Paritas 640 

506 396 ParN Roaxoem . 479 

1 812 1015 Prahdbnna 1390 

1310 1001 Pradmcari_ 1202 

£036 1413 Perrier 1535 

979 695 Peugeot SA. 853 

817 470 PWief 536 

1240 1028 Pitufaafl Start - 1146 
878 546 PriotaawiAa 634 

4.660 2331 Prameda 4,115 

759 504 Rpdlettch 650 

£300 3,057 Mom 3320 

618 376.7 (I kone ftxiH Ca) _ 445 

£470 1396 ftaaseMkiaf __ 1,965 

705 SIUC 830 

1670 1370 Sagem — 1370 

713 522 St-Gohaln 598 

1614 1125 Saint Louis 1570 

' 145 749 Sanofl 1047 

i7 630 SdneMer 948 

1195 800 SebSA — 1U0 

550 410 Seflmea 531 

470 Slum 610 

1375 963 Skk Ronlgao/ _ 1008 
590 455 Scc.Gai .deFr _ 588 

S 945 £097 Somnwr-Alllbert „ £297 
C 445 Spie-BaUgnoJlts _ 786 
475 2963 Sou (Fin dri — 4533 

£010 £728 TaluJnger 4,930 

254 1273 Ykamoa CCSF) _ 1403 

643 358 ToOI-Parota Fr. . 643 

726 315 UAP 625 

630 363.1 UFBlaeaMI 394 

930 702 UoAril 880 

713 521 Union fanmobFr 690 

919 598 Valeo 716 

524 2603 Valfcmc — 4263 


GERMANY 


1989/90 
mm Lew Marti 16 


Dm. 


335 

833 

1023 

£840 

440 

923 

793 

318L8 

267 

3343 

4623 

658 

437 


194 AEG 

399 JCWlluMr. 
655 AedwterMnendi . 

1673 AlllaiuAG 

345J. Ahana 

629 Aako Deaucke K 

920 Do. M. 

2553 BASF 

176 

274.7 BMW 


324 

830 

810 

£672 

440 

659 

588 

3113 


4953 BMW 

315 Boyer- Verrin 


250 

3143 

428 

6173 

392 


1989/90 

Him Law MrcfalA 


Prica 


8M 

1613 

5153 

920 

700 

1299 

1200 

336.1 

3583 

810 

931 

258 

553 

263 

850 

285 

835 

379 

457 

462 

570 

328 

575 

219 

497 

Ml 

623 

3333 

1420 

3193 

328 

1 33D 

369 

298 

467 

252 

705 

720 

Z78 

263 

350 

«■ 

943 

2343 

203 

470 

3733 

3853 

1033 

767 

690 

£684 

385 

340 

719 

1080 

417 

iff 5 

378.7 

473 

321 

3973 

843 

2443 

797 

865 

721 
3133 
478 
492 
2393 
485 

418 


535 O e iwi dei f 

100 BerilnerKMt 
391 BHF-Bank 
243 BinmrABcm. 
357 Brawn BoKrt 
555 Goloola VMcfa _ 

526 Do. Prat - 

23L3 CaEmenbaak _ 
2363 Oaotlaeffial AG _ 

4*7 DLW 

6293 Dalnlap-BaB 

149 Deckel (FrJ 

mJLOasm* 

tct Douueat Sakntk 
4893 Deutsche Beidr 
173 DWto-Werte „ 
435 DooglaiHMai _ 
269 Draaerwerk 


304 Faa KoactftadKr _ 
2713 Fakkneodc AM . 
219 Gerrcfae lm g — 

3363 WdNlHWt (IK/ . 
122 taurine? EJekt _ 

293 Hanag Lloyd 

590 HdikMgrZcsv . 

47S Hkricel Prat. 

195 MeriRz 

914 HoefaUet. 


299 HoeefaR 

184 Kccxh 


392 KgriHialPI 

209 Hone* — — 

214 iHd uart ckradU. _ 
2543 Industrie Werte . 

162 Kail & mis 

385 Kaneadl 

374 Kaefllof 

1303 KHD 

119 KkMckatrWalK. 
265 KranWerkeRk . 

6415 Latmqrar 

428 Lelffaelt — 

704 Unde 

1452 Lufthansa 

114.9 Do. H/V P«f. „ 

218 MAN 

1863 Do. Prat 

1963 Mannesman 

943 MamefanwVwi . 
495 MercedaHId _ 
305 Meuilgeseil — 
1776 MmKkRoecK _ 

258 Hbtdorf 

2332 PWA 

530 ptlltai Konmwi. . 

615 Porsdie 

793 


862 

1463 

5153 

920 

619 

1100 

780 

296 

294 
810 
903 
199 
540 
2263 
7863 
254 
832 

379 
4253 
454 
S55 

295 
972 
209 
497 
1,400 
6103 
332 
1418 
3103 
323 
1.335 
325 
298 
465 
2513 
670 
659 
2653 
2533 
321 
1060 
672 
9133 
2243 
194 
470r 
369w 

380 
856 
767 
690 
£305 
2823 


1290 Rkeuriektra 

2213 RMn West EMet . 

207 Da Pral 

323 Rtotoariall Bert - 

230 Da Prat. 

263 RDSWKfaal 

541.9 Scfaerta 

150 MimSacb-Uft 

5043 ShnKM 

495 Sprfogw Vtg Rg . 

536 Sud-Cbanle 

1B93 Tkysm 

321 VMd 

265.4 Vlfaa 

1673 V.E.W. — 

382 Verefai-West 

208 Wag 

308.4 VoRswagee 

269 Da Prat 

550 WHb Prat 

273 Zanders FffaT’p* 


323 

575 

1080 

414.7 
£490 
4393 

378.7 
334 
2443 
3653 
832 
239 
784 
865 
708 
3133 


ITALY 


1989/90 
Him LOW 


1* 


Price 

Lire 


5380 £419 Band Com' to _ 
14. ISO 6.051 Baoca NazAgric 
7,130 3.800 Banco Lariano _ 
449 304 BastogMRBS 

16.838 11294 Bwgo CCartJere) . 

£440 4.420 CD» 

1510 1051 Caltara 

3360 3455 Ctmtmfr . 


5,652 3337 atefanud . 
6.2M 4.389 Coflde 


3.000 1721 Crafata LtollaKi . 

11345 7,680 Banlell 

9,170 5^00 ErMaoia 

11189 9321 Flat 

£100 5,625 Do. Priv. 

8.620 6340 FWb 

66,592 53.230 Fondlaria — 

£435 1606 Gemini 

47.470 37690 Generali Atskur . 
£185 3,050 Gllanllnl fcrit. „ 
27.610 17350 in Ale. 

18.400 9390 Rateable 

139,875118650 
3.092 £036 hadoas 

20.600 16408 Lloyd Adrlatkc. 
£510 1419 Mognotl MandB 
19.645 12312 MedhAmca 
69 3» 40,700 Hha-lmu 

£598 1765 Mcatedlsan 

9.309 6,200 Ollvml 

10.400 6.900 Ptralll OB 

4.054 £500 PWaUISpe 

7,999 4,505 Wnosoentt La 

35390 2£2M RAS 

017 856 SP 

1.790 8300SaRaA - „ 

3.600 £295 Sataem 

£725 4350 S*5b. 

1£740 8,910 SRI S|M — 


£895 

8300 

13.130 

4300 

1350 

£395 

5.652 

£451 


- tf 


£740 

11095 

9.000 

10,408 

7480 

35 o 

£171 

38.900 

£849 

27450 

18.400 

124450 

£699 

16400 

,969 

,750 

68300 

1770 

6364 

9360 

£698 

7.700 

23,420 

1340 

10.600 

£430 

6380 

13,253 


1989/90 

fnm LOW Maymu 


Price 

Un 


1770 1090 SMI 

£475 £440SriaBPD _ 
24,670 17403 TdriAntaw . 
3£550 19^0 Tori Franeo .. 
29 J00 2300 Uafcan 


1770 

£935 

2J.45D 

29,780 

25300 


NETHERLANMf 


1989/90 
HWt Lew 


» 


Pita 

FT*. 


69 

1164 

1443 

1573 

463 

633 

95 

UCL2 

160.4 
73.B 
654 
80 
U 

1424 

140 

83.9 

50.9 
91 
403 
1423 
243 
119.7 
128 
443 
in h 
564 
183 
613 

56.6 

73.4 
mil 
1053 
90 

3973 

30.4 
1683 
-993 

113.9 
82-9 
1143 

62.4 
1543 

164.9 

46.9 
115 

98.7 
S3 


39. ACF Holding 

69.2 AEGON 

69.4 UaM 

U43AKZ0 

374 AON 

47.2 AMEV 

753 AMRO 

1333 SoisLncas 

68 BcmamtlWdey. 
54 Barinnam-Tet . 

504 Center Para 

617 Centra Ic 5u Hrt _ 

50.7 DAF 

1033 BSM 

105.4 MM 

62.4 Bserler^ 

28.7 Fcddnr 

63 Gamma 

24 Cist Brocades .. 

943 Hefawken 

1663 Hod. Brian — 

616 H oobu mib 

803 Hunter Douglas 
2D IHCCallBd — 

77 tatMaeder 

3£4 KLM 

144 Kempai 

358 KHP , 


384 HM8 Pestb—b _ 
58 UIWCM — 

533 taritoyd 

78.7 NIMRU-TlwCt 
68 Nntrlda Vtr B. _ 

267 OceGrleten 

293 OmmsnCVM. 
103.9; 

3£6 PfafllRS 
«2 AdMcn 
773 

9£4 Adtaeo — 

57 I 

114.1 Rsyal Dutch 

1173 Ualkner 

263 VMF Start 

87 VNU 

59.9 


3&45 WotanlObwar , 


3630 

109.70 

125.00 
12930 
4030 

58.90 
J9.S0 
16630 
74J0 
6130 
5130 

78.00 
3730 
12030 
13230 
6030 
4040 
8430 
2860 
U530 

184.00 

78.00 
9930 
4330 

96.00 
3830 
1630 
4£9 

49.60 
7230 

98.70 
9530 
8230 

294.00 

40.60 
1663 
4330 
9930 
7960 
9630 
57.40 
145130 
14860 

47.90 
10530 
6730 

48.90 


NOWAY 


1989/90 
Him Law Manfe 16 


Pita 


128 

230 

455 

137 

143 

139 

405 

185 

155 

2963 

330 

60 

213 

580 

141 

131 


48 

1173 

2073 BergesenA 
75 OntalnUBk _ 
75 Den Ante Cndft. 

84 DywahaL 

160 EUmi _ 

128 Kafstead Myco A 
« 

108 

176 Nora faaSestrfar _ 

27 Norsk Data A 

119 Nenk Hydra 

262 Orida Bomsard . 
34.75 Sir Pet 
42 


12100 


452.00 
133301 
8830 
124 JM 
27330 
16930 
12630 
29630 
30030 
4100 

210.00 
5053 
1413 
11230 


SPADI 


1989/90 
Him Law Hanfi 16 


Ml 


8,900 

S.U0 

£210 

4^90 

9,995 

6,975 

£960 

0,700 

8300 

3345 

3330 

£130 

2,9» 

£355 

10350 

£450 

5.480 

581 

1970 

588 

740 

£136 

£248 

£885 

24.875 

£90 

1197 

£130 

£200 

660 

5379 

1083 

£084 

491 

1A650 

4.250 

£340 


6375 Em Bilbao VU_ 

£430 Baoca Central 

2.000 Banco Erterim _ 
£820 BaneaHbpaao _ 
7.8S0 Banco Popular _ 
£432 BanStatarier _ 

£500 SaoeetD 

1£0M CHran Htmania 
Carp Fin Alba 

5345 Oovl MRirt 

£200 Dragados — 

2350 Ebra 


2380 EMRra Viasgo _ 
1680 Energla lad An _ 
1395 Enrol . 


6.610 

£430 

3,210 

£820 

7300 

£560 

£00 

10.000 

7,640 

7 

£470 

3.200 


£150 EvCariwradMt 
1270 Esa Accra Tudor . 

3.800 Fosa Renarit 

400 Fan u . _ 

L600 Hidrad QntriL . 

392 Hhfacta 

540 Acntaera 

£936 Kalpe 

1425 MriW Doro-Frig - 
UMO MntaaOaiEWw 
14,975 Portland Va*d. _ 

£072 taprt 

731 SNIACE 

1360 Santa 

£800 Snfar — .. 

430 Serf liana EKc. ^ 

£823 Tabacalcra - 

826 TWafonfca 

1260 TomstGrupa) _ 
350 Unlaw EtacrFaa.. 
7500 Unfamyal Frsabr . 

£870 Uraltta 

1795 UrWt5w-2 . 


625 

£390 

1425 

& 

£415 

781 

1360 

4300 

609 

£462 

860 

1700 


1917 


mm 


1989/90 
h Uw 


16 


290 200 AGA B (FrwO 245 

040 112 IMralEKM. 213 

790 380 Am A Free 710 

795 380 Am fHFrne) — 745 

455 174 AsnB(FraO». 420 

358 in AUisCamAffta. 315 
» VO DccbolraBIFriU. 251 
960 336 Ericsson B (Free) „ 8 Z 7 

242 175 Essritn & (Free) .. 195 

143 109 tentm & Free - 130 

490 255 MsUDnBFni. 272 

218 141 PkEcMStFral. 193 

275 195 SHfe-SariaBFm . 223 

389 295 Sandrft 8 (Free) 265 

2S2 167 ShaadbiFrie) „ 167 

117. 79 SmEnsUlda M 75 

179 93,75 SKF B Re* 134 

460 260 5lK«mir«*Fi». Z70 

150 . 100 SCaOHW DIFiri 106 

144 99 S*ka Handehbn. . 99 

240 134 TraUebcra B Fr _ US 

527 3SS Votva 8 (Free) _ 363 


# 


CANADA 


Law CkwcOrag 


SWITZERLAMO 


1989/98 . 
mm Law Man* 1* 


Pita 

Fn. 


Z3M.0 

300.0 

1518 

114 

£420 

SP 

5#35 

1085 

£020 

£720 

3J45 

£195 

£080 

£050 

350 

£130 

6,373. 

7 c 5 S 

662 

3000 

435 

1575 

132 

UAO 

3350 

1680 

9340 

9.185 

1345 


MSLO AdUbttJ 

2UL0 Do. PtB-CfrtS. - 
846 Alasilsse Locua _ 
68 Do.Pln.Cert*. 
1805 Balofai Hid Pig . 

£690 Saak Lm 

313 Da Pig 

£815 Brawn Band — 

443 Do. Pm — 

£315 CSHIdR. 

£720 BbaMir 

2465 DOuCFtOs) 

£700 EM Hw ra att 

1740 CMn - 

1290 Fbdrort 
195 DaPtg. 

£300 For bo 


£960 RridoluakfiDri , 
5,150 HeSMaHIBr) __ 
6,050 JncntaSuetart _ 

52S Da Pis. 

,075 JetaMfl.. 


1.645 

249 

Iff” 

1,840 

3350 

382 

54175 
1,080 
2350 
£050 
£780 
£960 
1920 
£030 
350 
£ 


S' 


£800 

,925 

£45 

13,3® 

£405 

6.730 

1.240 

800 

5,900 

1445 

384 

,315 

£260 

680 

i«n 

£180 

151 

ST 


Da Pig. Certs 
1100 Laadb and Syr — 
93 Do Priority Ptg _ 
820 Mac Oota Peg 
£930 Hllman — 
1434 HotarCaMBS _ 

6.842 MfStle 

6.370 Da Dtetf 

825 Ow^Bcbrie 

1,300 Pargna Hldg — 

256 PtreOI 

■4,700 Rkfaemont 

&.100 Hacbe Hldgi (Brt 

£ 260.00 tGWMSri 

£600 SdOdOtCBr) 

1625 Da (PtCtd 

4.850 8RladIer(Brt __ 

755 DaOPtOU 

730 Ska 

44BB SmeHIam — 
969 Swissair 


I £675 1 
£350 
6.7001 
615 R 

590 R 
14 M 
119 R 
090 1 
£90«fl 
1620 
8.700 
ltt» 
925 ■ 
1610] 
443 R 

7.100 
3.730 1 
10.750 

■oeai 


1020 

820 

£870 


284 Swiss Bank ... 
236 Do. 

£049 Swiss Warn — 

534 Do. Ptg. 

15931 SWISS ValksM 

£980 Union Bank 

109 Do. Ptg. 

£530 Wtauettar 

645 Do. Pig. . 


£325ZnricbkB — 
1675 Da Ptg 


323 

283 

£120 

939 

1590 

3.630 

145 

£530 

646 

£360 

1925 


SOUTH 


1989/90 ■ 

mm Lew Marti 16 


47 1.(0 Aberaora 

22.5 14J5 AECJ 

102 68 AllledTecb ™__ 

80 46 Anglo Am Oral 

147.75 62.75 Anglo Am Cop _ 
417 251 Anglo Am Gold _ 

5£9 28 Bartow Rand __ 

83 40 Britois 

12 6.65 CNAGalto 

9£S 418 DC Bom 

21 9 3. DaeOraalGald^ 

593 32.75 DriotoMn 

20 10 Etol Read Gold _ 

403 16.75 ElandsrandGMd . 

273 133 First NaL Sank . 

59 27 JO FwrfteeCwiEiH^. 

1103 56.75 Gold FTektaSA 
363 22 Bariebeen. 

ISGOR 

81 323 MweraGnM 

493 30.25 Kloof Gold 

U 3A3 Ub a n o n G ai d 

243 18.23 Moicar Hidst 

123 7 05 Nadcar 

20 123 OKBaraara 

663 473 
15J75 7.6 . . 

453 tost Plat 

213 SrimwtM&RwL 


63 SageKoMnv ~ 
193 Smith CCQ Fds _ 

393 19 JH SA Brawns 

25 ]&2SSAIIa*aJWmr. 

30 143 .TUtoOrt 

20 15.25 Tongaat Hrietl „ 

451 261 Waal Roofs 

197 109 WeMwnDMV — 


13 

163 

68 

80 

1373 

384 

43.75 
63 
12 

90.75 
20 

5235 

1733 

38 

232 

51 

103 

303 

£25 

713 

44 

73 

2133 

103 

193 

63 

1465 

8035 

4435 

7.75 
40 
35 
2Z3 
2Z3 

173 
420 

174 


JAPAN 

1989/90 

«m Uw Mratbl* 


Yea 


£030 £080 Ajwcmcto 2 Deo 

1190 780 Akebooo Brake _ 1070 
£300 1710 All Ntawm Air „ 1780 
£140 1430 Alps Electric — £020 

£350 1210 Autada 1380 

£340 1336 Amain — £070 

1790 820 AadoOucstraa _ 1690 
£710 1820 Aarttra £530 

h 720 1080 Arid COni. 1330 

1.900 6300 Arabian OU U.90C 

£480 1740 Asabl Drawerin . 1740 
1390 970 Asabl Chemical*. 974 

£480 1780 Asahl Glass 1870 

1200 677 AsaMOgUcal — 921 

1020 715 Aria Corp. 820 

1790 1130 AunglNytm — 1350 

1970 1460 Bank Tokyo 1480 

1970 1370 Banyu Ptaann — 1370 

£070 1330 Bridgestone £460 

1130 802 Brother lads 930 

£400 £946 CSKOorp. 6.050 

1770 1250 Calpto Feed 1540 

1300 756 Ca Isolde Carp- _. £200 

£010 £236 Canon £500 

£880 £500 Canon Sales £900 

1650 1320 CralO Corapnter „ 1*40 
1470 651 Craml Finance . 985 
£190 750 Central GUM — 859 

1720 1290 QitoaBank 1290 

£040 929 Chlyoda Cham _ £040 
1620 1000 Cbtyodi Fire . — 1080 
5.230 £620 Chrim Elect Pwr £620 
£390 1450 Cbugki Pharm — 1750 
4£50 £200 Oagokn B Pongr . £200 
1200 871 CUIxen Watch ._ 939 
1260 810 Dalcri Chemical . 935 
3,240 £450 Dolltbl Setyafca _ 2360 

1660 776 Dal do Steel 989 

£340 £12D Daw £120 

£320 962 Daifoko 1910 

£730 2.480 Dal lad Km Bank £650 
£170 985 DalMnlndi 1680 
6320 £505 DaUtra Kanto ™ 5.760 

1B80 1009 Dalnum — 1320 

994 750 Dal Nippon fade _ 755 

£950 £150 Del Nippon PRkr £510 
£750 I960 Dal Nippon Ptg _ I960 
1130 661 Dri Nippon Torn . 1,000 
3,500 £260 Dabfaom Paper . £290 
1780 1160 Dal TriqcFd.M. 1190 

1860 1410 Datwa Bank 1560 

£870 1940 Baton House £200 

£700 1720 Datwa Sec 1740 

4,840 3,000 Demy's 4,130 

1260 700 Otari Hkl 1040 

1610 975 Don Hre& Mar . 1140 
1.570 770 Dowa Mining „„ 1.200 

£520 1170 Eton 1790 

£530 1850 Eton I860 

1.750 1120 EiaklCllce .... £340 

0590 5.270 Feme 7.640 

1460 826 Fndocomtract.. 1220 

£720 £110 Fuji Bank £170 

1300 800 Full Electric 961 

£136 £827 Fuji Film 3,820 

1780 957 Fuji Fin A Mar. 1.230 
1090 660 Full Haary bid 660 

1460 991 FuJIkiaa 1000 

£390 1580 Fujisawa 1B80 

937 605 Fuji Sptorrfng 806 

4.000 £120 Fu luTourM,_ 3338 

1.690 1.J7D Fp Hsu Ltd 1370 

1360 865 FimiUMi Elect . 875 

£770 1630 GaUum £750 

1970 1182 GenSeUya 1460 

£700 1500 Goto Sbusal 1920 

£280 1500 Green Cross £010 

1610 S22 Gnu-El Cbem 1590 

1460 984 Gaze 1130 

1710 930 Hankyn Gnrp. _ 1120 
1460 702 HaastilnEI Rsll_ 956 
1,700 1140 Hasegnea Kom .. 1440 
a.C«9 1970 Hattori Seiko _ £500 
1,673 818 Hauml-CunH .„ 1350 
£400 1670 Kriwa Real Est .. £000 

1300 072 Hina Motras 1060 

6^90 3.600 Hlrose Electric ... 6,250 
1470 971 Hindi ImalBnU . 1370 

1730 1450 Hlucbl 1400 

1370 1050 Hitachi Cable 1040 
£090 1370 Hitachi Credit _ 1,500 
£290 1210 Hitachi Koid .... 1910 
£670 £180 HHatbl Maned _ 3,110 
1.790 1.090 Hitachi Metals „ 1540 
1310 020 Hltadri Sales , MI 1100 
935 586 Hitachi Zoom _ 803 

4,400 £170 Hokkaido EHri. . £200 
1600 999 Hokkaido Tata*. 1.450 
4J50 £260 Hokurlkn El Pwr 3.300 

£210 1530 HtoMa ... £600 

1900 910 Honshu Paper __ 1000 
£960 1850 House Food tod _ £200 

£350 1920 How £030 

1580 1030 Ml — 1170 

1340 865 lhara Chemical „ 1220 
£170 1480 Ikegaml Tsusb 1720 

£150 1390 Inn ...» — 1760 

b.520 3.930 Iran Bar* Java . £930 
1300 601 tsdd&Ca. — 1290 

5.070 £190 Heua 4,630 

965 687 Khlkara Saaqya . 795 

1027 745 baa Motors 745 

1300 885 ItntriQ 890 

1630 1190 ItriuB Foods 1190 
1660 975 Homan & Co. 1460 

£000 £318 KnYohadn 3.650 

1,610 1020 taatuEiaoiric _ 1110 
4.020 £020 laimiya — £010 


£720 1070JCC0OT).. 
1900 1040JE0L. 


4JZ00 £760 daow* Sa Hack-. 

19.400 15080 JAL — 

1900 735 Japan Met?)* — 


£650 

1470 

3.830 

16000 


1300 


19*9/98 

Price 

Him Lew Ntarefa ZA 

Yew 


£860 

1500 

1370 

1500 

£300 

1430 

£160 

£000 

£620 

£990 

4,260 


1.590 Japan RatUn . 
657 Japan Stool Wta 
860 JapS Battery 
1050 Japan Synth «r 

1,720 Japan Wool 

870 JnJa Paper 

1630 Jraca 

1480 Kagame 

1743 Kains 
1600 Kateo 
£757 Kawdanka 


10 — . — 


870 

£270 

1780 

1940 

£620 

’,050 


KuegatocMOn . 945 


1170 9ID 
1390 699 
£660 3,600 Kan* Eka Pan*. 
1500 690 Kml Paint — 

1910 1310 Kao Carp 

£480 1590 KasWyanoa 

1230 786 Kawasaki Heavy . 
1150 495 Kawasaki Klsefl . 
1038 638 KamsaMSUei „ 
1970 1320 Kelbln Elec Exp . 
1.880 1220 KrioTdto Eh* _ 

1780 1130 Klhhontan 

£920 £476 Kinkl Eke Cbm _ 
1660 1Z30 Kinkl Nippon R|. 
£100 1.630 Klria Brawtoy 

940 651 KobeSuei 

5.100 £150 KaftaMfg 

5,130 £400 Kohnsal Electric 

4,850 £740 Kokuyo 

1*60 892 Komatsu 

1.720 942 KtoUcs 

4,820 3.700 Korakuen 


3.600 

1460 

1520 


1,560 1.070 Kayo Selim 

1360 877 Krimta 

£020 1190 ltongl«ri _ 
1430 838 Konilal OtoBlai _ 

962 693 Knraba Inds. 

1830 1.130 Ktraray 

1330 986 KMUOraHcri. 

£030 920 Kurin Water 

1.500 987 Knrasakl Htfrac . 

7,600 4 J33 Kyactra 

1170 701 Kyodo5hlrya — 

£640 1860 Kyoun 

1680 1,250 Kyowa Bank — 
1820 1350 Kyowa Hahho 
4360 3^00 Kyushu Electric _ 

1400 975 Uon 

Z7£00 11500 Long Term Crad. 

£180 1380 Maeda Carp 

1790 870 Uaklno Milling . 
3,010 14B0 MakHaEkriWk- 

1170 800 Marubeni 

1780 1150 Uarudai Food „ 

£720 £590 Marul 

£450 1550 MantkM Stool _ 
£610 1990 ME) 

£330 1740 Bria B*LWb._ 

£580 1770 MatSOSMU Koto . 

lean 1.470 Matswniu befrtj . 

1,110 736 Mazda Mown _ 

1130 874 MelJI Milk 

1300 951 MeiRSolka 

£000 1650 Mttial Coca CoH . 

1310 1050 Mirabel 

1150 735 Minolta Camera. 
3.180 1591 Mlsam Homes _ 

3.400 £550 M'MSM Bank ... 

1.690 1280 M'Mriri Baiting . 

£010 1350 M'bbbl Corp — 
1220 935 M'WridElee. — 

£920 I860 M'MfU Estate _ 

1110 728 WbfebJ Gas Cbem . 

1290 934 MHI 

1240 795 M'bttfd Kaiel 
1350 888 M'MsM Metal „ 

1060 790 M'bUIMIflOM. 

1830 1060 M'bMI Oil — .. 
1530 912 M’bllhl Paper _ 
1827 12M IThisM Pncbew « 
1170 784 M'bMH Plastic*. 
910 660 M'Msbl Rayon 

£970 1920 M'bMH Steel 

£295 1980 M’blsMTkt 

£360 1640 M'Ushl Watane. . 
£700 £13J Mitsui Bank 

1390 940 Mitsui Co. 

1000 730 URSblEngSMD. 
1050 725 Mitsui Meg &Sai. 
1,160 720 Mitsui OskUtie . 
£350 1240 MKsul Petek sm , 
£380 £180 MKad toil Ewu _ 
1290 800 Mitsui Toatsn 
£290 1480 MllmlTaLBhg.. 
1900 1030 Mitsui Wantao . 

£730 1950 MIUUkoRil 

1420 920 Mitsumi Elect „ 
1240 742 MlyaJI Iran Wtt. 

£060 1260 M taw Sporting .. 

3.070 3.200 Moch Ida Pham . 
1130 800 Morinagj Milk ^ 

4,760 £100 Mart Selki 

3,120 £260MuraUMrg 

£040 1720 NEC 

I860 1010 NGK Insulators „ 
1550 1150 NGK Spark Plug. 
1060 740 NHKSprlng ... 
990 602 NKKCarp. 

I960 885 NOKCorp 

1270 791 NTN Taya Big M , 
1270 852 Nacbi FnJIlmriil . 

5.400 £360 NpgnsaMya 

1630 1180 Napse .._ 

1640 1048 Nagoya Railroad 
2J70 1395 N«lonai ttorae . 

3J80 £050-NkNI 

15ED HOD Nlddrat 

1360 975 Nihon Cement 

1150 678 HlbenNosaa 

1,640 950 NlkOd PariorU. . 
1060 692 NllgauEag 


1,880 

820 

935 

652 

1340 

1360 

1.390 

£750 

1230 

1650 

745 

3.190 

4,920 

4.230 
1030 
1480 
3,880 
1260 
985 
1520 
1320 
795 
1430 
1000 
1920 
1250 
6.940 
870 
£140 
1460 
1350 

3.230 
1000 
19.BOO 
£120 
1580 
£800 
835 
1390 
£760 
£280 
1990 
1930 
£200 

1530 

8*0 

924 

979 

£930 

1050 

970 

£050 

£650 

1470 

1480 

935 

1880 

785 

93* 

795 

949 

790 

1230 

920 

1.280 

909 

745 

£050 

£070 

1,740 

£370 

940 

800 

860 

910 
1240 
£180 
BL5 
1360 

laio 

1950 

1J40 

1730 

£730 

£470 

1840 

1350 

1.390 

880 

609 

1.560 

1120 

1060 

4,060 

1340 

1120 

1860 

£050 

1,180 

1090 

1030 

L4Q0 

800 


1989/90 

mm Lao toriltt 


Yen 


£190 1350 NlkkoSec 

1700 1170 Niton Corn. 
19J00 13.200 Nippon bed Boh 
1320 895 Nippon Deulto„_ 
£670 1890 Nippon Doran __ 
£830 1990 Nippon Elect Gl . 
1890 1220 Nippon Ekprax _ 

1990 1050 Nippon Fire 

1180 792 Nippon Flow — 
3.300 £650 Nlpoan Hado 
1630 1140 Nippon Kayaks. 
1047 726 NtononUMcnl 
£480 UK» Mrm Marital _ 
1190 780 Nippon Mining » 

1970 1320 Nippon Oil 

1370 771 Nippon Paint — 
£120 1240 Nippon Road — 
1.270 730 Nippon Sanso __ 
1440 818 Nippon Seiko — 
1930 1046 Nippon SIwyo _ 
1230 886 Mnm5bGlP». 
1940 1200 Nippon SUopao . 
£410 15x1 Nippon SUmain _ 
1450 675 Nippon Soda 
1540 890 Nippon Sealqtae 
975 608 Nippon Sltci — 

1.0*0 781 Nippon Sulsan « 

38.600 20.200 Nippon TV 

1990 948 Nippon Yakin __ 
1230 870 Nippon Yutra __ 

1230 885 Nippon Zenx 

1900 857 NFsMmatsu Can* 
1280 745 Htoun Dtari — 

1.650 1100 Nissan Motor 
£670 1560 Kissel Sangio __ 
1980 1430 Nhtbla Flour __ 
1490 938 NtaWnOll — 
1870 1320 NtoMriM lads. _ 

1240 762 Nlsrin bail 

1.660 886 Nfaaln Elactrk ^ 

4.650 2^000 Ntodp Food — - 

1720 1180 Nltsnko 

1,010 707 NUo Sasaki — 
£390 1,630 HKto Eteri but _ 

4,100 £510 Homan — 

1910 1190 Nariufce 

1990 1370 Odahyu Ilea Rly . 
1960 1 430 ObbayasW-Gural 

£140 1230 Ojl Paper 

£240 937 “ill Electric 

1.890 1110 Okoma Mack 

£340 1.180 Otamnnn Gmai - 

1750 991 Orympm 

4.000 £190 Omran Cam 

1^20 860 OnodaOement - 

hb50 4.050 On Ptaim- 

£020 1300 Orient Carp 

7.600 £160 Orix Corn 

950 690 Osaka Gas 

1720 490 Rents Ocowi Can 

6,770 £880 PfaMr 

1250 705 Prtaa Mart Pack . 

1550 916 Renown — 

1340 lUORkoh 

£750 £200 RojalCo 

1130 859 Rpebl ... 


1330 

33 

«ff° 

|SS 

902 

\8° 

1320 

1280 

927 

1200 

1620 

£000 

£350 

£930 

£140 

1,060 

616 

840 

sr 

965 

UOO 

£470 


£630 

£510 

£530 

1.400 

1550 

1230 

£020 

£520 

1780 

1430 

£940 

860 

4,990 


1890 1380 Saltans* Bank - 

1440 866 Sandea — 

£250 £110 Sankya 


1530 1220 Sanrakn 

7,740 £880 Santa 

£000 2^76 Srttwa Bwdt 

£700 1250 Samra Startler 

1D60 751 Sanyo Elect 

1270 765 Sanyo Kokosaks . 
£180 1.560 Saapora 


6.838 3,923 Secom 

7.900 4,600 Saibn Railway — 
£B8D 1980 Seine Transport . 

£290 1882 Setyu 

1820 1,220 SektatlCbem^ 
£710 1740 Sefclsul House 

1410 900 Settra 

HOOO bjnO Serea- De ian — 

I960 1.130 Sharp 

4250 £210 Shlkotal O Put - 
£480 1440 Shimizu Corp. 
£280 1460 SkltoCau Cbem . 

1940 1,480 Sbkmogl 

2,530 1610 Shbeldo 

5.630 3.150 ShacMku 

15190 885 Sbehasai Jatata _ 
1230 B49 Shan Atanhdtol 
1410 795 Sbowa Denho — 
1520 898 ShowxEtaWhe^ 
1070 735 StamaSaagyo 
1730 1290 9 mm Shell Sek. 

£440 £460 Skylark 

1460 1090 Snow Brand Milk. 

9,440 £580 Sony 

1420 909 SunHyElearfe. 
1100 820 SmaUamorMe _ 
£960 £750 Somttnnw Bank. 
1030 701 SradtameCraMflt 
1080 715 SuraHhAMCbeffl 
1730 1260 SumiUxna Corp » 
1790 1380 Snm Kamo Elect. 
1370 900 Sian kaom Henry . 
975 663 StaHenrUgkiN- 

1,700 1100 SemHnmoMatra 
964 669 Sumitomo MR II. 

£360 1245 Staton MriM*. 
£480 1,580 StwtHaim fhaNy „ 
£114 1900 Srari<aaalt&&i _ 
1600 953 Suflilunw Who. . 
1020 711 Sutokt Motor ..„ 

6,620 £940 TDK 

1970 1220 Total Carp 

£710 ],160 Tadbp Marine 
£980 1.990 TahTtoPTann 
984 695 TalyoFlrtwry — 

£300 £310 Tibo Kobe Book - 
£450 910 Taka nfc a Ele ct - _ 


1110 

£340 

900 

1440 

MOO 

£190 

£280 

6.540 

£400 

2^80 

800 

765 

1640 

6,140 

6.410 

2J50 

£160 

1420 

1920 

1230 

7,210 

1760 

£250 

1920 

1550 

1480 


,250 

1270 

£140 

795 

980 

810 

1458 

£830 

1160 

7440 

1210 

820 

£860 

767 

715 

1260 

753 

1190 

6B4 

1640 

1710 

I960 

1.200 

822 

£950 

1380 

1170 

2.320 

775 

1880 

USD 


1989/98 

Him_Law March 16 


AUSTRALIA 


Yen 


1160 831 T« 

4J90 £630 T« 

£820 ISMTai 
£100 1480 TonabeSetyota . 

990 780 TaUto 

1840 876 Telkoknon 

1900 1000 TakkanOnoir. — 
1480 1030 Tra Hortxxr Wks , 
1680 1200 TobWUma __ 
1830 1260 Tgku Rallmr _ 

994 TariCri. 

2£545 Trim 

£280 TOboku Electric , 

£650 1750 Triad Bank 

1240 862 Total Carbon 

1250 823 Tokico * 

24100 1660 ToUo Marine _ 
1190 789 Tokuyama Soda . 
£330 £300 Tokyo B-casUog. 
7,760 4w550 Totye EJetWeta « 
4JL20 £273 Tokyo EMctran , 

1420 866 Tokyo Gas 

£663 1350 Tbfcyo Rope 

£870 £900 Tokyo Steal 

£990 1560 Tokyo 5lyto 

£730 1120 Tokyo Car 

3,040 1530 Tokyo Corp 

1790 1009 Tokyo Land 

£300 1650 Tonen Corp 

£270 1810 Toppan Print — 

1080 825 Tenor 

1470 1030 Toshiba Elect _ 
1750 1050 Toshiba Eag Can 
1450 720 Tad U n Matkbwy » 
1590 727 Dnhota ■ ■ - 

1040 720 Tosoh Corp 

3.120 1940 Tota 

1400 797 TOyo Const™* _ 
3JTO 1610 Tmodi Act Loom . 

1160 860 Togo bdt 

IBM 1200 Toyo Jew 
1.470 809 Tlflrg ‘ 

4.020 £200 ToyoSeflwa — 
£850 £070 Tpyau Motor-. 

£010 716 TaynTbe 

1450 729 
1290 732 TsugamI 


974 

ts 

X? 

un 

1780 

1220 

1610 

1260 


1750 

iff 0 

£780 

4^50 

£870 

870 


1010 685 
840 54S 


U BE bids. 
Uritiha _ 


3.060 1900 Victor _ 
1788 1130 Wacoal . 


£350 

1540 

£120 

4220 

£720 

£350 

£140 

£390 

1890 

1380 

£100 

1740 


£160 

1630 


1630 Yurts COrp — 
15188 Yaasaba Motor - 
1390 ymmmi sec 

£670 YMSJMBdri 

1650 VMraataHYwrt 
£300 Vaerato Kagya 
1380 Yanmo Trms n 
1340 YwaaseU Bokhg . 

1200 Ytaria Fin 

788 Yendota Eta*. 
1370 Yokogowd Etoct. 
1300 YokaltaM Bwfc. 
940 YMoshxwaUitor. 
1831 Yomfarl Load 
1209 YonMouil Phans . 
760 Yuan Battery 


£190 

£680 

£020 

1050 

1690 

1190 

1540 

795 

£460 

l .Pin 

3JJ70 

860 

£540 

£290 

£370 

£170 

£700 

1150 

1270 

740 

725 

£790 

1450 

1920 

1220 

1410 

£670 

£530 

£270 

ME 

1880 

1200 

1040 

1540 

1320 

1 . 1*0 

£180 

1760 

1370 


AUSTRALIA 


1989/90 

Him La* 


16 


Price 


£2 1 
£5 £67 

6.4 40 

6.75 £7 

5.02 4 

£6 £45 

6.7 4.7 

£7 0.925 

6J8 4.48 
£22 £65 

£78 £12 

10JJ5 U 
0.68 0.4 

6J5 3.98 

£85 0.13 

4.05 £73 

3.02 0.75 

140 100 

£16 0.75 

109 0.86 

4.4 £55 

£75 204 
45 306 

1205 7.74 

5.7 3.96 

2.75 18 

90 3A8 

120 BJ 
9.44 7.46 

405 303 
SA 4 
£34 £9 
£09 0.98 

£73 £05 
469 306 
£3 2 

3.28 105 

4.16 £9 
148 £185 
205 168 

202 £97 

5.54 
£28 £44 

25 1.75 

120 706 


AFP 

AN/A 

AbarfByte 

Adelaw eStauM 

AtaS Sm'IZ 

Ansa Nat bids — 

BHP- 

8HRG0M .. — , 

BTRNyta 

Bond Own Hides 

BtolitoCapparZI 

epngum^. 

CRA ™ 

CSR 

CaJtex Aust. __ 
CDal Allied lad 
Com Col* AmatR ^ 

MasMyer 

CBauIeoW 

CwrahfaladGm 


Demlnlo* Mag .. 

EhMrfDU- 

Emil 

Energy Res 

FA1 Insurances 
needier Chllagr, 
G«n RrapTnrfi 
Gnedmra FMdw » 
HanfleU) 
IQApst 

MenrialEasfay _ 
Jenntogi Graop - 
•tones (OarM) _ 


£78 
007 
400 
5.00 
412 
£45 
5.00 
£70 
506 
£72 
£64 
900 
0 57 
604 
013 
3.47 
136 
1300 
0.96 
100 
4.28 
£98 
400 
12.10 
5.24 
200 
£90 
1115 
702 
4.12 
5.00 
0.90 
173 
£14 
£07 
£10 
£U 
300 
145 
172 
£25 
508 
£24 
175 
UL20 


Him 

Lm 

Mart* 16 

Had* 

30 

£2 

KJdStonGoid 

300 

1405 

9 

L-::.d Lcuw- 

1260 

£73 

£6 

MIM . 

£27 

7 

4.9 

Moyne Nick Met „ 

6-00 

3 A 

20 

Mrtal Manof 

201 



Mfamrac Hldgs _ 

0.93 

7.04 

50 

NaUfant. Bant « 

60b 

£22 

075 


£02 

17.7 

90 

News — „ 

1100 

30 3 

£19 

N Bkn Hill Price , 

£32 

005 

00 

Oxkbrtdge 

001 

5+6 

302 

Pacific ttefcp_ 

4-93 

2j4 

£5 

PaocauUI 

£18 

£94 

£6 

Pasmluco 

£36 

£22 

22 

Pioneer bill. 

201 

302 

£1 

Ptocrr Padftc — 

£38 

£2 

1.95 

Pass! don .. .. . 

£75 

£59 

1.01 

QCT RescaiTffiGt _ 

£49 

90 

60 

Reabaa Gldfldi _ 

900 

90S 

70 

ItotlxnanlAusL . 

9.00*1 

202 

E9B 

SAXtrewtag 

£28 

4.65 

£2B 

Samos „ 

405 

60 

305 

Smith (HJ 

5.20 

£1 

£/5 

Stockland Trt _. 

1.93 

cot 

208 

TNT 

£60 

5.27 

£83 

wuhtwui — 

£96 

606 

4-72 

Wmm Minht . 

502 

£15 

£92 

WrtfhMHHHl .. 

£08 

E/5 

£52 

We5lfls«Tst _ 

105 

6.1 

404 


£26 

3.4 

£86 

WwdiMe Petrel 

9.01 

3 

£65 

WonnaMtoU 

£7D 


BONG KONG 


1989/98 
Him Uw 
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Price 

MACS 


425 £07 

150 10 

103 70S 

110 60S 

1£7 8.9 
37.25 17J 
150 1£9 

159 1 
3.92 107 

6.7 £15 

280 19 

11.7 6 

202 £12 
70 302 

230 14 

24.7 130 

8.7 60S 

12.7 6.75 

605 3.6 

7.7 4.95 

60 30 

50 ■ 40 
3.92 £56 

120 60 
172 LOI 

160 80 

260 140 

130 80 

9.7 5.9 

6.10 302 

15.7 7.25 

805 5.6 

15.9 705 

415 307 

106 006 
£75 £99 

30 101 

23.2 1£2 

402 2.22 

1£1 7.1 

12.4 605 

90 3.7 

110 60S 

5.4 £8 

422 205 


Amoy Praps. 

Bata East Asia - 
Cathay Pacific - 
CbrangKang — 

China Uebt 

Cbfara Motor — 
CnsKHtaurTfal 
Dm Haig Hldgs . 

Ehergo 

H*ogUtog 

Kang Sag Bank. 
Harfaaor Centra ^ 
H wdw ra nbw. — 


HK Aircraft 

HK China 

HK Electric 

HK Land , 


HKReattyATtA . 
HKAtataBta. 
HKShkBriBlItaA. 
HK Telecomms. . 

HopaweMHMR- 
HracblsR Wpa _ 
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TraveOIiig on Business? 

Enjoy rcaefing your coinpUjoieataiy copy of the 
F uia n d al Untes when you’re staying in Laxcsnboarg 
at the Hotel Cravat, Intercontinental Hotel, Hotel 
President, Hotel Aerogotf Sheraton. ' 



A word of advice (and comfort) 
for business travellers staying at 
North America^ tending hotels... 
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FINANCIAL TIMES MONDAY MARCH 19 1990 


CURRENCIES. MONEY AND CAPITAL MARKETS 


4 MONEY MARKETS 


Clouds; seen on 
the horizon 

ponds were sighted on fiie US trade dc 


SPOT- FORWARD AQAIHST THE POUND 


LONDON RECENT ISSUES 


the financdalmarkets were 
concerned it was- hard to tell 
whether this was the prelude 
to a nurfor storm. 


US trade ' deficit to around . 
38-Sbh from flJSm is expected, 
botif -the D-Mark, yen and - 
storting continue to bave Bttle ' 
attraction this may notdo very' 
moch damage to the doQar. - 


Yesterday's election In East . 
Germany kept Frankfort 
unsettled, since It . was: an 
importa nt eve nt an the way to ■ 
GfeLiinm nnTQcation. Tokyo was 
nervous about a long expected 
rise in the Japanese discount 
rate, but the of Japan 

had made no move by the end 
of the week. - 

These factors could be 
pushed into the background 
this week as the markets 
prepare for the US trade 
figures tomorrow, pins some 
important UK data and the 
Budget on Tuesday. 

A widening of the January 
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deficit on Thursday ' will 
narrow to £L3bh from £L9tm, 

while tomorrow's money 
supply data is not .expected to 
show much change in the level 
of hank lending from January's 
rise of JbS.Shn. On the other 
hand City economists have 
tended to be too optimistic in 
forecasting UK figures 
recently. 1 

The UK Budget tom or r ow is 
of great importance and will 
need to be tight if confidence 
in sterling is to be maintained, 
but this win not help rebuild 
the ruling Conservative Party’s 
popularity, if the Government 

does not soon improve its 
rating in the opinion 
polls,polltfcal rather than 
economic factors are likely to 
drag the currency down. 
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ACROSS 

1 FKer getting early start in 
north wind (6) 

4 Takes for granted total 
accepted by confused peers 
( 8 ) 

10 Financial share that Is often 
dug into (9) 

11 Part of tun if erroneous sen- 
tence <5> 

12 Departed behind schedule 
(4) 

13 Hope Paris turns out article 
on it perhaps ( 10 ) 

IS Sun may come out now with 
number on Sir Robin (7) 

IB OKI-fashioned figure (0) 

19 Fool throwing out net agree- 
ment (0) 

21 Writer coming to don’s aid? 
( 7 ) 

23 Reading about mention In 
US dispatches (10) 

2S Cockney trio liberated? (4) 

27 Provide food with trace ele- 
ments (5) 

28 Sign rain la to Ml on book- 
keeper (9) 

29 Normal term for flag (8) 

30 Conditions in America? (0) 


DOWN 

1 Wrinkle found to newspaper 

(8) 

2 Family stales ffi) 

3 Food some provide at supper 
(4) 

5 Keeps controls over ndhtary 
body (7) 

6 Medley of unfanrin dog out 
CIO) 

7 Civilian clothes or church 
lariitm outfit ffi) 

8 Bound to be a source of 
water (6) 

9 Wool from a cow ffi) 

14 Risked coming oa mete pas- 
sage (IQ) 

17 Reserve showing control (9) 

18 Resident physicians and 
fagWfwiahin sailors to river 
( 8 ) 

20 He gives away secrets of 

raapazino ft fg said (?) 

21 Gariy fife-form proving me a 
boa-constrictor? (6) 

22 Signs that it may be hard to 
hold vehicle up (6) 

24 Pin we are told for a sur- 
plice (8) 

26 Some need to catch up (4) 


The solution to last Saturday's prize puzzle will be puhUstod 
with names of winners on Saturday March 31. 



WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INT ERES T RATES 
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NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL MARKETS 
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FINANCIAL TIMES MONDAY MARCH 19 1990 


4pm prices March 16 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE PRICES 
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ft) 23%Kcn.pe*s 
64% 31) KGSon 1*8 


»% TO KM3GU2 
35) 2T)KanaPL 1*0 
29% 20) Katfln 
88% 52$ KMy pi 1A8 
21% 9$ KaidBH ft 
24% 0 % KayJwf 

81) 37% Ktoog* 1*2 
35% M) Kofltrd ft 

81$ Z^xKwnpv -82 

12 7% KmpM 1ft 

W 8% XnpK3w *8 
11$ 8) KmpM 140 
12) 11 KHpMa *7 
TO) 11 KrapSb 30 
37) 37% Kenmt 1.18 
21 18 Kyllfll 1A9 

14$ 9 KarrtS at 
SZ 40) KonWc 1*2 
a) a Kara 1ft 
28$ 19) KoyiCo 
25% M$Kaylata*8 
78) 59% KhnbD Z72 
43$ 23 KnsWId 
TO) 8% KBAufl 1.14« 
GS% 42$ KngMfl L32 
18) 10) Knogo ft 
ft) 22 Kogor 2ft 
25% 9% Kramer ft 
43) 23% Koran 1.96* 
19% 9% Kroger 
TO) 8) Kumm JOSe 
m$ 78% Kmrar Mr 
18% TO) Kysor ft 


8* 4 41$ 41) 41% — % 

61 M 43 42) 43 4- ) 
1*14 TO8 -6) 6- 5) 

6450 12) 11$ 12)+ ) 

3A11 841 38) ft) 38)+ ) 

69 n00 49% 40) 40%- % 

0* 9 22$ 22% 22% 

2*18 TOMS 67) 88% 67 ' 

40 19 789 99) ft 
57 ID 20 9% A) 

2ATO 2 41% 41% 41%- ) 

67 TO 1908 25) ft ft)+ ) 
__ . 

*1« 40 81783 ft) ft) 20)+ % 

*7 a saw as) M$ »)+ ) 

4* M 46 22) 22) 22) 

TOW n$ w + ) 

80SB 8% 6) 3%+ ) 

ram 72 71 72 -FI 

7JTOGB 33) 38) 38)+ ) 
L6 *200 40 ; 40 

61 1 24% »% 24% ■ 

61 O ft) 36) -25)+ ) 
60 a 111 38% 37% 37 %- ) 

62 16 677 21 20% ft$-. $ 

7*11 202 22$ ZZ) 22$+ ) 

21 to ft) 22$ ZB) 

9* 2 SB) 88 GB • 

63 St37B 13% 12% 12$- % 

ft 1431 12% 11% 12 + ) 

M TO 2400 81 00 '80$+ % 

4* 7 433 19$ <115) - TO) 

2A 61808 39) ft 3t)+ ) 
16 484 8% 8) 8) 

«- 748 8% *) 8) 

TO. 438- 8$ 8) 6.$ + % 

T* 188 11' 

7* 79 11 

3711 838 31 

7* 9 104 

42 ft 

67 T0 1109 48 

M • 289 
11 30 23! 

64 23 8*8 
42121BS0 

TO 1408 
XL 88 
2A 121808 
2J119 22 il 
12450 282 22% 

M 8 229 11 ... . 

« 951 H) 23% 29$ + $ 

W3S 13) TO 13)+ $ 
*11 1ST TO) M «) + .% 

Aft 00 32 91) 31% — 1% 

8J 91 10% W) TO)- ) 


11) lit- 
80% 81)+ I ' 

ft) ft%+’.) 
TO) W)+ ) 

24$ 25$+ ) 

23 a' % 

23) 23)- ) 
M 84$ +1 
48) 40% + .% 

5% 8) ■ 

SB) K)+ % 

ID .«% , 
22) 22)- ) 
10$ «$-.$ 


48% 18 LAOra 

TO) 8$ LAC g .14 
IS TO)LNHo1*l« 


- L-L-L - 


10 3100 91% 31) 31) + 


4% 


lUERy *to 


2887 12$ 12) TOlit ^ 
14.87XW 11) 11% «)- ) 
26 127 8) 3.3 ■-■) - 



I* 

Hgb Lora Stock 

18$ 8)LSU« 

6) 1).vJLTV 

2) irLTV pA 
8) trSlV pKJ 

% AJSto? 

14 lchm 

_ _ 8% LOuMt 2 
29) M%LaZ Soy ft 
86 ft LftNa 2*6 


oft* 

WSh Orate. 

D8.W.C 1 080 X1 6 Lora OMatoCtaMi 


13 Hoato 


4 

11 

8% 

TO) 

w% 



20) 15)L8torao A0 
I Lou no* 


18 5) I 

18) 14% UdBac JO 

35 % 15$ UndoS fto 
13$ n)Law5n ft 
TO) 14 Loan* A8 
94% 34%LaeEat J2 
18) 11$ LogMoa 30 
34$ 24)LobFW *4 
M$ ll)Latmn IJSo 


1) WteT 
9% Law ptoft 


1* Lennar *4 
IHlnWr 
19% LaucM 

UrtjMSft* 
UMyCp -B 



LBy ■ 1*4 
UXy wl 
Umtod .« 
LncMC *8a 
Undid 2*0 
LnefflF 628a 


[LockM 1*0 
Looter 1.TO 

I — HM 1 

jLogtaon *8 
11) 7-t8vJLo«F 

1ft) 9$ loot* 1ft 
11$ 10 LoraW 1*8 
.37 11% LnStar 

20% M% ULCo 1 
1M) TO LlLpMUO 
ft) 24% UL ptfltB 
42) 26)ULpfI8*1 
ft 22) ULPIPSA3 
ft) 23)ULpl02A7 
40) 34) Longer *8 
82% 80 LongFb 240 
30$ 27) Loral *0 
13) 12$ LMOonl J9 
46$ 33)LtlAOd 1 
46% 20) LaPao 1 
27% 28% lAPL pO-tG 
4i% 82 LouvGa 2-78 
32) 22% LOWM *2 
ft) 32)Labrd 1A4 
23) 28)Lteys *4 
80 ») Ldeana 1A0 

21) 18% Unroe a 

81) W^Lyondl 1*0* 

- U-M-M - 
8) 9$ MACOM . 
ft 2% MA18F 
82% 22)M8M A0 
71) 48) MCA *8 
23$ 17% MCN a LS7 
3% $ MOC 

23 T7$ MDU lAto 

4 MS 
9% MCH a Ml 
8) MM LOS 

5 MMT 1*3 
MFM JB 

7%MFT JMa 
8$ MGF T.TO 
MFC 1*0 
MF3 B Ala 
10 ) MGfl Pro LTO 
10% MGMUA .18a 
12) MOMS 


21 9-W 

26 « A ft 

60 TO 207 18$ 18) 

7A II a 32) 31% 

6110 154 TO 18$ 

TO 310 8) 7$ 

S5 7 479 14% 14^ 

LI TO 509 19) TO? 

4* 19 409 ») 12i 
02 12 8 18% 

6018 TO 27% 

60 H 41 14) 

681 1 ft 80) 

M. 752 13% 

SO 2) 

21. 17 10) 

U 1 21 ft 
• 178 TO 
TO IT 34) 

16 988 8 

ISft 72 848 
17 87 ft 
S3 • 908 TO) 18? 

2*20 8256 83) BS) 

2026 62% 51) 

1*21 8772040% 38$ 

47 8 898 S&i 

W 1820 78$ 72% 73$ +1) 
611188208030) H% as)+ % 
6514 926 45% 4S 45)+ ) 



ft% 80% NSPw fflM 
ft) 14% NorTH 30 
7) 4$ wngra 0 _ 
ft IS) Noftrp 1ft 
51% 44% Horton 2 


84) 17) town > ft 


14! 


»• i 

KSto 

Dhr.YkLC TOOaMflk 

a NSPwproea a* z«o 41 « S.’.S 

94 *300 88 87) 5$-«) 

W4S97UK) »% X?+ ) 
300 8) 8) 8) 

7* 1759 17 TO) W)- ) 

67 18 5l8G0u75% 73% 76 + M% 
4.1 8229B X TO) » + % 
2885 0) 0) 8) 

19 TO 75 to) «%_ to) - ) 
J22 589 80*4 58% 60% +2% 

22 11$ 11% U$- ) 

78 M% 14) M% + ) 
13814$ M% M$ + % 

127 10% HI) U% 

GB 10) 10) TO)- ) 

54 14$ 14% 14$ 

81 12 11$ l>$ 

B12 10) W 10) 

978 14) M) 14) 

481 15 M% 14% 

58 TOGSft 81) 80% 81 +1 

- 0-0-0 - 

89 55 9) 8 % 8)+ ) 


5) Nova b ft 

40 NroNdk .40a 

67$ 40) At 

12) 11 MCM SZ* 

15% M N«CPP n*9a 
15) M)KvMAd b-OB* 
10) 9% NuvCal 678 
11$ 9$ tknNY JSO* 
15% M)7MIYP n105 
U) 11) Nvliad *4 
10) 8) NmMu ,71 b 

13) TOVNwPPnUB 
15) 13$MNf8 1.« 
SC a) Nynm 458 


7.0 
* 
4 

U 

8* 

7.1 
7.1 
70 
7* 
7J 


4$ 8) OHM Cp 89 55 9) 9) 9%+ ) 

1) $ Oaklnd «38 1) 1 ») . 

9 8) Oafewd *8 1.1 11 129 7) 7% 7% — ) 


27) M)OOEGO 30 
34% a) Ogdon L2Sb 


7* 109 13) TO) 18% — 2 


54% 65 +1 


* 9 802 106) 105% 108$+ ) 
6010 27 18) 181 


_ B-TO 
442 5% 


ft ft ft' * 

is) uft in- ) 


) W%- ) 

) ^-vw 

26 
11 . 

IW 

G* BOM W% W 18%+ ) 
m tel 7S% 79% 79% 

il a a) a a) 

TO. 287 28) 25% 26%- ) 
UL 4 23% 23% 23% 

TO. 4 24 24 ft 

62 MX0 42% 41) 42% +2. 
4011 223 69% 30% 58%+ % 
20 10 SSI 31 30) 30$ 

4A M 17) 17 17 

64 a 38 41$ 41) 41$ 

62 8 WEB to) 44% to)+ ) 
16 6 ST) 27) 27) 

7*12 174 to 39% 39$ 

1*18 4842 K 30$ 31) + 1 
41 M 032 96) TO 35)+ % 
6*19 247 a) 25% 25% - ) 
67 8 S3 37$ 37% 37% 

293 20) W% «%- ) 

10 18 ZB) X) 28) 

61 41818 17) 17% 17) 


91 2fi%OcdP«4 6£0 00X7181 27$ 77) 27$+) 

n 94 27) 77 27 

4718 881 ft) a% ft)+ % 
33 379 24$ ft) 3*)- V 
00 B 10033 20 10) W%- ) 

00 iW3 44) 44) 44)+ ) 
«. Z2S0 71% 71) 71% ♦ % 
09 2100 03% 83% 03% -1% 

9A 2100 BS) 89) 89%-' 

o* is 384 a% a) a% + 

64 M 903 90$ GO) 50)' , 

IA 16 48 7) 0 7 7)-^ 


91 «% OgdPrn 

24 IB) OfltaEd 1.0B 
4B 41 OOEd pH 40 
79 07% OhCd (4701 

88) 78 OhEd (4420 
93) 82) OOP HEB.4B 
30 % 9Z)Oktt^648 
08% 90)OMn 2 
B) 7) Omncrt .10 
n) 3% OrtJm 


22 3A a% 8) ■% 


a Dadd* 8.48b 3* 9 945 13) 19) 13) + 

W% 


11 485 15% 15) 151| 

WL W 27 19) ») 

11 . a a) ■% a$+ ) 

11. to 9k " 


]} 
a 




air* 


__ . MNC • 1.18 
7% MagTV a 
7% Milana ,11a 
It) Manor .18 
a)MfeHrai 9*8 


44) a MfHpMJM 
40% 34%MhHpM09* 


eV. Maml pi 
BQ)MAPCO 


42% _ 

2$ 1) Mareri* 

2a) Mftki«rMD.*a 
W% . 7% Maten 1.16 
1S$ T% MridVa 
61 % ZftManM ft 
80% BB)MiaMlc2*0 
M 14 Nbahta 

87% MoilM 1ft 
Zftiiaaco *2 
34% MaaCp 200 



J4r 


MauLoa 1.15a IL 13 TO8 10$ 
8013 11 


TOO 

20% 10) 

11 ) 10 
11 ) 6 ) 

47 68% Mama pf 4 

SZ) 37 MayOB 1A2 

9% MftMeyraa fte 

30$ M%Maau .TO 
32) 21) McOr pDJO 
27% 17)McO*n 1 
4) % MdM «t 

«) 6) McOM ft 
34$ M HdMlJI 
84) 48% MeOnO 682 
88) 4B)McOiH6te 
3B% X) McKee 1A4 
48) 98 Mead ft 
3i) a)Meem AO 
21% 16$ Madia- 2*7 
71 40) M*dm aft 

Kft ii)MedM« - 
38)- 34)Mel1aa -3AB 
ft% ' 2S)IMIod pB*0 
21) 17%«4BM pilft 
— 38) MoMta 1A2 
«S1 ft 
Merck 1*0 
IM0N8L 
MnPaeAZ 


* Z £ Z . 

1*11 6 81) 31 81 - ) 

1* 2D 9088 R% 92 62% + ) 

7* 81148 20% 30 »)- ) 

78 1 $ $- ) 

S5 S 

ML 1230 TO) 10 
TO 2904 
TO 2704 
73 221 

IL MB 8 7 

TO 2844 . _ 

TO 98 7$ 7% 

2* to M) 14) M) 

TO TO M 11) 11 11 - ) 

LI 2028 17) M$ T8$- ) 

12 41 M) M) 14)+ ) 
91 11-18 11-18 11-18 

8* 8 837 21$ 21% 21% 

8 124 18% W) 18)+ ) 
.7 13B18) 18) W) + ) 

*23 088 19$ Wl W)-) 
0*38 4120 36$ 94) 34)— 1 

16 X 39) 30 30)- ) 

IL 80 37) 37) 37)- % 

7 10 8) 8) 8) 

40 9) 8% 9% 

Z* TO 778 30) X) 90) + 

13 227 1) 1) f)- 

17 00 2387 21$ 21) 21)- 
14 8 Wl 8 

1 H tt 

1.1 17 8821 27% 23 

3* 17 4000 70) 89) TO\+ % 
12 1087 o24% X) 24) +1% 
32 71182 41% 41) 41)+ % 
61189068 25% a 25%+ % 

il so a) a% a) 

11 SO- 8% 8) 8% „ 

*21 a 132 vn% i3i%- % 
19 3082 «% 18% 20%+ % 
“ 10) «% 

, 11 % 11 ) 

8LS zr 40% 40) to%+ % 
69 M 4000 40) 40) to$+ ) 
61M2300 17% 17) 17$+) 

^:aas* 1 
“ si ^ ? #+% 

6911 12 8%. 8_ B_ — ) 


17 IQ) ONEOK a 
17$ iDDpnhCa 1*0 

9) 8) OpUG ft , . 

TO) 0) OppUS 1.11 11. *83 9% 9) 9) 

W$ 8) OmgCo 1 7) 7) 7) + ) 

K 27% Onwflk 630 7* HI 71 30) 30) ») - ) 

X% 21 OrooBtf *0 67 11 397*30) 28) a$+l) 

8) Z% Orient 2X4) 4% 4) 

X TO) OftonC pl6t2 It 1 20 20 ft - % 

a) 21) one pf 1*0 64 4 22) 2) 22) 

37 mOAcnP X 323 22 2T$ 21%-) 

47) 22) Oryx 1*0 6691 1UB 48% 45$ to)+ ) 

48 21) OulbdU *0 11 9 470 ZB) 25% X + % 

27) 1G OeShip JO 10 U 171 27 ft) 28$ - ) 

14 TO) OoenM 30 69W 322 11% II 11%+ ) 

38$ 20) OwenC a W20 23 % 22 ) 22)- ) 

13) KftCMord *0 4011 70 II) 11% 11)+) 

- P-Q - 

1.16 3011 IW 33) 33 33)+ % 

.12 1* 4 579 8 7% I + % 

612 53 W WS3 40) 40% «% 

3010 2131 41$ 41) 41%+ ) 

1070 55 32) 32 32) 

40 71271 Tfl) M% TO) 

67 41 15) IS) 15)+ ) 

7* 19 003 4G) 49) 49 + ) 

7.1 11 8T74 ‘ 

27 995 
44 IS 9772 

8-2 12 3831 22) 22 ft) 

61 18 144 17) 17 0 


30$ 30) PIW 
19$ 7)1“ 


_ 37% PNC 

48 97 PPG 1*2 

37) 32 PSOrp *0 
18% W)PS) 00a 
W% 14) PscAS 1A8 
S3) 88) PacEM 640 
22$ 17% PbcQE 1*2 
17) WkPacSd 
61) 33) PacTo) 1ft 
saS 16% Padfc lift 
15) PabMb *2 


to) to) « + % 
21 ) 21 ) 21 ) 

16) 14) IS +1 

49) 44 $ 45 + % 


8) 14) PefaiW pfl.37 BA 20 14% W) 14) - ) 
5) 2) PanAffl 3543 3) 3 3 - ) 


2) PanAm 
30% 20) PanEC 2 
tfl) 12) Panapb ft 
11% 3$ Part) 

8) 3$ PwTth 

GB) 41) ParCon .70 
16) 12% Pane 32 
12) 9) PorfcDrt 

33) 24 PaikHn 02 
6) 2$ PWbCm 

7 11-16 4) PnlPIr 
11 •) PabPr 120a 

12 ) iDPaWrfl 6lte 


3 ) 3 ' 

7*33 1971 27) 27) 27) + 
10 M 783 17) M) T7% + 
300 f 


300 2488 6) 6) 8 -M 

18 40 B) 5% 6)+ 1 


1*25 2838 45) 44$ to -) 
64 TO 12 TO) 13) 13)- ) 
.1 710 W) 0$ W - ) 

61 M 1837 20$ 20) ») + ) 
6*4 5) 4$ - S - % 
54 223 (ft B 5)+ ) 

11. >?M 10) 10) 10)+ % 

* 17211% 11) H% + % 


4) 1) PaBan 912 2) 1$ f$- ) 

19) 22$ P*oCn .48 1*10 8M 23) 03) 25)- ) 


Pran ay 63*a 62113438 89% 87 40 +1) 

‘ “ 7.1 TO 3238 42% 41% 42 

90 2120 80) 80 SO - % 

80 £90 00 80 00 .+ % 

DA 2100 ■ 80 W -1 

9A eTOO BS 83) Bfl +1 

BA 2 M 0 a a 93 +1 

BJ M1118 OS) 01) 82 +) 


a v-i 

29% 26) -1) 


to PaPL pMft 
W) 84%PoPL 0*9*0 
GO) 81 Pan. prfl.40 
OD) a PaPL pr 8 
93) 06) PaPL pr&TO 
88) 78) Panraol 3 
2B% ft) PaopEit 1*8 
17% Oh P^fly .11 

TO 9$ Pratflfte 
X% 39% PwkEI *8 
8) 6) Prmlan A7* 

7 2$ PrU» prt.W 

12$ 7) PeryDr 
X% TO) Prana ft 
20) X) Pad** 640* 
17) 19) Prana pn*7 
76% 64) Plbar ZAO 
78) 4fl) PbeipO 9a 
34) 17)PhH^2a 
48 37) PhE p*B4ft 

to 30) PhE p*C4AQ 
76 88) P6E f*E 7 

0B) 78 PhEpKTOTO 
IS) 11)PbE PftlAI 
12% 11 PhE (dP1*3 
82 M) RlE pfl47*3 
12) TO) PhE ptoia 


68 I 774 ft! 

10 17(802 n 

L7 10 8040 80 
62 13 45 
68 4310 ft 

8*14 41 8 

36 434 3 

12 

*34 977 



8* W0 ZB) a) 28) 

00 1 17) 17) 17)+ ) 

4.1 14 8300 50% SO) »)- $ 
4* 87H7 83) 80% fl2)+1) 
16 84827 18 17$ 18 + ) 


16 zWD 42^ 4Z)-1) 


10 M 1057731$ *1% to^+ % 


60 GB 825 57% SS) 


41 B4 13*7 98$ S2$ B0)+ ) 


27 ar + •• 

“AIVA 

87) 37%** ) 


si 

a 


_ . MarLyn 1 
8 % MewLP 1ft 
___ 7$ MaTOP pfLSO 

1) 7-18Ma**OT -Me 
JO X) Me**H2Ate 

S 3) M***b 
7) Hank 
17) io$ Moafti 4 
28) 19) Motel pi 2 
18 6% Mam 32m 

A- 3 h VOr M 

23% W)MdArpH*8 
22% TO MWE 1*4 


40 IS UM 37% »% X. _ 
2J 10 3380 32) X) 82%+ $ 
i*w ia 22% ay SO% — ) 
16 w ns W 17) 17% — % 

.L1 17 ,8to. 84 83% »%.* ) 

« ara w% to)- w$— ) 
Mttol a . 25) 26)-.) 
TO 6 27) 27 27 + 

a* 18 18) H 

20M1WB 

2AT1 484 _ _ _ .. 

68 W 0051 78$ 80) 70% +1% 
TOD 1H2 ts®5 15-12 
64 17. to 17) 17) 17) 
6010 >M 31) 91) 31)+ % 

4*122873 22) 22% 22)- 

22. 1213 8$ 0) ' 

16 1920 8)07% 

27. 580 ) B-W .... .. 

&A3B 2 44 44 44 + % 

417 4% 4 4 

• TO 7) 7) 7%— % 

68 4 3B 11) 11) 11)+ ) 

to tot a w% a 

IB) 


BJ Z200 46) 45) 45) 

67 jrMD 72 K 72 - % 

TO zZO at) 84% 84)- % 

It a 12$ 12) 12$+ ) 

11. ft 12) 12 12 - ) 

TO ran 77% 77% 77% 

11. 9 11$ 11% «)- % 

lie) wfl$ PhE patina m. aft ih% 112 % 112 % 

V 85% PhE p(KS*Q TO ram 91% 91% OI% + % 

TO WOO 77) 78% 78%-% 

7*13 8 13$ <3% 13$ 

3*128X8038$ 38) 38$+ ) 
3*11 842 15) 19) Irt- ) 


82) 80 PhE pU7*0 
19 12) PhRSU) 1 

46) 28) PhflMr *1*7 
23% OPMIpfai ft 
X% W)PMKU fto 
a) 21 % phnpot i 
a 13) JPhlVH ft 
17) 12 PMoero 


68 81708 a 22$ 2Z$+ ) 

68 aiOBi 2 a a) a>- ) 

1*W a 17% 17% 17)+% 

7 488 19% M% M)-1% 


20) 23 PltoNfl 1*8 -80 TO 40 »% 27% ft. + % 


IA W MOD IT) 11 

16 ' “ — 

J1 


14V . *)«ar». .» 

18%- B% PQgRQlJna 
11% 8 MgPr 06 
m) 8 ernrara 

21 46) PkteS ft* * 9 83% U 

84% 40%PltnyBw1*0 ZJaTOSBto) 46'. 
22% 17 noraa ft 1.1188 889 W% 18 


184 ' 9 0) 

'10 81 8) 8) 
2643 M) M) 




ki 


21) n)PlBDfl ft 
40) 27) PtatanP .10* 
. 12)Ploir(n7 
26% a%PhaaC TOflO 


0648 W% 


14)1 . 

83% -1% 

si+%. 


320 80S 33% a% a. + % 


«% ^ 


4* 2433 M) 13) W%- ) 

1J4S 24 3) 3) 8) 

«M8 W) 11$ W)+ ) 


37% 24% MHpni A0 


a* % 





0* 184 19) 

7* b zee 21 aw 
l*M 884 27$ 27 
6011 144 16$ 18% 16%- 
63 13 12080 85 , 81% U%+1% 
7* 9 131 25) 25% 29) 

201 S 1$ 2 ♦) 
.1 ' -2 17) 17%.. 17)+ % 

4.1 “M 1I7TZ 85%' 61$ 68 +f$ 
I 3W 18$ W) T3%- % 

m a a Hft w) ia)- % 


90) a)ftHarold *0 
18% 16% PoJjrgr a 
X% TO PcpXTM J2 
8$ 4% Portae 

25) HftPortGC 1ft 
20% 25% PcrO yffift 
20% 12% Portgl <100* 
15% uftProean g-iflo 
40) 81 PoUfell 1ft 
34% W)PWnB1ft 
98% B PlocC** 08 
to ft) Prank 04 
35) W$Proror*A0 
10% 7% Prlnxk 
37) 11% MmH ft 
8% PiMUd608 
20% Prhnca ft 


1 M) 14) M)+ _ 
453 ft 24% 24)- ) 
to 8) 8. 8) 


L3 24 2382 47% 48% 47 +) 


658 16% 16) 1«%+ 
61 I G» ft) ft% ft% 


88 8% 6% S%+ .) 

17) 17$ + 


573 


ra i7$ 

9 28% ft 

* 73 13% 
ao i3) w% «)+ ) 

69 ■ 608 041% 40% 41%+l) 
7.1 W 838 21) 21) 21)+ ) 

* WWW W) 28% 28$ 

6012x796 9 27) Z7$+ % 

U8M 25) 25% 23% — % 

2S3 fl) 6% 6) 

* 5 66ft 13$ 13 TO - % 

2L TO 170 10% 10 10^- ^ 


LT TO 5454 20$ 20) 30% 


44 ProaO <100 67 17 WOOS W% 85 68% + 1$ 


3* Tl 2800 WB) TOO) TOO) + ) 
8J » 600 21) 21) 21)- ) 

17 1 II n$. 16$ 19$ - v 

8* 30 18% W) 18) 


124^ 61) Mono** 840a 3* 11 2000T08) TOO) TOO) + 

22 17 MooP* 1142 

18) 13) Monied *4* 

29) T7) Monflt 100 
0) 6) M0N72ftB 

68) 20 Moor* *4 

46) 33) Moron 1ft 
TO) 7) MorgOr fta 
12 6) MorKaa JO 

TO) 8$ MoronP 
70) SB MOTO9MJ0 
65) 38$ MarKnd 1AB 
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Universal 
banks may 
not be 
exportable 

THE TAKEOVER of Morgan 
Grenfell by Deutsche Bank In 
January has encouraged the 
belief that German-style bank- 
ing could emerge as the domi- 
nant force In the EC's inte- 
grated financial markets. The 
deal seemed to mark another 
advance for the universal 
banking concept which com- 
bines traditional hawking with 
Investment banking (corporate 
finance, securities dealing, 
Btockbrokmg and so on), and 
is also characterised by banks 
owning large stakes tax their 
industrial clients. 

But the ascendancy of the 
concept is challenged in a new 
study* from the Brussels 
think-tank, the Centre for 
European Policy Studies, 
which argues that universal 
hanking is special in time and 
place to post-war Germany 
and is not well equipped to 
prevail In an international 
market. 

R makes these points: 

• If universal hanking is sup- 
posed to give hanks superior 
information about their clients 
through the breadth of their 
relationships, this is not 
reflected in the quality of their 
loan portfolios. 

• In theory, universal banks 
should enjoy economies of 
scope from the breadth of ser- 
vice they offer but there is no 
evidence of this. Although 
they are well placed to substi- 
tute one service for another to 
meet shifting demand, univer- 
sal banks cannot outdo spe- 
cialist competitors on their 
own territory. 

Specific dangers 

• There are specific dangers 
in universal banking; the risk 
of contagion if one of their 
associated Industrial compa- 
nies runs into trouble, the con- 
flict of Interest between the 
role of lender and Investor to 
the same company, and the sti- 
fling effect that banks, with 
their natural caution* can 
have through their close rela- 
tionships with their clients. 
There is also the danger of 
concentration of power since 
hanks dominate the credit sys- 
tem and investment market 
through their leading fund 
management role and their 
expansion into insurance. 

The study also refutes what 
may be the best case in favour 
of universal banking - that -it 
provides financial stability for 
industry and fosters the 
long-term view. 

The authors lean heavily on 
the argument that although 
German banks performed a 
useful role in post-war recon- 
struction they have outlived It 
in an era when companies* 
need for loan finance is declin- 
ing and when the role of secu- 
rities markets is growing. 
Indeed, the banks may have 
rafld** things worse by stifling 
the growth of Germany's 
equity market 

Many companies in other 
countries, not least those In 
Britain, will not be convinced 
by this argument But for the 
banking industry, there is a 
strong case against universal 
banking because of two fairly 
simple facts. 

One is that German banks 
are not especially profitable 
compared to foreign banks, 
suggesting that universal 
banking does not pass the ulti- 
mate test of the bottom line. 
The other Is that Germany is 
one of the largest importers of 
financial services, a rather 
damning indictment of its 
domestic banking system. 

Social role 

One explanation for the Ger- 
man banks’ inferior results 
could be that they perform 
more of a “social” role In their 
home market, that they forego 
part of their profit to support 
their clients or farther the 
interests of the economy as a 
whole. There may be some 
truth In that and many would 
applaud it if it was so. But it 
would be another reason for 
wondering whether German 
banks can succeed fn a wide 
open, highly profit-driven 
International market. 

Even if universal banking Is 
a vibrant force in Germany, 
the key test will be Its export- 
ability into markets with quite 
different traditions. That Is 
why the progress of the Mor- 
Grenfell acquisition will 
to watch. 

David Lascelles 


* Universal banks: the proto- 
type of successful banks in the 
integrated European market ? by 
Alfred Steinherr and Christian 
Huoeneers. 25 Ecu. Centre far 
European Policy Studies, 33 
Rue Ducale. B-2000 Brussels. 

Tel (322) 513 4088. 


I t is rather chaotic: that is 
what is now expected of 
President HaveL Passing 
through the three court- 
yards of Prague Castle to the 
Presidential offices, the 
nation's past embodied in the 
monuments and buildings, you 
are ushered — casually — into 
a milieu of impending chaos 
among men and women whose 
clothes and appearance bear 
the defiant imprint of the 
underground and dissidence; 
they refuse to wear the suits of 
pre-revolutionary orthodoxy. 
Mr Havel conies into the mag- 
nificent public anteroom in 
pullover and old corduroys. He 
haw the shy, du e-king walk and 
smile of a man conscious of 
being the focus of all eyes and 
desires and anxious to deflect 
the attention with irony and 
modesty. 

The determined - almost 
symbolic - informality now 
attracts criticism. His advisers 
are singers, artists and writers 
who are said to function as a 
support network rather than as 
policy analysts. It is worth ask- 
ing what Havel needs in the 
way of advice: the ideas he 
now advances In speeches are 
elaborations of the limpid 
essays he has written over the 
past two decades. These works, 
in which he considers the 
effect on the human intellect 
and conscience of living under 
a totalitarian system, and on 
the shape of the New Europe 
which might emerge from the 
decay of the blocs, axe now 
given the sort of public and 
media exposure of which most 
intellectuals can only dream. 
Havel is the intellectual/states- 
man, the only one of bis kind. 

Though he shows signs of 
the strains which the emerging 
conflicts in post-revolutionary 
Czechoslovakia are placing on 
him. Havel, in the first months 
of his presidency, has been 
granted and is using fully a 
world pulpit from which he 
can preach a new kind of polit- 
ical morality. At a time when 
the sheer malleability and 
uncertainty of the world order 
puts a premium on thought, 
idealism is allowed to rise 
without being instantly crip- 
pled with the tag of nalvetA 
“We live," he told his coun- 
try on New Year's day, "in a 
decayed moral environment.” 
He, as a former prisoner of the 
regime, could blame the com- 
munists, bnt "it would be 
unwise to see the sad legacy of 
the past 40 years as something 
alien to ns - . . we must 
accept it as something which 
we have brought on ourselves. 
We cannot lay all the blame on 
those who ruled us before, not 
only because it would not be 
true, but also because it could 
detract from the responsibility 
each of us now faces ... to 
act on our own. initiative, 
freely, sensibly and quickly.” 

To the US Congress, on Feb- 
ruary 21, he said: "we ate still 
incapable of understanding 
that the only genuine back- 
bone of all of our actions, if 
they are to be moral, is respon- 
sibility." 


Monda y Inter view 

Intensity in 
the moral 
approach 

Vaclav Havel, Czechoslovakia’s 
President, shares his views with 

A.H. Hermann and John Lloyd 


Barely back in Prague, on 
February 25, be told a Tally in 
Old Town Square on the anni- 
versary of the communist take- 
over 42 years before: "the 
human spirit is not a matter of 
the human intellect alone. It is 
also deliberation and fore- 
thought as well as conscience 
and decency, taste and love for 
one’s neighbour, courage and 
detachment from oneself as 
well as doubt and even 
humour.” 

It is hard to think of any 
national leader who could 
speak in this way, or had the 
moral authority to do so. And 
yet the word about Prague is 
that "our President is too good 
for ns.” This may mean "we 

PERSONAL RLE 

1836 Bom, Prague 
1963 First play, The Garden 
Party 

1877 Founds Charter 77 with 
Jirl Hayek and Jan 
Patocka 

1978 Essay, The Power of the 
Powerless, circulates in 
samizdat 

1979 Sentenced to four and a 
half years in prison 

1989 Founds Civic Forum 
after November 19 dem- 
onstration broken up.' In 
December elected Presi- 
dent 

want someone to blame for the 
past 42 years;" or perhaps "we 
do not want to be told that 
salvation is up to us: we want 
to be saved, enriched, our lives 
improved by someone else - 
and quick.” Is it that tbe 
deeper truths, reflected on by a 
writer over decades of dissi- 
dence and imprisonment, are 
too deep far everyday living? 

But he will not change; 
indeed, be intends to intensity 
the approach. This was clear 
when we asked him if he 
would put hrwwpif forward for 
election as president again 
after June, when bis temporary 
term expires. He said: "At least 
four conditions must be met. 
First, someone would have to 
propose me. Second, we would 


need to know who would win 
the parliamentary elections. 
Third, 1 would need to know 
bow long tbe next presidential 
term would be. Fourth, 1 would 
need to know that It was essen- 
tial to the country for me to 
stay as president, or whether I 
could be replaced by someone 
else. 

“If we wish Czechoslovakia 
to become a democratic coun- 
try, it can't depend just on one 
person. And. I have learned 
this: one day in this job is 100 
times worse than one day in 
prison. 

"But I have one incompara- 
ble advantage - 1 dout need 
the job, so I don't have to care 
about my popularity. I can say 
some very unpopular things to 
the nation - and In the next 
two years there will be many 
unpopular things to be said. 
Only a person who does not 
long for popularity can do 
this.” 

What of the squabble within 
the Government’s economic 
team over the pace and nature 
of creating a nee market? Mr 
Havel replied: "we must think 
what to do over the next two 
or three months. We cannot be 
harried in a task to make deci- 
sions for which we will later be 
sorry. We mnst establish a pro- 
gramme for action for 10 years 
«haad , and then move along 
this long term plan day by day. 
It is only natural that different 
economists and politicians 
have rirffinm nt views on how to 
conceive and shape this 
long-term plan, and we most 
take time for discussions.” 
President Masnryk, tbe first 
President of the Czechoslovak 
republic, said: “Democracy Is 
discussion.” Havel has the 
same motto - for good or ilL 

Mr Havel is happiest in the 
wider field of the New Europe 
where he has sketched out a 
vision in which, as he said to 
the US Congress: “these revo- 
fotwnary rfmpgw will enable 
ns to escape from the rather 
antiquated straitJacket of a 
bipolar view of the world and 
to enter at last into a period of 
multipolarity, that is, into an 



im over the pace and nature . . .. , . . 

CTeating a marke t?^ && ‘I will say some very unpopular things to tiie nation 


era in which all of ns — large 
and «mflTi u former slaves and 
former masters - will be able 
to create what Abraham Lin- 
coln called “the family of 
man.” We asked him how such 
a multipolar world would guar- 
antee security without the 
blocs? 

He did not reply directly, but 
bis vision is clearly condi- 
tioned by his belief that while 
“the Soviet Union is not a dem- 
ocratic country, it is a c ountr y 
which has embarked on the 
road to democracy. I think that 
tbe changes are i rreversible 
enough that they do not 
depend on one person. Even if 


[Gorbachevl fails, and is 
replaced by someone better or 
worse, the changes are not 
reversible-” 

NATO and tbe Warsaw Pact 
must, therefore, dissolve - 
though he stresses he does not 
see them as symmetrical. 
NATO is a free association of 
nations; the Warsaw Pact "a 
system of symbolic manipula- 
tion by the Soviet army.” How- 
ever, they must go to allow the 
emergence of a Europe which 
"will no longer spawn wars 
upon the world, but win be a 
shining example of peace.” 

Mr Havel' is, more firmly 
than any other leader of the 


post communist states, con- 
cerned to insist on the particu- 
larity of Europe, and the need 
for the West to move towards 
the East as much as vice versa. 
He has proposed two new 
regional groupings - Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Italy on the 
one hand, and Poland, Scandin- 
avia and the Baltic states on 
the other. Czechoslovakia, con- 
veniently situated, would be 
the geographical and cultural 
link between the two. Next 
month, at Mr Havel’s prompt- 
ing. a meeting of statesmen 
from the first group has been 
convened to develop economic, 
pnHttrart and other links which 


would then allow the integra- 
tion Into a wider Europe to 
proceed from a position of 
greater strength, 

“The former communist 
countries must find a way into 
the wider economic and mar- 
ket system of Europe. We 
should not try to overtake each 
other - we have to co-ordinate 
our progress in this field, and 
it is possible we will find some 
intermediate steps and institu- 
tional arrangements. For the 
economically more advanced 
western European states to 
welcome us into their midst as 
returning members, they will 
have to transform themselves 
into institutions which will be 
truly European and not just 
western European.” 

He looks forward to his visit 
to France and Britain with his 
customary irony, noting that 
Britain “has a certain tradition 
of aloofness” from central 
European concerns because of 
its geography, and because “it 
has not experienced dictator- 
ship for centuries." In Britain 
he will meet Mrs Thatcher, the 
Queen and representatives of 
the Confederation of British 
Industry and the City. 

“I will explain that we don't 
want money: we want advice, 
we want opinions, we want to 
learn to work hard.” 

The day after our interview, 
Havel met Richard von Weiz- 
sacker, the West German Presi- 
dent and Hans-Dietricb Gen- 
scher, the Foreign Minister - 
on the anni versary of the Ger- 
man invasion: another symbol. 
We asked him if he would 
invite President Mitterrand 
and Mrs Thatcher to Prague on 
the anniversary of Munich? He 
confessed that "in my soul, 
tending to symbolism. I have 
entertained the idea. However, 

I have not expressed this idea 
aloud till now, and in any case, 
it will require the agreement of 
two people, namely the Presi- 
dent and Mrs Thatcher.” 

The invitation, if ever made, 
would be superficially distress- 
ing to both, % reminder of 
national loss of nerve, but 
might prove, after all, attrac- 
tive. Neither are seen, or of 
course see themselves, as 
appeasers: for them, the sym- 
bol would not be just one of 
r-MweAiiiwg 1 the Chamberlain 
diamlawal of pre-war events in 
Czechoslovakia as "a quarrel 
in a for away country between 
people of whom we know lit- 
tle” - but of saving as an 
oblique reminder to a swelling 
German power that times have 
changed in every way, and that 
Munich, and its mentality, was 
being laid to rest In short a 
rather creative invitation with 
a moral to teach: the mark of 
Havel upon it 


Basic principles to 
guide journalists 


T hroughout its 37 years’ 
existence, tbe Press 
Council has resisted 
constant pressure to promul- 
gate a code of practice for jour- ' 
nahsm. Last week, the Council 
published its 16 principles of 
good journalistic practice in 
pursuit of its philosophy that 
unethical conduct puts in jeop- 
ardy the freedom of the press. 

The disinclination in the 
past to follow other occupa- 
tions and groups in public and 
social life which have progres- 
sively adopted codes of conduct 
and practice for their members 
reflected the attitude of succes- 
sive independent chairmen of 
the Press Council The first. 
Lord Devlin, proclaimed the 
English lawyers' preference for 
a pragmatic growth of roles 
out of case law. The Council 
adopted the methods of genera- 
tions of English judges who 
produced the common law of 
England: "They let it grow out 
of the decisions they gave.” 

Added to which there has 
been no little distaste among 
Anglo-Saxon lawyers for the 
foreigners' adherence to codifi- 
cation, stemming from the 
Emperor Justinian’s code from 
sixth-century Rome. Lord Dev- 
lin's successors, all lawyers, 
trod the same path. The pres- 
ent Incumbent has, however, 
felt more attuned to the 
prompting in 1977 by the Royal 
Commission on the Press to 
publish a code based on the 
Council’s adjudications and 
decisions over the years. 

Last week’s Code of Practice 
does, in foot, no more than put 
into written form the prind-' 
pies on which the Council has 
grounded its adjudications of 
readers’ complaints. So once 
the idea of codification has 
been accepted - and some in 
the newspaper industry much 
prefer unwritten, rather than 
publicly declared rules - there 
should not be too much diffi- * 
culty in gaining endorsement 
of tbe 16 articles. But the 
Council is committed to keep- 
ing the code under constant 
review and amending it from 
time to time, in the light of 
changing public attitudes and 
of experience in operating the 
code. 


Iffll 


JUSTINIAN 


The code has not been 
adopted just as a modish 
response. Reasonable people 
have often asked: why tolerate 
the uncertainties of unwritten 
rules which stem from the 
vagaries of individual 'Council 
adjudications? Why not enunci- 
ate the rules clearly and cer- 
tainly by the simple device of a 
code? That way practitioners of 
journalism will know what is 
expected of them by tbe setting 
down of standards. And the 
public will be able to identity 
the particular rule which it 
niniwiB baa at any time been 
breached. The question then is. 


A code of practice 
in a complaints 
system is not law — 
not even of the sort 
a profession can 
impose on members 


how will the Council interpret 
the articles of the code? To 
answer that question by saying 
that there will be no difference 
would be to deny the utility of 
the code. 

A code of practice un d er a 
self-regulatory complaints sys- 
tem cannot constitute law, 
even to the extent that a pro- 
fession or occupational group 
can impose laws on its mem- 
bers. It is, In any event, a code 
of practice, not of conduct It 
seeks not to discipline, but to 
set standards and to maintain 
them by moral suasion. But 
the code is more than a set of 


guidelines that should ordi- 
narily steer the practitioner in 
one direction rather than 
another. It is a means of 
declaring a few fundamental 
principles to be adhered to in a 
reasonably flexible, but never 
an elastic manner. 

The Press Council's code is 
not the familiar, broad 10 (or 
even fewer) commandments of 
generalised moral precepts 
from which no reasonable per- 
son could dissent The five- 
point declaration of the 
national newspaper editors last 
November necessarily adopted 
that formula in order to gain 
accord among the very diffuse 
interests of broadsheet and tab- 
loid national newspapers. 

The Council has also resisted 
the alternativ e of an elaborate 
code covering the multitude of 
situations encountered by jour- 
nalists and editors. Precise 
rules for detailed situations, 
often by stating what may or 
may not be done, would have a 
double disadvantage. Such a 
code would be lengthy and be 
seen as comprehensive; it 
would lead to a belief that any- 
thing not precisely covered by 
the code would be permissible. 
Therein would lie the strait- 
jacket for journalism, an occu- 
pation that cannot conceivably 
flourish under such con- 
straints. 

The other danger would be 
the size of the code. Quite 
apart from being an unwieldy 
document, unfitted to the jour- 
nalist’s trade, there would be 
room for endless argument 
over the meaning of words - a 
lawyer’s delight but a night- 
mare for a complaints body 
dedicated to a swift and simple 
procedure for public and press 
alike. 

Above all, the implementing 
of the provisions of the code of 
practice should help rebut the 
charge, not entirely fairly 
made by a critic before the 
Royal Commission on the 
Press, that Press Council adju- 
dications "are reported too 
shortly, do not appear to be 
fully or clearly reasoned and in 
sum often lack any intellectual 
coherence or consistency of 
policy.” 
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CENTRAL CAHTALCORPORAXHMV 


CXJNSOLJDAJT^ STATEMENT OF INCOME 

Year ended December 31 


CONSOLTOATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31 


Revenue Investment income 

Fees and commissions 
Underwriting revenue 
Other income 

Expenses Interest • 

S alaries , oo nuniari oat and 
other operating expenses 
Provision for mortgage and 
loan losses 
Provisioa for losses 
on claims 

Amortization of in tangible 
assets 

Net income before income 
taxes, extraordinary hem 
and minority interest ■ 
Income tax expense 
Net income before. extra- 
ordinary items and 
minority interest 
Minority interest 
Net income before extra- 
ordinary items 
Extraordinary items 
Kara mg* Net income . . 

Net income per common 
and class A subordinate 
voting share 

— baric 

— fully dilated 


1989 

1988 

(dollars in thousands) 
$1,829,766 $1,435355 
117329 87305 

242,835 205.037 

31.926 30,374 

2,222.056 

1,758,071 

1,422,032 

1,080.654 

487392 

403359 

- - 43360 

' 28,426 

155,053 

126,902 

21384 

15335 

2,129,621 

1,654,876 

* 92,435 

(6334) 

103495 

13,892 

98,769 

28,707 

89303 

26,002 

70.062 

22,089 

63301' 

19322 

$ 92,151 

$ 83,123 

S 130 

$ 1.13 

$ 1.06 . 
$ " 1.02 


Assets 


Cash and short term 
investments ■ 

Marketable securities 
Mortgages, loans and 
advances 

Investment in and advances 
to affiliated companies 
Other assets 
Intangible assets 


1989 1988 

(dollars in thousands) 

S 1.075.532 S 1,406353 
1.820,846 1.616374 

12386316 11377379 


365,996 

1,024,902 

757.910 


318367 

652338 

735,534 


$17,431 ,702 . $16,006,845 


Liabilities Demand deposits 
Term deposits 
Other borrowings 
Deferred revenue 
Allowance for claims 
Other liabilities 


Subordinated debt 
Minority Interest 

Shareholders 
Equity Capital stock 

Preferred shares 

Common and class A 
subordinate voting 
- shares and warrants 


$2.761338 $ 2,525,009 
9,628,147 9,101,923 


1,750,157 

442,617 

376384 

890,957 


1,807,871 

343.005 

182,115 

789.705 


15,849.400 14.749.628 
298,933 144,437 

299.052 228.029 


197.112 137,746 


S98.928 602.019 


Contributed surplus 
Retained earnings' 


Total Capital Funds 

’ Total Assets under 
• ; Administration 

- Book vah»e per common 
'and class A subordinate 

voting share 


739.765 
25315 

119,771 

984,317 884,751 


796,040 

26399 

161,878 


$17,431,702 $16.006.845 
$1382302 $ 1357,217 


$36382.934 $33,053398 


12.00 $ 1139 


-HIGHLIGHIS' 

Central) 
increase of < 

from SI. 06, eacn representing an increase ot w». inrau corporate assets increased v»-(o •!».** miuon irom am.u onuon and total assets under 
administration Increased 10% to $363 bflUoo from $33.1 KBion. Total capital funds, c omprise d of shareholders’ equity, minority interna and 
subordinated debt, increased ty 26% m $1,582302^)00. 


At December 31, 1989. the book value pc 


: and perdnss A subordinate votfog sham was $12.00, compered to S1L29 at December 31 . 1988. 


The Corporation’s major acquirifm n s du ri ng tbe year ctug feted of the insmancebuanessesctfU^SJF.&G. Canada. 
Holdings Limited. These acquisitions when combined with -the Corpor a tio n 's existing insurance activities 
of $400 million, on invested assets'ta excess of SI taffion and shareholders equity of almost $400 million. 


annual premiums in excess 


The Corporation and Inter-City Gas Corporation (ICG) entered into an arrangement agreement which would result in tbe disposition of ICG'S 
propane and utilities divisions. Upon completion of tbe arrangement agreement,the Corporation expects to realize a gam on the sale of these 
operations of approximately $30,000 .000 in the Cist half of 1990: Proceeds of sale wjp be approximately $222JW0,00Q. 

At a director’s meeting on- March 9, 1990, a quarterly dividend of 15 cennrper common and daas “A” subordinate voting share was dedared. 

Central Capital Corporation is the management company that provides swiagie and financial direction to its subsidiary and affitiued 
Principal subsfcfiaries include: Central Guaranty That Company, The Memgagelasurance Company of Canada, Canadian General town*. 
and its United Kingdom oper a t ing companies. Central Capital Holdings limited and Capel-Cure Myers Capital Management limi ts 

C. W. Cole : • . 

President & Chief Executive Officer 
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NIGERIA WENT from boom to 
bust in the 1980s. Whether the 
country can recover from this 
disastrous -period, -when oil " 
wealth was squandered and 
external debt began climbing 
to its' current level of $32bn, is . 
the critical question for the 
decade ahead. 

A host of factors wzZZ help 
determine the answer; they 
include the impact of events in 
eastern Europe on aid to 
Africa, the challenge to Nigeria 
for African Tnarirata which a 
post-apartheid South Africa . 
could present, and the risk to 
Nigeria’s political stability and 
economic rftarfpHne posed by 
the phased transition to civil- 
ian rule in 1992. 

But a central part of the 
answer depends almost as 
much on the response of west- 
ern lenders and trading part- 
ners to Nigeria’s economic 
plight as it does on Nigerians 
themselves. 

For the former, the Issue at 
stake lies at the heart of the 
economic crisis gripping Africa 
as a whole. 

Can Nigeria - now in its 
fourth year of a structural 
adjustment programme 
endorsed by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
funded mainly by the World 
Bank — bring about a sus- 
tained economic recovery as 


long as It remains a net 
exporter of capital to service 
external debt? Or are - radical 
debt-relief measures urgently 
needed, , linked to continuing 
and closely supervised 
reforms? • - 

For Nigerians themselves, 
the critical -question that then 
arises Is painful; can'tbeir gov- 
ernment - whether the cur-' 
rent military artwiiM«tr pti p n of 
President Ibrahim Babangida, 
or the civilians who are sched- 
uled to take office in 1992 - be 
trusted to use additional, 
resources honestly and effi- 
ciently? 

Since mld-1988, Nigeria has 
been pursuing - sometimes 
erratically - a radical over- 
haul of its economy. - - -- 

The most Important mea- 
sures include trade liberalisa- 
tion and the ending of the cori 
rapt import Hoensmg system, 
an exchmige-rate policy which 
has seen the devaluation of the 
Naira from 180 US cents to 1&5 
cents, and a privatisation plan 
encompassing nearly 100 com- 


The agricultural sector has 
benefited from the abolition Of 
government-controlled com- 
modity boards, while export 
crop . production has; been 
encouraged by the realistic 
exchange rate. 

The Government he" also 


c - r_- . •' 
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€ V President Babangida 
v \ can claim that the : • 
ijM structural adjustment 
programme is largely 
BP* in place, but 
recovery depends ori creditors : 
offering easier repayment terms, 
says Michael Holman. They iriay 
nevertheless be; reluctant to let • - ' ; 
Lagos off the tight financial leash 

A question of 

debt relief 
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blocks domlnab As heart a i the cay’s «oraro«ctal centra 


taken steps to i m prove the cli- 
mate' for foreign investment - 

aWwngti' pnwh r aiwi l na tO be 

done. 

External debt management 
has also improved markedly. 
The . near-chaotic state that 
marked the mid-1980s, when 
government had accumulated 
some |5bn of uninsured trade 
debt in addition to arrears on 
London and Paris dnb obliga- 
tions, is over. 

-. . Promissory notes were 
issued against the trade 
arrears, nm? h w jirima. 

tor on Nigerian economic pol- 
icy has paved the way to a 
continuing series of London 
and Paris Club reschedulings. 

The reform process is not 
complete, mid implementatio n 
has often been weak. But hav- 
ing taken measures' to remedy 
the inflationary budget of 1988. 
Nigerian policy makers can 
argue that the framework of 
the structural adjustment pro- 
gramme is now broadly in 
-place. 

However, the bottom fine of 
the country’s economic bal- 
ance sheet remains deeply dis- 
quieting. On current projec- 
tions, external debt-service 
commitments will be around 
$4hn a year until the late 1960 b. 
Allowing for diraef jnw Mlimmt 
of somefTOQm a year (mainly 
into the oil «wid gM sector) mid 
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aid inflows of Slim, Nigeria 
' vrill need to run a large current 
- account surplus inonler to ser- 
vice it* debt 

This situation Is not compat- 
ible with the recovery of- a 
debilitated economy. It is this 
issue that external supporters 
of Nigeria's adjustment pro- 
' gramme must now confront - 

Last year's GDP growth of 
about 4 per cent should be set 
. against the country’s rate - of 
! population increase, of over. 3 
per cent a year. 

A rapidly growing popula- 
tion - expected to reach I50m 
by the year 2000 - and sharply 
declining export receipts 
(fsfihn in 1960 to $9.4hn last 
year) has led to a dramatic 
drop in per capita GNP, from 
•' $1,090 in 1980 to around (250 
last year. 

Unemployment is growing, 
and the country’s infrastruc- 
ture and social services are 
deteriorating: the telephone 
system is unreliable; power 
supply is erratic; the transport 
fleet is ageing; many industries 
; need re-equjfcpfog^schools, uni- 
versities and hospitals are 
poorly equipped; and environ- 
mental problems in northern 
Nigeria are mounting as deser- 
tification gathers pace. 

(bowth in the efi and gas 
sector, where a muiti-biHion 
dollar investment programme 


is under way,- does not offset 
the glim reality that, without 
external debt relief Nigeria’s 
decline looks likely to continue 
in the decade ahead. 

Creditors -considering 
Nigeria's case can be forgiven, 
however, for treating it with 
caution. Whatever the theoreti- 
cal merits of debt reappraisal, 
Nigeria's track record - the 
efforts since 1986 notwithstand- 
ing - does not inspire confi- 
dence. 

Corruption remains endemic; 
vested interests continue to 
stand in the way of some 
reforms; management is weak, 
implementation slow. 


One of the first questions 
creditors might raise involves 
two of the country's white ele- 
phants. The (3bn Ajaokuta 
steel project, which the Gov- 
ernment is determined to pur- 
sue, albeit In modified form, 
sg«m« certain to be a net loser 
of foreign exchange If and 
when it comes into full produc- 
tion. 

Spending also continues at 
Abqja, conceived on a grandi- 
ose scale when oil earnings 
were high. Today, it Is a bur- 
den rather than an asset. Cred- 
itors may well ask why debt 
relief shnniri help fund, albeit 
indirectly, two extravagances. 
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Meanwhile some of the mea- 
sures under way may well nut 
foul of the vested Interests 
which have undermined past 
efforts. 

For example, there is little 
reason to believe that current 
efforts to rehabilitate Nigeria 
Railways wfil have any more 
success than the attempt in the 
early 1980s by a team from Rail 
India Technical and Economic 
Services. It was defeated by the 
combination of a powerful 
road-trucking lobby and unco- 
operative senior railway staff. 

Nor is the problem of weak 
management susceptible to 
quick resolution. Successive 
political purges and ill-con- 
ceived “reforms” of the coun- 
try’s civil service have left a 
thin layer of competence in the 
upper echelons, presiding over 
a generally inefficient, over- 
staffed bureaucracy. 

One issue above all, how- 
ever, dominates Nigeria’s 
short-term prospects: the politi- 
cal and economic implications 
of President Babangida’s plan 
to return the country to civil- 
ten rule in 1992. 

The commitment is a mixed 
blessing. It is a vital safety 
valve on the one hand , but also 
carries the risk that economic 
discipline will be relaxed as 
political campaigning gets 
under way, and army officers 


make the most of further 
opportunities for enrichment 

One major concern is that 
government’s imposition of a 
two-party system is likely to 
exacerbate, rather than 
resolve, the North-South, Mos- 
lem-Christian division. And 
with the party manifestos writ- 
ten by government officials, 
the one hardly distinguishable 
from the other, the exercise 
has been greeted by apathy 
fin d cynicism. 

Budget targets for 1990 are 
also at risk. The cost of estab- 
lishing the parties from scratch 
In all 21 states comes out of 
government funds, while a 
complex and expensive admin- 
istratrve structure oversees the 
transition exercise. 

There are several sources of 
patronage to draw on, whether 
kick-backs from state and Fed- 
eral government contracts, or 
from the funds of several 
organisations, including the 
Directorate of Food, Roads and 
Infrastructure, the newly cre- 
ated Peoples Bank intended to 
dispense low interest loans to 
termers and small businesses, 
or the Better Lives for Rural 
Women scheme, all of whose 
accounting practices are some- 
times unclear. 

Although hopes are pinned 
on what is termed the ’new 
breed* of yet-to-emerge politi- 
cian (former politicians have 
been banned from participat- 
ing), these hopes strain credi- 
bility. 

Few Nigerians believe that 
the days of vote-buying and 
influence peddling are over, 
and the likelihood is that sol- 
diers as well as ex-politicians 
will be active behind the 
scenes. 

Implications for the integrity 
of fiie electoral system aside, 
loose spending could well fuel 
inflation and destabilise the 
exchange rate - two develop- 
ments which would set back 
the recovery programme. 

Yet even if President Baban- 
gida had second thoughts 
about the transition timetable, 
it is difficult to see a way out 
of a commitment that looks 
premature. A referendum 
which asks Nigerians whether 
they would support an exten- 
sion of the military govern- 
ment’s term In office is being 
canvassed in some quarters, 
but the answer Is more likely 
to be No than Yes. 

All these factors make the 
case for radical debt relief mea- 
sures difficult to argue. 

It would thus be understand- 
able if Western creditors and 
donors opted for a continua- 
tion of a relationship which 
keeps Lagos on a tight finan- 
cial But this carries the 
growing risk that the social 
pressures which are building 
up in Africa’s most populous 
nation could well disrupt Presi- 
dent Babangida’s economic 
adjustment programme. 
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is at the very 
heart of 
business 
in Nigeria 

UBA, one of Nigeria’s biggest banks is highly efficient and innovative; 
with a dear commitment to providing a consistent and high quality 
service to customers. 

This is why businessmen, organisations and multinationals have come 
to rely on UBA's expertise and advice in their international transactions 
with Nigeria. 

UBA has 189 branches in Nigeria, a branch each in New York 
and Grand Cayman Island, a representative office in London and over 
200 correspondent banks worldwide. 

Whatever your needs - Letters of Credit, Processing of Bills for 
collection, International Money Transfers, Advice on Exchange 
Control, Information on business opportunities plus Credit reference 
and Consortium lending - always channel your transact kins through 
UBA... 

The wise choice in banking 


UNTIED BANK FOR AFRICA UMTTED 

Head Office: 97/105 8road Street, P. O. Box 2406, Lagos- Nigeria. Tel: 667410, 667510. 

Cable: Mindobanfc. Telex: Mibank 21241. 21885, 21486, 21692 & 22897. U8ACEL 21580. 
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KEY FACTS 


Michael Holman discusses the ‘slow and sluggish' transition to civilian rule 


Area: 923,768 sq km 

Populatio n: 110m (estimate) 
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Pathway to democracy uncertain 


Destination 01 exports 

W Germany — - 

France — 

UK 

EC — — 


38£% 

7.1% 

5.1% 

2.3% 

40.0% 


Main Imports in 1988 

Machinery and transport equipment (3m) 

Manufactured goods ($m) 

Chemicals (5m) •• — —————— 

Origin of Imports 

US 

Japan 

W Germany 

UK 


2JZ7S 

1,260 

1,071 


7.4% 

8.4% 

9.8% 

10.7% 

14.5% 

S5L0% 


Debt 

Foreign indebtedness ($M) ... 
Interest payments ($M) . — .... 

Total debt/GDP 

Interest payments/ex ports — 

Manufacturing production 
(Volume Index 1982 = 100) 

1988 -- 

1989 (estimate) 


1989: 32,950 1988: 30,700 

1989: 1,451 1988: 593 

... 1989: 114.4% 1988: 100.5% 
1989: 15.3% 1988: 15.9% 


—113 

106 


4btl naira 

1989 (estimate) — 37bn naira 


Currency: 100 kobo =■ 1 naira 

Exchange rate: 1989 (average): $ =« 7.32 naira 


AS NIGERIA takes the first 
steps down the road to civilian 
rule, doubts are growing about 
the viability at democratic 
st r u ct ure designed to take the 
place of the country's military 
government. 

Three decisions, as Impracti- 
cal as they are well meant, 
make it probable that the civil- 
ian government, scheduled to 
take office in 1992, will be 
intrinsically fragile. 

The first, taken in 1987, is a 

ban which prevents former pol- 
iticians and gnTp mwpnt office 

holders from taking part in pol- 
itics. The intention was to 
encourage the creation of a 
new breed of legislators unsull- 
ied by the corrupt, pork-barrel 
tactics that was the hallmark 
of the 1979-1983 civilian admin- 
istration of President Shehu 
ShagarL 

Saddled with responsibility 
for encouraging this moral 
transformation is the Director- 
ate of Social Mobilisation, 

ImiwohoH jjl 1987 anf) pop ularly 

known as Mamser, the acro- 
nym drawn from its slogan: 
-Mass mobilisation for social 
justice, self-reliance and eco- 
nomic recovery." 

Many Nigerians are sceptical 


about Mamser, pointing out 
that tin military government 
Is itself hardly a model of pro* 
Mty for the new Nigeria. 

It is also generally believed 
that behind every “new breed” 
candidate will almost certainly 
be members of the old guard, 
bankrolling campaigns in 
return for post-election 
favours. 


The Government 
deckled to allow only 
two parties 


The second, decision was also 
taken in 1987, and Is widely 
regarded as likely to exacer- 
bate the very divisions it is 
intended to avoid. 

The government decided' 
that only two parties would be 
allowed, in an effort to over- 
come the tendency for Niger- 
ian politics to reflect the coun- 
try's main ethnic 
constituencies - Hansa-Fukucd 
in the north, Yaruba in the 
south, and Ibo in the east. 

Critics have argued that the 
two-party system may well 
encourage the electorate to 
divide along religious lines, 


reflecting a divide between the 
pr edominantly Moslem north 
and the largely Christian 
south. 

The next questionable move 
came last October. No fewer 
than 13 newly-formed parties 
had applied for recognition. 
None measured up to govern- 
ment's expectations. “Old lines 
of cleavage - ethnic, geopoliti- 
cal, religious and class — sur- 
faced in bald relief;" Resident 
Babangkb tnid die country. 

Membership claims were 
often spurious, ostensibly new 
parties had M deen roots In tha 
party politics of the First and 
Second Republics", and politi- 
cal associations “were being 
hijacked by “money bags'", or 
wealthy businessmen. 

What was more, the Presi- 
dent said, former politicians 
and government holders, 
had indeed been at work 
behind the scenes, despite the 
ban. 

President Babangida 
announced that all 13 parK«w 
had their daiwa for recogni- 
tion turned down, and govern- 
ment took its third contentious 
dedskm. It set in train the cre- 
ation of two new parties - the 
Social Democratic Party (SDP) 


on the “left*, the National 
Republican Convention (NEC) 
on the “right*. 

The manifestos of the two 
parties, drawn up by govern- 
ment officials, have not so far 
evoked any enthusiasm. 

.. One reason is that there are 
few major differences between 
the two parties. 

. Both manifestos express sup- 


Manffestoa off the 
parties have not 
evoked enthusiasm 


port for the government's 
structural . adjustment pro- 
gramme, and both propose 
pressing ahead with the Aja- 
okuta steel project, the coun- 
try’s mnlti-bffiondbllar white 
elephant 

Both advocate “self-suffi- 
ciency in agriculture*, 
although votes may be won or 
lost by the NEC’s encourage- 
ment of "fish forming by indi- 
viduals and private organisa- 
tions*, a subject on which the 
SDP is silent. 

The latter tends to strike a 
more populist note, offering 
free education at primary and 


secondary levels, compared to 
the SDP*s somewhat more cau- 
tious commitment “ultimately” 
to provide free education at all 
levels. 

Much to the irritation of gov- 
ernment officials, some scep- 
tics have already decided that 
these two barely distinguish- 
able platforms will take second 
place to more fundamental eth- 
nic and religious issues, sug- 
gesting that the first letter of 
the party acr on yms stand for 
Northern and Southern respec- 
tively. 

It will he possible to gauge 
tire reaction of voters to the 
imposition from above of what 
the government terms “grass 
root democracy* when the reg- 
istration of party members gets 
under way later this month. 

The omens are poor, how- 
ever. 

Commenting on the process 
recently, the Lagos-based 
Guardian newspaper spoke of 
“public apathy ami cynicism". 
The “slow and sluggish" execu- 
tion of the transition pro- 
gramme, the paper warned, 
raised “doubts as to whether 
the government will be able to 
meet the target date of October 



President Ibrahim Babangida 


Members of the Armed 
Forces Ruling Council 
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Vice-Admiral Augustes AUchcmu 
Lt-Gen Sanl Abacha 
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Cabinet (Council of 
Ministers) 



Programme for elections 


Timetable 


Phased process 


THE Government's amended transition programme is 
based on the following timetable: 


NIGERIA REMAINS set for a 
return to civilian rule, in a 
phased process which 
culminates in presidential 
elections in 1992, and the 
inception of the third republic 
since independence in 1980. • 

In January 1986, President 
Ibrahim Babangida announced 
that h is militar y gover nm ent 
would hand over power to a 
civilian government on 
October 1, 1990. 

The following year, the 
completion date for what is a 
gradual transition to civilian 
rule, rather than the single 
handover that took place in 
3979, was put back two years to 
1992. 

But the President- has 
frequently repeated his 
commitment to the process *nd 
the target date. 

The timetable, nevertheless, 
had to be revised following last 
October’s decision to disband 


the 13 political organisations 
vying for raengnifrinn muter the 
two-party system adopted by 
the Government. 

None of the candidates had 
met the Government's criteria 
for recognition, said the 
President. 

Instead, he announced the 
creation from scratch -of two 
parties: one to the left of 
centre, the other to the right, 
in the wqrds of President 
Babangida. 

These two bodies will be 
competing for power under a 
new constitution, which was 
drawn up by a constituent 
assembly, part-elected, 
part-nominated, which sat in 
1988. 

The constitution envisages 
an executive president, a 
bicameral legislature and 21 
state assemblies. 


Second Quarter 1990 

The two authorised parties — the Sodal Democratic 
party and the National Republican Convention — to 
register members and hold congresses at ward and 
local-government levels. 


Third Quarter 1990 

Congresses to be held at state and national levels. Final 
draft of manifestos submitted to Armed Forces Ruling 
Council, the country's executive body, for approval. 


Fourth Quarter 1990 

Local government elections. 


First Quarter 1991 

Inauguration of local-government councils. Start of 
national census. . .. 


Second and Third Quarters 1991 

Census 


Fourth Quarter 1991 , 

Election of state assemblies and state governors. 


Michael Holman 


1992 - ' • / 

Presidential elections on October 1; handover of power. 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES -.... I»maila Mamman 

AVIATION T.O-Graham-Douglas 

BUDGET AND PLANNING 
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CULTURE AND SOCIAL WELFARE . 

Mamman Anhah 

EDUCATION Bobs Fafunwa 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

— — miwanu Lineman 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS (Minister of 

Stole) £yoma Ra Eyoma 

FINANCE AND ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT Ote Falsa 

INFORMATION Tony Momoh 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Commodore Lamba Dung Gwom .. 

PETROLEUM RESOURCES 

.Jubril Amlnu 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

....... Gordian Ezekwe 

YOUTH AND SPORTS 

Air Commodore A-lkambor 

WATER RESOURCES -Burnt Sheriff 

COMMUNICATIONS 

- Col David Mark 

EMPLOYMENT. LABOUR AND 

PRODUCTIVITY 

— — — Abubakakar Umar 

FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY 

. — Moj-Gan Mohammed Nasfco 

HEALTH OUkoya Ransome-Kutf 

INDUSTRIES 

AJ/ Vice-Marshal Mohammed 

Yahaya 

JUSTICE - Bota Ajtbola Mines 

POWER AND STEEJ 

Ah’ Vice-Marshal Mira Imam 

TRADE SJ. Ukpanah 

TRANSPORT 

Lt-Gan (rtd) Alanl Aklnrtnade 

WORKS AND HOUSING 

. . Brig Mammon Kontogora 

SPECIAL DUTIES . Air Vice-Marshal 
(rtd) Hama Abdullah! 
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AFRO CONTINENTAL NIGERIA LTD 

A Commitment to Excellence 



Afro Continental Nigeria Limited -is an indigenous 
Nigeria company which has been operating in the 
country for over 30 (thirty) years. l£s a member of the 
NOGA Group of Companies, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Mother company has branch offices in North and South - 
America, United' Kingdom, Zaire, Benin Republic, 
Israel, Egypt, France and Portugal. Afro Continental 


farmland in Sokoto State. About 100 Nigerians are 
gainfully employed in the farm. Besides this, another 
10.000 hectarepf Rubber Plantation at a cost of N150 


million has also beat acquired at Ajegunle/Onishere in 
Ifesowapo Local Government Area of Ondo State. The 
produce from these forms will be sold in the Nigerian 
Markets and where possible export some to overseas 
markets. Arrangements are in the pipeline to acquire 
more land in Gongola, Cross River, and Niger State for 
Agricultural purposes. 

Through o ur sub sidiary, NIGERCAFE AND FOOD 
(W.A) LIMITED, we now produce and distribute 
nation-wide:- 

1) NIGERCAFE INSTANT COFFEE (The 100 % 
Nigerian Coffee) 

2) HIGHUFE (The New Medium Roast Instant 

• . Coffee) . ‘ 

Afro Continental Nigeria Limited participated immen- 
sely towards the implementation of the National 
Identity Card Project. Afro Continental Nigeria Limited 
was awarded the contract in October, 1986 for the 

supply of all goods and services relating to the issuance 

of a National Identity Card to the populace. Afro 
Continental with its usual characteristic took the 
challenge and 4th August, 1999 saw the first phase of 
the inauguration ceremony of the National Identity 
Card Computer Centre in Abuja by the President, 
Co mman de r -In-Chief of the Nigerian Armed Forces' 
Ibrahim Badamasi Babangida. High technology projects 
involving computer technology are part and parcel of 
our busmen suchasthe telecommunication, industrial 
electronics and the latest technology in automated fin- 
gerprint identification. It has also been involved in 
.Social Security -Systems both in Europe and some 
African countries. . 

Though these are, .by any standard, excellent achi- 
; evements, they only serve to gear us up to greater height 
and help us contribute to our country's effort towards 
self-reliance. 

JfXg* ha^wrdesrfi with usire the past, you wfll no 
doubt be fonuhar with our efficient and courteous 
approach towards Our cu s tomers. , 


started as an exporting company, selling Nigerian 
produce such as Cocoa, Groundnut, Palm 03, Palm 
Kernel etc to Europe. From this, very basic and humble 


beginnings, we have progressively identified with the 
government aspirations and people's needs by 
diversifying into Agriculture, Manufacturing, Con- 
struction, Building and Civil . Engineering. - Our 
commitment to excellence has- placed us in an unssat- 
lable position to successfully meet the challenges of the 


Since then, we have not looked back. We have continued to set the standards 
in the business. 


We have done it excellently well before. We are doing it 
better today with our renown expertise, in our 
specialised fields; with our international connections* 
and unflinching commitment to this great country. 
Today, we export a variety of local produce. Apart 
from leading in Cocoa export in Nigeria, we also export 
Palm Kernel, Cotton, Ginger, Gum Arabia Sheanuts to 
mention but a few. 


Over the years, we have evolved a truly integrated approach to merchant 
banking. We have on offer, a wide and diversified array of products and 
services. Even more important, our ability to actually deliver those products and 
services in the right mix at the right time has been proven time and lime again. 

Which is why our clients list includes many of the biggest names In Nigerian 
business. A true reflection of our tradition of quality service. 



NAL Merchant Bank Limited 


Afro Continental also imports essential machineries for 
development such as Agricultural Tractors, Lorries, 
Generating Sets, Air-Conditioners, Building materials 
etc. The company imports Completely Knocked Down 
(CKD) parts and assembles them into Steyr Agricultural 
Tractors, utilising the local infrastructure- of S tey r. 
Nigeria Limited. Steyr Tractor S075 range E specially 
designed for agricultural development in' Nigeria. Over 
1.500 Agricultural Tractors and Implements have been ■. 
supplied to various state governments in the country on 
soft-loan terms. In fact, Afro Continental is coimple- 
menting its bold step in Agriculture with back-up . 
support like steyr Trucks, Combined Harvesters, other 
related implements and large storage facilities. . 


HEAD OFFICE 

NAL TOWERS 20Marina, 

P.OJBoc 2432, Lagos, Nigeria 
Tel: 600420-9, 600890-4,600650-9 
Telex: 21505 & 22941 ACEPTO, NG 
23285,23572,23677,23732 NAL, NG 
Fax: 633294, 631793, 637527, 


NORTHERN AREA OFFICE 

NNIL B uilding 
4, Waff Road 
P.M.B2172 Kaduna 
Tet 213667,242476,217084 
Telex: 71328 ACEPTO, NG 


WESTERN AREA OFFICE 
Sooth West Ring Road 
PJMB. 5064, Ibadan 
Tel: 316550, 316151 & 316152. 
Telex: 31595 ACEPTO^G 


Afro Continental has gone another step forward tp open 
a Nl0,313,000 Poultry. Farm and 5,000 hectare of 
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AFRO CONTINENTAL — foiguig ahead with Nigeria. 


EASTERN AREA OFFICE 
19, Aasumpla Avenue 
P.O.Box 53, Omni 
Tel: 230363^31331 A 231804 
Tetac53212 ACEPTO, NG 


KANO BRANCH 
Savannah Bank Building 
9, Lagoa Street, Kano 
Tel: 624105,624754,621274 



AFRO CONTINENTAL NIG. LTD. 

PLOT 1620 DANMOLE STREET. VICTORIA!. ISLAND. PJO. BOX 2916, LAGOS. , 

TEL 622727. 61133% 611044 OR 8W782 TEL£Xi2T307ACOUT NG .CA0LK.ACONT , LAGOS . 
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Tony Hawkins assesses the economic recovery programme 
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AFT ER ■ a decade 1 of 
catastrophic awnfimip deidise, 
the Nigerian economy is poised 
for a period of matest growth, 
proyided policy-makers can 
keep their resolve. 

Blown off coarse in 198B/B9 
by prematur e fiscal reflation 
and excessive credit 
Nigeria's structural adjustment 
programme (SAP) is now ^ 
cm trade, largely because of the 
liquidity squeeze imposed in 
mid-1989. 

But as the return to cMfian 
rule in 1982 looms ever larger, 
so the likelihood of policy Sip- 
page grows. More serious is the 
danger that, imlpus major debt 
reduction is achieved before 
the big-spending civilians 
return to power, the next gov- 
ernment will come under 


Gross national product 
(I per head) 

1B80 

1.021 

1961 

1.090 

1982 

1,117 

1983 

987 

1984 

902 

1B8S 

9S0 

198S 

704 

1987 

380 

1988 

280 

1989 (eat) 260 
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intense pressure to renege on 
its commercial debt obliga- 
tions, especially if the next 
regime disowns the reform pro- 
gramme. 

Indeed, after a period in 
which policy makers have been 
preoccupied with domestic star 
hiltoatlan - the exchange rate, 
the budget and monetary pol- 
icy - debt strategy has now 
moved to centre stage. Official 
projections show debt-service 
payments growing from $2bn 
in 1968 to S&Sbn this year and 
an average of $4L2bn a year - 
about one third of forecast 
exports - for the next seven 
years. 

Even after allowing for aid 
inflows of (Um a year - which 
might jost be sustainable if 
Nigeria adheres rigidly to the 
discipline of its structural 
adjustment programme — and 
new direct investment, largely 
In the energy sector; of 5700m. 
annually, the c ount r y would 
still face a fmanrfng gap of 
5&5bn each year. 

It and will, be eased 
through debtreschednhng, but 
in the absence of substantial 
debt forgiveness or buy-backs. 


imports will have to take the 

strain. ■ 

Given Nigeria’s high level of 
import dependence* this, 
implies sluggish growth of no 
more than 4 per cent a year, 
which with population growth 
of a2 per cent means it will 
take 40 to SO years to regain, 
the living standards Nigerians 
enjoyed in i960. 

It is very doubtful whether 
the country's - political' and. 
social Fabric can survive. 

anp rtmy iteraite nf ara^wr i t y , 

And yet, unless energy 
exports, already projected to 
grow at 10 per cent a year, 
expand substantially fester, or 
there is a sudden, and unex- 
pected. reversal in western per- 
ceptions of lending to or 
investing in Nigeria, debt relief 
is the only strategy that would 
allow fester growth in imports 
and output. 

Because Lagos is implement- 

ing sound macro-economic pol- 
icies and is servicing its for- 
eign debt an time it can be 
argued that Nigeria deserves a 
better deaL 

One option, which the World 
Bank, the IMF .and Britain 
would support, is an extended 
str uctura l adjustment facility 
(ESAF) loan from the : IMF 
which, topped up by other 
donors and some of Nigeria’s 
own oil surplus, could be used 
to buy back the $4J9m of com- 
mercial debt at a - deep dis- 
count. . 

There are many ffe and buts 
In this scenario, not least the 
deep-seated domestic political 
antagonism towards drawing 
on Fund facilities. But such a 
strategy would, at a costof less 
than $2bn otimfmrfa $45bn of 


Blown off course In 
1988/89, the structural 
. adjustment 
programme Is now 
back on track 


commercial debt — about 15 
per cent of the total $32bn - 
saving some 5700m a year in 
debt-service expenses. 

However, if the ESAF facility 
is no more than $25Qm or so — 
as has been mooted — the 
Nigerian government might 

Wdl CTmd "rte that the jnlitinal 

cost of eafm? back on its ntadae 
not to draw IMF finals would 
be too great. The only way the 


package could be sold politi- 
cally. would be if tt achieved a 
' major reduction in the foreign 
debt burden, 

If the West really wants to 
boost the stiB-fragite Nigerian 
economic recovery, an n&agt 
native debt strategy is essen- 
tial, but it is for from clear 
whether the donor community 
and the commercial hank* are 
prepared to accept this. - 

The French, for instance, 
increasingly aware of the 
deteriorating economy of Fran- 
cophone Africa — for which 
they are partly to blame - 
waist parity of treatment for a 
country-suchas the Ivory 
Coast. This explains why 
France baa come out a gain*!* 
soft Toronto- style debt terms 
for Nigeria. In the weeks and 


MalraperS 


cents in 1980 to 12.5 cents 
today, trade liberalisation with 
the abolition of import controls 
and the 80 per eent import snr- 
. charge, a revised tanff struc- 
ture and an export promotion 
scheme for non-ofl. exports. 

A yea r, ago, exchan ge rate 
policy was tax disarray with a 

gap of more than 40 per cent 
• be t ween the auctio n or offrfa i 
rate. Although there Is still a 
10 per cent to 15 per cent gap 
between the auction and paral- 
lel market rates, this is a 
reflection of market segmenta- 
tion. rather than excess 
demand for the currency. 

Clearly, this slump In for- 
eign currency demand will be 
short-lived. Consumer spend- 
ing coBansed la s t year in the 
face of rapid inflation - retail 
prices rose 41 per cent - and 
the liquidity squeeze. But as 
inventories are run down and 
wages Increased later in the 
year, demand will start to 
recover, especially if there is a 
good agricultural season. 

For the time being; the naira 
looks set for apeiiod of stabil- 
ity. Mach will depend, how- 
ever, on ofl prices and govern- 
ment’s ability to matntetn Its 
tight grip over the money sop- 


met which Is highly problemat- 
ical for two main reasons. 

First, the political impera- 
tive - the need to grease 
wheels as the electoral process 
gathers momentum - but; sec- 
ond, the likely underestimate 
of the inflationary impact mi 
public spending. 

The budget projects a 30 per 
cent rise in rec ur r ent spending, 
implying that real ex pendit ure 
growth can be kept to around 
lfl per which ^K) ks to be 

a m^crproblem given the con- 
servative oil price and 
exchange rate forecasts on 
which the budget is based. 

To date, there has been little 
dive rs ifi cation of the economy, 
but this is hardly surprising 
since structural change is 
bound to be a very gradual pro- 
cess. Indeed, preliminary 1989 
statistics suggest that the non- 
crfl share of GDP (at current 
prices) has shrunk from more 
than 80 per cent in the early 
1980s to around 66 per cent, 
mainly because of a steep 


decline in the share of services 
and a maior faHin manufactur- 
ing's share. 

While volumes of non-oil 
exports have doubled, in value 
terms at |90Om in 1989 they 
were worth less than the $lbn 
earned 10 years ago. 

The good news is that non- 
traditional exports of manufac- 


It is doubtful whether 
the country’s political 
and social fabric can 
survive another 
decade of austerity 


tores rose from less than 
5100m in 1986 to 5600m in 1988, 
though much of this trade Is 
more the replacement of goods 
smuggled into neighbouring 
countries when the naira was 
overvalued but whit* are now 
competitive in their own right. 

There are some signs, too, of 
reduced import dependence, 
though with manufacturing 


industry Importing 70 per cent 
of its requirements, but the 
gains here appear to have been 
only modest. Indeed, rapid 
deterioration at the infrastruc- 
ture and a capacity utilisation 
rate of only 30 per cent in man- 
ufacturing are testament to 
continued import-dependence. 

Other positive achievements 
include real growth of 4 per 
cent a year since 1987, a 
marked recovery in agriculture 
and the launch last year of the 
ambitious privatisation pro- 
gramme. 

On the dehit side, unemploy- 
ment is rising very sharply, 
while investment at 13 per cent 
of GDP Is simply inadequate to 
the task of restoring economic 
growth at a time when infra- 
structure and the environment 
are deteriorating at an alarm- 
ing pace. 

Hopes that foreign Invest- 
ment will revive seem unlikely 
to be fulfilled, though Inward 
investment of more than 5500m 
a year in energy is forecast 
Originally, foreign investmen 
was a product of Nigeria’s 


high-risk but high-return envi- 
ronment The days of one- or 
two-year payback periods have 
long gone, and soaring invest- 
ment and infrastructure costs 
will deter new capital, espe- 
cially with Eastern Europe 
likely to become the flavour of 
the decade. 

All of which underlines the 


If the West wants to 
boost the economic 
recovery, an 
Imaginative debt 
strategy is essential 


necessity of debt relief, dedi- 
cated and unproved policy 
Implementation, and a redoubl- 
ing of efforts to mobilise 
domestic savings, currently 
below 8 per cent of GDP. 

But even if these conditions 
are met, most Nigerians can 
expect little more than a very 
gradual improvement in their 
quality of life. 


eased later in the Sales volumes contracted sharply in 1988/89 but . . . 

and will start to ■ 

>edaHy if there is a 

533S Rapid inflation boosts profits 


months ahead, first in Wash- 
ington when the country's IMF 
programme, due to lapse next 
month, is renegotiated, and 
then at the next round of Paris 
fnnh recbeduling, h««* donors 
and Nigeria will need to 
develop a debt strategy that 
recognises that murf ai np^ eco- 
nomic growth of more 5 
per cent a year is simply 
incompatible with "«* «tpai 
exports above gatm annually 
throughout the 1990s. Lagos 
seems set to take a tough line 
with its cre dito r s a rg uin g that 
without debt relief, the adjust- 
ment prog ramme will end in 
tears. 

Provided three conditions 
are met - a significant reduc- 
tion in the debt burden, a gen- 
tle rise in oil prices and contin- 
ned effective im pimnnTitatipn 
of amnnwite reforms — the 
medium-term economic out- 
look is probably bright*** thaw 
at any time since the late 
1970s. 

The major achievements of 
flip structural 3n jjiwtmpnt pro- 
gramme, launched in August 
1986, are maMpri devalua- 
tion of the naira from 180 US 


The mrflnnlr for inflation has 

l m n n w w| Hr amattraTTv thnr ip h 

inevitably there is much con- 
troversy over the published fig- 
ures. 

- One imnffirifli price in de x 
put infiaHim at stage last 
year at 74 per emit, against the. 
official 41 per cent However, 
-this «»»» tf ttVT shows the rate 
down to 36per cent by Jannary 
1990, tfi» nffiffiifl 

picture of rapidly-felling infla- 
tion. 

Inflation forecasts for 1990 
vary widdy, with a consensus 

an gpiM rt ng Hurt tha rate could 

toJEBptbeW 2D per emit given 
good rains, a relatively stable 

naira mud unchanged figral and 
lTMWM te r y pohciBB 

Indeed, the fiscal stance is 
tighter vhwH it looks, riw* 
revenue forecast assumes an 
oil price of only 516 a barrel. If 
oil prices continue to average 
519 a band, revenue could be 
more than 7bn naira higher 
than forecast which would 
halve the deficit fr om a proj- 
ected 144bn naira to less than 
7.5bn naira or approximately 4 
per cent of GDP, down from 10 
per cent last year. 

However, this is contingent 
upon spending targets being 


RAPID inflation did wonders 
for corporate profits in the 
Nigerian economy in 1988/89. 
The results of 50 public quoted 
companies show that while 
turnovers rose 37 per cent, 
pre-tax earnings were op 62 per 
cent' 

The 37 par cart increase in 
turnover suggests, even on offi- 
cial estimates of 41 per emit 
inflation, that sales volumes 
were at best flat and more 
probably, declined. Indeed, 
businessmen agree that vol- 
umes contracted sharply in the 
latter half of the year in 
response to the liquidity 
squeeze *"»l tormlng purchas- 
ing power as inflation eroded 

ijjgpngahlp innrwnea. 

This anecdotal evidence is 
supported also by business 
estimates of declining capacity 
u tilisation, falling demand for 
foreign exchange and Involun- 
tary inventory accumula- 
tion-That pr ofi ts shnnM have 
done so well under these condi- 
tions is largely attributable to 
inflation. Firms raised prices 
In pnHrrpatinn of the cost infla- 
tion caused by the sharp depre- 
ciation of tiie from 4*> 

naira to the rf«n«r in 1988 to 7.5 
naira last year. 

Handsome holding gains 
were achieved tiimig h the pro- 
cess was seM-defeating to the 


extent that as selling prices 
escalated so consumer resis- 
tance strengthened. The result 
was a 5 per cent decline in 
in Hw latter half of the 
year despite continued strong 
upward pressure on costs. This 
will impact on 1989/90 profit 
figures which are expected to 
show a marked slowdown. 

The profit numbers are also 
misleading in that, when 
expressed in foreign currency 
terms, they were ttttle rhangpfl 
last year. In other words, for- 
eign rewnpanifl ff found *hat the 
62 per cent rise in earnings 
was offset by naira devalua- 
tion. so that dividend remit- 
tances dM not increase. 

Margins improved from 10 
per cent (pretax profits as a 
proportion of tumover)in 1988 
to almost 12 ner last year. 
Unfortunately, not only was 
this well below the 16 percent 
reported in 1985/6 and 12 per 
cent in 1986/7, but It is also 
likely to prove shortlived. This 
is because prices are being low- 
ered in yp qwnsB hi consumer 
resistance and market competi- 
tion while costa, and espe- 
cially, interest expenses are 
biting deep into corporate 
earnings, especially since 
many firms are carrying mw* 
larger inventories than they 
would like. 


Inflation 

% change over previous year 



1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 
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Indeed, ironically, the large 
inventories which during the 
years of foreign exchange scar- 
city woe a guarantee of profit- 
ability are not a drain on the 
corporate purse. 

In feet, it is often possible to 
import more cheaply today 
than a year ago. This is so 
since in early 1989, firms were 
forced to buy a huge propor- 
tion of their foreign curr e ncy 
requirements in the autono- 
mous market at rates as Ugh 
as 10 naira or 12 naira to the 
dollar. 

Now, they can get all the for- 
eign currency they need at 8 
naira to the dollar. Accord- 


ingly, imports landed in 1990 
are being priced at a discount 
on 1989 prices. 

This year, turnover growth 
will be much slower, possibly 
below 20 per cent, though a 
great deal will depend on the 
inflation performance in the 
second half of 1990. 

On the profit side, margins 
will fell below 10 per cent to 
their lowest levels for 10 years, 

Hiftng h many mmpanift ff will 

continue to produce surprises 
by virtue of tough cost con- 
trols. 

Commendable though this 
may sound, it has its darker 
side in the context of inade- 
quate spending on plant 
renewal and on training pro- 

Above all, many companies 
have fully depreciated their 
capital stock and are almost 
rartainly underprovfding for 
capital replacement. Official 
estimates suggest the replace- 
ment cost of capital equipment 
has risen between 400 per cent 
and 500 per cent since 1984. 

The combination of escalat- 
ing Investment costs and bor- 
rowing costs in the region of 30 
per cent will encourage manag- 
ers to make existing plant last 
longer, usually at the expense 
of quality and competitiveness 
in in ternation al marke ts. 
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OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 

N60 Million Floating Rate 
Debenture Stock 1997/2004 


upgrade and modernise the 
production facilities 

of 

PATERSON ZOCHONIS 
INDUSTRIES LTD 

Offered by 

FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LIMITED 


March 1989 



OFFER FOR SALE 

14,640,000 ordinary shares of 50 kobo 
each at N1,20 per share valued N17J5 million 
in 

THE UNITED NIGERIA INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 
on behalf of 

THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVATISATION & COMMERCIALISATION 
AND THE FEDERAL MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
INCORPORATED 
Offered by 

FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LIMITED 


October 1989 



OFFER BY RIGHTS 

15,125,550 ordinary shares of 
50 kobo each at N1,50 per share 
valued N22,7 million 
in 

MOBIL OIL NIGERIA LIMITED 
to 

part-finance the construction of the 
Head Office building at Lekki Peninsular. 
Victoria Island, Lagos 

Offered by 

FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LTD 


October 1989 



OFFER BY RIGHTS 

22,312,010 ordinary shares of 
50 kobo each at N1,00 per share 
valued N22£12,010 payable in full 
on acceptance 
in 

PRESIDENT INDUSTRIES NIGERIA LTD 
to 

part-finance the company's integrated 
oil milling project 

Offered by 

FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LTD 


February 1990 



DEBT CONVERSION 

FCMB is playing an active role 
in Nigeria's 

Debt Conversion Programme, 

In 1989, 

the bank handled approximately 10% 
of the N672 million 
disbursed under the 
Programme and acted for eight of the 
93 fully successful conversions 
as at January 1990 


EXPORT FINANCE 

Our Export Finance Unit continues to play 
an important role in the promotion of 
Nigeria's non-oil exports through the 
provision of financial and advisory 
services to exporters. 

Facilities available include: 

• Short and Medium-Term Loans 

and Advances 
• Acceptance Credit 

• Sight and Term Bills Of Exchange 
a Spot 8i Forward Foreign Exchange 

Transactions. 

During 1989, the total volume of the bank's 
business in this sector exceeded N300 million 
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PRIVATISATION 


Programme ahead of target 


ALTHOUGH a growing 
number of African countries 
have adopted privatisation, few 
are able to claim that their pro- 
grammes are ahead of target. 
According to Dr Hamza 
Zayyad, chairman of the Tech- 
nical Committee on Privatisa- 
tion and Commercialisation 
(TCPC), Nigeria's far-reaching 
programme is six months 
ahead of schedule and he is 
“very confident" of completing 
it before the return to civilian 
rule at the end of 1992. 

So far, 39 of the 90 state- 
owned businesses targeted for 
privatisation have been sold off 
or liquidated, and a similar 
number will be disposed of this 
year. But the 1990 programme 
win be more difficult, partly 
because several of the smaller 
and more saleable ventures 
have already been privatised, 
and also because the absorp- 
tive capacity of the Nigerian 
capital market will be increas- 
ingly put to the test. 

Three main techniques are 
being used to privatise 
operations that have been part- 
or wholly-owned by the federal 
or state governments. The 


most important has been pub- 
lic share offers with a total of 
95J5m shares sold last year for 
142.5m naira (Sl9m). Almost 
half was raised with the sale of 
Africa Petroleum Ltd and 
National Oil and Chemical 
Marketing for 66m naira. 

Dr Zayyad says that in 1990/ 
91, the capital market will have 
to provide about lbn naira 
each year, and there are very 
real reservations as to its 
capacity to raise this level of 
funding, especially when inter- 
est rates are at historic highs 
and there has been a rash of 
private sector rights issues as 
companies replace costly loan 
finance with cheaper equity. 

The 143m naira raised last 
year represented about 17 per 
cent of new flotations on the 
Nigerian Stock Exchange, and 
unless there is a marked fell- 
off in private sector activity, of 
which there Is no sign at pres- 
ent a serious crowding oat 
problem will develop. Some 
enterprises cannot be sold as 
going concerns and these have 
been privatised by selling off 
the assets. The third route is 
private placement which is 


likely to become more impor- 
tant now, partly because it is 
quicker and easipr than public 
issues but also because it 
opens up a different category 
of buyers, in the form of both 
local and foreign firms. 

In the first quarter of 1980, 
two offers have been, launched 
- (me for Nigerian Yeast and 
Alcohol Manufacturing Co 
(SL2m naira) and a much larger 
one for Ashaka Cement Co 
(39m naira). Later in the year, 
the Government plana to sell 
its holdings in a hroad range of 
enterprises from hotels to palm 
oil processors and from brew- 
eries to development banks. 
The really difficult mega-sales 
will come in 1991 when the 
committee plana to sell off 
Nigeria Airways, and large 
industrial ventures such as the 
National Fertilizer Company, 
three steel rolling mills arid 
National Paper and Nigeria 
Newsprint Manufacturing- 

Formidable though they are, 
the challenges of the privatisa- 
tion programme pate into rela- 
tive insignificance compared 
with those of commercialisa- 
tion. The TCPC has completed 
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Merchant Bank 
to use in Nigeria.. 
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- list. 


i Can it finance my projects? 

i Does it hawe experienced professionals, with youtfrful vigor that can react 
swiftly to my ban king fl oo d s ? . 

• Does ft have the isc hn oto fl fca l resources >p offer me efficient in te rn a tional 
trade services? 

i Is the bank flexible enough to be able to adapt to my unique requirements? 

Does your shortlist leave you nidi mors than on* Merchant Bank? . 

If yes, your best choice is Prime Merchant Bank 
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FINANCIAL SERVICES: Letters of Crsdt, Export Development & Fina ncing. 

Foreign Exchange Market Transactions (FEM). etc 
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Our Strengths 

Asset base of over N2 billion. 
1 17 branches throughout Nigeria and one in London 
wife over 55 correspondent banks in forty world c api ta l s. 
Half a century of business experience in Nigeria. 
An astute and innovative management team. 

Our Mission 


Responsiveness in every respect. 

To offer prompt and efficient banking sendees of 
fee most excellent quality. and to provide im a gina ti v e 
and highly competitive financial products specially tailored 
to meet your varying business heeds. 


Your Benefit 


A powerful ally in the world's largest blade economy. 
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dia g n ostic word on 32 of the 35 
enterprises to be commerci- 
alised - significantly, the two 
large steel investments, Aja- 
okuta and Delta steeL are being 
treated separately. Twenty-four 
enterprises are to he partially 
commercialised. 

The remainder will be expec- 
ted to become financially 
self-sufficient - foil comraena- 
alfsatton. Dr Zayyad foresees 
four significant threats to com- 
mercialisation: 

■The need to restructure the 
finances of many of the paras- 
tatals so that they will be able 
to pay their way. He hopes the 
World Rank will lend Nigeria 
8300m to refinance and rehabil- 
itate rundown and undercapi- 
talised enterprises. While the 
Bank is keen to back what it 
sees as a long-overdue package 
of reforms, it is unlikely to 
come forward with the neces- 
sary volume of support 

■ A seated prerequisite is the 
recruitment and training of the 
skilled personnel needed to 
implement a programme of 
fundamental chang e through- 
out the parastatal sector. 

■ Perhaps the most difficult 
challenge of all is that of 
changing the enterprise cul- 
ture. In Dr Zayyad’ 8 words, 

. there are "too many 
who have turned these institu- 
tions iwtw prinyago centres”. 
■Finally, there is tiw question 
mark over the return to civil- 
ian rule — the 
that the civilian government 
which takes over in 1993 will 
lack the c ommitment and 
authority to make commerci- 
alisation ?rii-k Certainly, 
well-intentioned reform pro- 
grammes of previous adminis- 
trations collapsed when they 
ran up against ffnmhhwHfin 
of bureaucratic iw<wtia mid 
vested interests has domi- 
nated the Nigerian public sec- 
tor since independence. 

The importance of the pro- 
gramme cannot be exagger- 
ated- During the 1982/88 period 
the Federal government 
pumped kmns of 5Jbn naira - 
about 1 per cent of GDP -.into 
the state enterprise sector. The 
large st stog ie recipient by far 
was NCTEL (the tripcnmmmii. 
cations pa rartata l) with, Llljn 
naira, fbuowed by the steel sec- 
tor with 95(hn naira, NEPA 
(the electricity utility) with 
800m naira and the railway 
network with 600m naira. 

Tony Hawkins 


FROM AN African viewpoint, 
far-reaching political and eco- 
nomic change in Europe could 
hardly have come at a worse. 

rime. 

The opening np of enticing 
new investment opportunities, 
both in East Europe and the 
EG, with the creation of the 
single market in 1992, -is bound 
to reduce new foreign invest- 
ment in Africa. 

Aid dependence has 
increased dramatically and, 
with it, recognition that Afri- 
can countries must attract pri- 
vate foreign capital, because 
aid flows are proving inade- 
quate, qualitatively as well a? 
quantitatively. 

Nigeria is by far the largest- 
recipient iff foreign investment 
in . sub-Saharan Africa (exclu- 
ding South Africa). Since 1981, 
inflows have exceeded $4hn - 
more than half the total foir.the 
region as a whole. For .an econ- 
omy accounting for roughly . 20 
per cent of regional GDP. this 
might seem to be- more .than 
satisfactory, ; bat . there are 

three main gwag a. ... 

The .most serious -is -the 

volume of rapkei repayments 
averages. $4bn a. year (before 
rescheduling). Add to, this a 
e n r pmfc account deficit -of $2hp 
in 1988, and a huge financing 
requirement of $6bn emerges. 
Since. 1986, Nigeria bin beena 
substantial net exporter of cap- 
ital - a condition simply 
incompatible, with self-sus- 
tained economic growth. While 
debt redemption and' cancella- 
tion- may* narrow : the 'gap, it 
has no positive impact on 
d omwwHc economic activity. 

The: second ppoblenv & that 
most of Nigeria's capital inflow 
is targeted- on the- energy- sec- 1 
tor - oil exploration' and 
expansion and the develop- 
ment of the ING project. The 

Hanptn s rtf, ilppmfl py e ate 

compounded by growing 
dependence on ; the energy 
enclave. In other -wped** "struc- 
tural 1 * adj ustment is not fajkfag 
place. ' - • 

The third,- and most recent, 
is tiie. emergence of a disturb- 
ing trend towards disinvest- 
ment - most noticeable, 

-haps, in hanking. Barclays 
already left, while the Bank of 
America, the Bank of Boston, 
Chase Manhattan and First 
Chicago ore in the process of 
extricating themselves alto- 
gether, or reducing their Niger- 
ian exposure. In manufactur- 
ing, a similar picture emerges 
- British Leyland, Wi - 
Taape, .Tate .and Lyle; 
andXCL 

But the flow is not all one 
way: Coca Cola is to invest 
H3m in a new wholly-owned 
Nigerian subsidiary. This is 
particularly significant, 
because it a major pol- 
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reversal following the 1990 
rigerian Enterprises Promo- 
tion decree, , which -allows for- 
eign firms to own 100 per. cent 
of the equity, in certain activi- 
ties. The previous (1977) decree 
contained, three schedules, 
identifying, activities that must 
respectively be 100 per cent, 60 
per ‘ami 40 per cent Niger- 
ian-owned. The new decree 
abolishes two of the schedules 
while reserving 40 activities lor 
100 per cent local. ownership. 
But, even here, exceptions are 
possible, provided the business 
has a capital in excess of 
$&5m, which escape clause has 
.been applied to Coca Cola. 

However, the' hew law is 
'seriously flawed in the distinc- 
tion made .between new and 
existing investors. Unless the 
regulations- are- applied much 


ymnafl to put the amblgUOUS 
new decree to the test, on the 
argument that, if Lagos i s ser i- 
pus about wanting to attract 
new foreign capital, allowing 
.existing firms to regain major- 
ity contnfl of their own busi- 
nesses would send a positive 
«pnai to potential newcomers. 

■ Optimists . point to last 
month's aignrng of a bilateral 
-investment protection treaty 
■with France as evidence of a 
new mood. Some bankers 
■report significant new foreign 
investment by smaller-scale 
Indian-owned firms, while, in 
less than two years since it 
-was launched, some $320m of 
new . investment has been 
.undertaken through the debt- 
con Version programme. 

. But in Lagos,, one quickly 
.detects a marked reluctance on 


.Heavy-handed bureaucracy and narrow-minded 
chauvinism continue to dominate the country’s 
industrial policy 


more flexibly than seems prob- 
able, foreign firms already 
i nvested in Nigeria- wilLnot be 
allowed to secure 100 per cert* 
or even; in many instances, 
majority centred, of their busi- 


A possible loophole is the 
creation of . an entirely new 
subsidiary, but the authorities 
.seem, likely to block such a 
map oeuvre, which has’ many 
disadvantages anyway in 
.toms pf loss of brand-names 
<and costs -of restructuring. 
Some firms,: though, are deter- 


the part of European, North 
Aiwriwwi and even Japanese 
businesses to commit new capi- 
tal in Nigeria. The reasons are 
not hard to find. Not even the 
most patriotic' Nigerian would 
describe the business environ- 
ment as investor-friendly. 

. Investment costs are high - 
probably twice their level in 
East Asia -- while returns on 
investment are less than half 
jthose -av ailab le on the Pacific 
rim. Tax rates are high, too, 
while the infrastructure Is 

Iliad nqiiiitn anil rniraTiwMa, foT- 


clng companies to operate 
stand-by generators, to spend 
heavily on security and absorb 
substantial pilferage costs. 

The telephone system is a 
disaster, and the raiiroy net- 
work is in disrepair- While the 
authorities are willing to grant 
multiple entry visas, obtaining 
them is both tim&consuming 
and frustrating. Expatriate 
quotas are rigorously applied. 

In sum, the investment envi- 
ronment is inhospitable. 

Hus is acknowledged in gov- 
eminent, but progress towards 

creating a more positive invest- 
ment climate is depress ingly 
slow. It has taken more than a 
year to translate the 1988 
industrial policy blueprint into 
a decree- The record of the 
Industrial Development Coor- 
dination Committee GDCC) - 
Nigeria's version of a one-stop 
investment agency - set up in r 
January 1989. is hardly reas- 
suring. In its first nine months, 
it considered 167 applications 
for business permits, approv- 
ing only 36, and granting 23 
expatriate quotas. Less tban 
hair the firms seeking Pioneer 
Status were approved, while 
nniy one in five of those seek- 
ing Approved Status were suc- 
cessful 

More ominously, the IDCC 
detected “unhealthy trends” In 
some applications, including 
the purchase by foreigners of 
wholly-owned Nigerian busi- 
nesses and the buying out of 
joint-venture partners by for- 
eign Investors. 

The IDCC’s firm assertion 
that expatriate firms, while 
free to own 100 per cent of 
unscheduled new businesses, ^ 
cannot buy out existing ones, 
suggests that, for all the talk of 
market-oriented policies and 
deregulation, heavy-handed 
bureaucracy and nar- 
row-minded chauvinism con- 
tinue to dominate the coun- 
try’s industrial policy. 

Tony Hawkins 
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service its foreign 4eM - an 
outcome achieved hugely by a 
tough strategy of import 




This year, exports, are fore- 
cast at $10J5tm - less them half 
their 1980 peak of $26bn - 
while imports projected »t 
8&9bn compare with a record 
$19bn in 1981. The forecast 
$3.6bn trade surplus wfllonly 
just be sufficient to fond capi- 
tal repayments of $L2bn and 
interest of $ 2.1 bn. 

For the foreseeable future 
Nigeria will have to 
large trade surpluses - to 
finance debt-service payments 
increasing from $&3bn in 1990 
to $4. An a year in the mid-SOs. 


Food Imports have 
recently averaged less 
than 10 per cent 
compared with 15 per 
cent In 1983 


Quantitative import controls 
used in the early 1960s were 
dismantled in 1986, to be 
replaced by a combination of 
domestic dutnanrf restraint and 
currency depreciation. In con- 
sequence, market forces work- 
ing through the cost of credit, 
but more obviously, through 
the high price of imported 
goods have restricted imports 
to an average of $6bn a year, 
less than a third of their 1961 
levels. 

Because manufacturing 
industry and investment are 
both heavily import dependent, 
the strategy has capped the 
country’s economic growth 
rate, reduced industrial effi- 
ciency - caused by inadequate 
replacement investment in 
infrastructure and capital 
equipment - without, as yet, 
fostering as much growth in 
import-replacement and non- 
traditional exports as hoped, it 
could be that thfa will take 
root in the early 1990s and the 
opening of in Lagos 

with its sights firmly set on 
developing regional trade 
along the west coast, is a move 
in the right direction. 

Nonoil exports at $9Q0m a 
year are lower than they were 
10 years ago, partly because 
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Lagos doefcsidag Nigeria's foreign trade has dropped signBc a nM y sines;iW. 


first cocoa volumes and subse- 
quently cocoa prices foil, but 
also because exports of cocoa 
butter and : palm kernels have 
piw n the unreBaldl- 
ity of . trade statistics in Africa, 
there are no detailed figures of 
fho. other — substantial — 
non-oil exports. 

IMF figures show these ris- 
ing from only $ZLm In 1965 to 
$670m in 1968. The figure is a 
residual, based .on. the .fflHmv 
imwi bet ween oil earnings and 
total exports, after taking 
account of cocoa exports of 


j275m- Clearly, . official e xp o rts 
of beer,. buUdfaig mate- 

rials bnnnpiinM goods have 
risen ' with the djevakurttai of 
the naira. The predse extent to 
which previously: Informal 
cross-border trade in the region 
has been ftmnaHsed as a rapnlt 
Of. rate' rMHpftment 

is unclear,, but a realistic luiira 
wflTiimg P rate, has evened .up 
export opportunities .in 
itigumid markets. 

Three categories dominate 
imports capital . equipment 
including vehicles' (40 per - 


Li'.'. -V . >*. ' - ■ .. 
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mgi trad* (Sbn) 


Exports Imports 



cept), rlwmirftla (20 per cent) 
and. miscellaneous manufac- 
.tares (25 .per’ cent).' Capital 
‘goods and raw materials used 
.by ' industry , between them 
account foiT70 .per cent of the 
total .with , consumer .goods 
comprising 30 per cent. 
Twp rotn of mnwnrtipr durables, 
which, in 1900/1 were massive, 
paw account for a mere 1 per 
centrrf: the .totaL' . 

' in recent years, food imports 
hive avenged . Issa tlian lO ; per 
.ciem . compared with 15 per ‘edit 
m ’1963; and this' ratio' should 


decline further as the govern- 
ment seeks self-sufficiency in 
food production. 

Trade is dominated by the 
US -on.' the export side while 
Germany and the UK are 
Nigeria’s main suppliers. In 
1988, the US purchased just 
over half Nigeria's oil exports, 
while the Netherlands with 8 


Disappointingly for the 
policy-makers, there 
Is no evidence of a 
reduction In Import 
dependence 


per cent and France with 6.5 
per cent were also important 
[markets. Most (63 per centjaf 
recorded non-oil exports go to 
the EC, especially the Nether- 
lands Britain which import 
Nigerian-cocoa. 

Germany was Nigeria's main 
supplier in 1988 when it 
accounted for Just, over 16 per 
cent of imports followed by the 
UK with 15.9 per cent and 
France with 10 per cent The 
US and Japan with market 
shares cf Just under 9 per cent 
each were also significant sup- 
pliera- 

Disappointlngly for the 
Nigerian policy-makers, there 
is virtually no evidence of a 
reduction in import depen- 
dence. The lesson is that price 

is not riaePBRarily what ma Ip 
ters.' Impart replacement activ- 
ities require a mix of invest- 
ment, technology 

entrepreneurial flair and, 
above all, tprimkai expertise 
which all too often is not avail- 
able in the manufacturing sec- 
tor. This is Just one mare rea- 
son why new foreign 
investment is crucial to Mger- 
ian recovery. 

Tony Hawkins 


Debt-conversion programme gains popularity 


A cheap way in 


AS BANK liquidity dried up 
and interest rates rose steeply 
in nhd-1969, so Nigeria’s debt 
conversion programme g aine d 
popularity. 

It provides an effective 
vehicle not just for funding 
new investment requirements 
at redes - well below those rul- 
ing the Nigerian capital mar- 
ket, but also for boosting effec- 
tive returns on that 
investment. 

The conversion market had 
its origins In the build- up of 
trade arrears owed by Nigeria 
to foreign suppliers in 1982-83. 
These were converted into 
promissory notes; worth 
alm ost $5bn. From 1986, the 
Nigerians fell b ehind with both 
interest and capital payments, 
and in 1988 the debt was res- 
cheduled. With the price of this 
paper sailing below 20 cents in 
the dollar in 1989, potential 
Investors could either buy 
paper in the secondary market 
or offer their own notes at the 
debt-conversion auction to buy 
naira at a very substantial 
e ff ective discount 

In the first half of 1989, with 
an exchange rate of 7.5 naira to 
the dollar, an investor buying 
the notes at 20 cents and offer- 
ing them at a 50 per cent dis- 
count at the auction was able 
to obtain m naira for every 
dollar invested. Thus, a $10m 
investment would buy 125m 
naira - 66 per cent more naira 
than the 75m naira obtained at 
the official rate of exchange. 

At recent auctions, the 
mechanism has become less 
attractive, partly because the 
naira itself has slipped to eight 
to the dollar, while the dis- 
count offered at the auctions 
has averaged 47 per cent. 
Clearly, the higher the dis- 
count rate and the cheapo- the 
paper in the secondary market, 
the more advantageous the 
conversion for the foreign 
Investor. Steady buying has 
pushed the secondary -market 
price of fcBgerian paper above 
30 cents, thereby narrowing 
the effective discount. As a 
result, a $ 10 m investment still 
buys 125m naira - but this is 
only 56 per cent more than the 
80m naira available at the offi- 
cial rate. 

None the less, it is still a 
cheap way into the Nigerian 
market, compared with bank 
borrowing rates - if you are 
lucky - of the order of 27 per 
cent upwards. Its attraction 
will decline, though, if foreign 




Batenca of Pwywwwitw tfbn) 
1988 18*8 


Exports (total) 7,400 

011 6,500 

Non-oil 900 

Imports 5,700 

Trade balance 1.700 

Net Invisibles -2^00 

Current account —1,200 

Net capital 900 

Overall balance -300 

Debt service flows 
Repayments 800 

Interest 1,300 


3,100 

-3,000 


3,600 

-s m 


firms «nd the Nigerian authori- 
ties themselves continue to 
push prices higher by buying 
paper in the secondary market. 

To date, there have been 12 
auctions at which a total of 
$32lm of foreign debt - not 
only promissory notes but also 
some commercial bank debt - 
has been redeemed In addi- 
tion, more than $ 120 m has 
been converted outside the 
auction. 


At recent auctions, the 
mechanism has 
become less 
attractive, partly 
because the naira has 
slipped to eight to the 
dollar 


The official objectives of the 
programme are: 

■Reduction of Nigeria’s exter- 
nal debt and debt-service bur- 
den; 

■ Attraction of new foreign 
investment; 

■ Encouragement of export-ori- 
ented activities: and 

■ Creation of a new incentives 
for the repatriation of flight 
capital. ■ 

There are strict guidelines 
governing the eligibility of 
investments, with priority for 
new, or expansionary, projects 
that offer a high employment 
content in manufacturing, agri- 
business, mining and forestry. 
Conversion can also be used by 
Nigerian nationals to acquire 
shareholdings in " existing 
Nigerian companies, and also 
for financial restructuring. 


JO 1.400 1.100 

» V900 2,200 

JO X900 3300 

Soutc* IMF *nd otm — IMM 

Indeed several forei gn co rapa- 
n i p s have used conversion to 
finance their share of rights 
issues on the Nigerian Stock 
Exchange. 

The Government plans to 
redeem 120m naira a month 
($15m at current exchange 
rates) in 1990. This target may 
not be reached with redemp- 
tions failing sharply from 130m 
naira at the ninth auction late 
last year to only 65m naira in 
February. 

One reason for this is the 
decline in the effective dis- 
count resulting mainly from 
higher secondary-market 
prices for Nigerian paper, but 
there are other explanations, 
too. Round-tripping has been 
taking place, with firms using 
the auction to realise quick for- 
eign currency gains. The 
Nigerian authorities are 
unha ppy, too, about the use of 
debt conversion to reduce 
domestic bank borrowings. 
Businessmen have complained 
about the pace of disbursement 
of the naira balances, but 
bankers say the central bank is 
not to Wame so much as inves- 
tors who have failed to produce 
all the required documenta- 
tion. 

Central h»nk insistence, 
prior to the auction, that the 
investor already own the prom- 
issory notes, is winthm factor 
inhibiting the process. But 
most serious of all is probably 
investor reluctance - even 
with the benefit of the discount 
- to put extra foods into foe 
Nigerian market. At the end of 
the day, fofa remains the cru- 
cial obstacle to greater debt 
conversion. 


Tony Hawkins 
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Business frontiers. Representing vast potentials in commerce 

and industry in Nigeria. ■ a ’ : ' 

SCOA has been exploring these opportunities with companies 
like Peugeot, Toyota,’ IBM, Suzuki, Valeo, Fiat Geotech, Elf 
and Michelin. 

SCOA is Nigeria’s second largest conglomerate company, . 
operating profitably in an environment we understand very well. 
We will be happy to represent your company’s business 
ventures in Nigeria. Together, we shall profitably break-new 
frontiers with limitless opportunities for growth. 
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Limited 1#^ 

the future starts today 

■ Head Office: 67, Marina, P.O. Box 2318, Lagos. Tel: 01 -668906, 668908, 
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FEW NIGERIAN industrialists 
were sorry to see the end of the 
1980s - for many of them the 
toughest decade ever experi- 
enced. Manufacturing produc- 
tion, at constant prices, is 
lower today than 10 years ago. 
Capacity utilisation is esti- 
mated at 31 per cent - down 
nine points last year alone, hi 

the food and beverage sector. 

employment has haired while 
a number of foreign industrial- 
ists, from the UK’s ICI to 
Japan’s Sanyo hare divested. 

Small wonder then that 
Nigerians speak darkly of de- 
industrialisation, predicting 
that In the 1990s, the country 
will become stffl more depen- 
dant on its energy enclave. 

Manufacturing’s share of 
GDP rose from 10 per cent in 
1981 to 11.5 per cent In the 
mld-80s, before falling to Just 
over 8 per emit last year. What- 
ever the accuracy of these 
numbers - and they should be 
Interpreted with considerable 
caution - there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that an economy 
with such a large domestic 
market should, by now, hare 
developed a far stronger indus- 
trial base. It’s failure to do so 
is largely attributable to past 
policies based on high protec- 
tion, overvalued exchange 
rates and the .encouragement 
of Import substitution. 

The decline of the motor 
vehicle assembly industry 
Illustrates NIgerxan-style de-in- 
dustrialisation. The number of 
units produced is about 10 per 
cent of 1980 levels. Peugeot, 
with a capacity to assemble 
70,000 vehicles annually, is 
producing 7,000 and Volkswa- 
gen about 4X00 when, at full 
tilt, it could assemble 50,000. 
Only 15 per cent of Its inputs 


The 1980s was industry’s toughest decade, says Tony Hawkins 

Investment the key to revival 


are supplied locally with the 
result that output fell arid 
prices soared when the naira 
was allowed to depreciate. 

Structnral aibustmfint since 
1986 has forced manufacturers 
to restructure, developing local 
sources of supply as in the 
Nestle group's new matt 
extract plant At the same 
time, repair and servicing 
activities have assumed far 
greater importance. Vehicle 
manufacturers are. focusing 
more on repairing the existing 
largely-obsolete fleet, selling 
reconditioned engines and 
spares, rather than new cars. 

De-industrialisation it may 
be, but It is also a type of activ- 
ity far more appropriate to 
Nigeria’s factor endowment - 
plentiful unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour and an acute 
scarcity of foreign exchange 
up ri capital. 

At the same time, efficiency 
has improved, partly because 
trade BberaHsanon bag encour- 
aged fierce competition from 
imports, but also because with 
ffw* urectuitous d gffiine in dis- 
posable incomes and huge 
increases in casts of imparted 
inputs and energy, manufac- 
turers have become far more 

cost- anri quality -conscious . 

What was a seller’s raaziet 
two or three years ago, is now 
a buyer’s market Until very 
recently, the foreign exei 


Weak demand, bigi interest 
rates and excess capacity are 

squeezing margins and profits 
forcing management to cut 
rnstg afnfl rationalise lines . 

Firms processing local mate- 
rials - breweries, beverages, 
agribusiness, some *pxtup« and 
tyres and tubes - are benefit- 
ing, but the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Nigeria (MAN) 
still says that “unalloyed 


implementation” of existing 
monetary and fiscal policies 
will de-industrialise the coun- 
try. 

According to MAN, the dou- 
bting of interest rates, the sev- 
enfold increase in electricity 
charges and continued naira 
deprariatioabetweeatbeinxep- 

resent a serious threat to man- 
ufacturing industry. Its call for 

reflation Mama irnltlrply to be 


Nestle goes farming 


crisis allowed firms to sel 
whatever they could produce, 
often at handsome margins. 


NESTLE ’S new malt 
extract plant Pnmmliaiitf w H 
last month is concrete evi- 
dence of Nigeria’s new 
industrial strategy empha- 
sising local raw materials. . 

Food Specialities 
(Nigeria). (FSN) is 40 per 
cent owned by Nestle with 
the remaining 60 near cent 
of the equity neld by some 
8,000 Nigerian sharehold- 
ers. 

Aware that the Govern- 
ment planned to restrict 
wheat imports, FSN set up 
its own farming subsidiary 
- Agro Development Nige- 
ria - to grow sorghum, 
drawing on its , parent’s 
technical e xp e rt i se. 

Today it relies on its 
farm for about half the sor- 
ghum needed for its Cere- 
lac and Nutrend baby 
foods, with the remainder 
being purchased from 
small-scale fanners to 


whom it 

tfllser 

Its own farm now has 
780 hectares under crops — 
sorghum and soya beans — 
compared with only 50 
hectares five years ago. 
FSN invested 33m naira 
($4Jbn) in the sorghum 
malt extract plant which 
will save Nigeria some $5m 
annually in foreign 
exchange. It is being part 
financed by a rights issue 
of shares floated on the 

Stock 

_ big disappointment is 
that the farming operation 
is not yet profitable though 
FSN says this Is attribut- 
able largely to the heavy 
capital outlay in expanding 
production. It hopes that 
mice capacity jpodocttoaa is 
reache d, the farm will 
show a profit 

Tony Hawkins 


heeded by Government so scion 
after the 1388/89 reflattonary 
debacle which is responsible 
for both high interest rates and 
the weak naira. 

Also {Hsqufeteotng is MAN’S 
call for sudd implwnpnlaitinn 
of the AJaokuta flat steel sheet 
project despite all the evidence 
to suggest that toe economy 
woufo beuettt by dropping this 
white elephant before it’s costs 
increase any further. 

But MANs pessimism is not 
shared by leading industrial- 
ists who beheve the wrest is 
past, arguing that current poli- 
cies are more likely to revive 
manufacturing activity now 

that foreig n wehmw p fa mnw > 
readily avallaMeaSi inflation 
is befog squeezed out of the, 
system. Official projections 
point to a strong recovery w it h 
industrial growth of 6J5 per 
cent this year - after a G per 
cent decline in 1989 - with 
manufacturing expanding at 
more than 7 per cent a year 
through ou t the 1990b.' 

Critics are sceptical, pointing 
ant that* year ago the Govern- 
ment was forecasting growth 
of 8 per cent arid a rise in 
capacity utilisation to 60 per 
cent. There is broad agr e eme n t 
that giv en the c ountry’ s high 
cost structure; Nigerian manu- 
facturers are tmhkety to pene- 
trate export markets in the 
immediate future. Ibis nwMm« 

flima r prwfr ftyra; on domestic 

market opportunities at least 
for the next decade; and on 


a nmrfti g more of t heir inputs 
locally. A 1990 study shows 
that local sourcing accounts 
for only 30 per cent Of indus- 
try’s requirements. 

A second priority fa 
increased value-added from the 
domestic processing of raw 
materials. But the decision to 
ban cocoa bean exports will 


investment in new capac- 
ity. At present, Nigeria can 
process less than halt its crop 
and, in any event, direct con- 
trols conflict with the Govern- 
ment’s HMf nnH qiff 1 * to a mar - 
ket-regulated economy. 

It's depressing, too, that so 

many firms forced into grow- 
ing their own raw materials 
during tile 1980s to save for- 
eign exchange, are thoroughly 
disfflnsianed wi t h their erom- 
ment in backward vertical inte- 
gration. Indeed, their dtoffin- 
ston is seized upon by critics of 
the Wodd Bank-tended Struc- 
tural Adjustment Programme 
(SAP) as Justification for a tar- 
iff strategy that allows cheap 
1 orts of industrial inputs 

the re-industrialisation of 
the revival of . 
import-dependent assembly- 
type manufacturers. 

Industrialists say, too, that 
they earn good naira profits 
because they are operating 
with ftally-depreclafced plant. 
Such a short-term view iinphes 

Hurt: marmfafltering Inriiwrf Ty in 

not about to achieve compete - 
five advantage at home, let 
atone In international markets. 
The key to industrial revival in 
Nigeria is not Just higher 
capacity Utilisation tort a quan- 
tum leap in yn3mnf»e±tmng 
investment — . in human as 
wen as physical resources: 


like AN unfit heavyweight 
boxer whose legs have gone, 
the Nigerian Labour 
(NLC) has been beaten 
the political ring by President 
Ibrahim Babangida. The NLC 
is the umbrella organisation 
for Nigeria's 42 separate trade 
unions representing about fan 
workers. The rhetoric still 
bravely proclaims workers’ 
rights but it lacks clout 

While the workers’ pay 
packet has aifffl r B d from high 
inflation and a depreciating 
currency, the number of unem- 
ployed has also increased. 
Since the economic crisis 
began to bite in the mid-1980s, 
there have been massive lay- 
offs in the public and private 
sectors. There are no accurate 
statistics of the unemployed 
but the NLC estimate during 
1965-87 more than 2m members 
were made redundant. 

Also swelling the ranks of 
the unemployed each year are 


tens of thousands of the coun- 
try’s university graduates who 
are faced with a dearth of jobs 
on the labour market. 
Aithnng h jU might seem quiet 
on the labour front, the danger 
wkfa Hurt mg group of edu- 
cated young people will vent 
their frustration through vio- 
lent demonstration. 

As toe riots of June last year 
showed, such violence lurks 
beneath the surface. Yet the 
NLC has failed to channel this 
discontent to its own benefit 
Its foremost problem has been 
internal with the NLC split for 
much of the 1980s into two 
opposing factions, the “Marx- 
ists” on the left and the “Dem- 
ocrats” on the right The Gov- 
ernment Intervened by 
appointing a sole administrator 
who negotiated a single Ust of 
candidates for the election of 
new officers to tile NLC in Feb- 
ruary 1988. Last May the new 
leadership tested the strength 


William Keeling on trade unions 

Organised labour 
takes a battering 


of the NLC by launching a 
political party, the Labour 
Party, to compete in the transi- 
tion to civilian rule. 

In so doing it incurred the 
wrath of the Government with 
Alhaji Abubakar Umar, the 
Minister for Labour and Pro- 
ductivity, proclaiming “the 
NLC is committing an act of 
illegality and very soon we wifi, 
have to call a stop to that”. 
The foray into party politics 
was brought to a premature 
end when President Bafaai^kfa 
changed the course of the tran- 
sition programme by dissolv- 


ing the 13 competing parties. 

Within the NLC are those 
who considered the creation of 
the Labour Party as a tactical 
error. They argue that the 
move was viewed as confronta- 
tional by Government whereas 
the NLC should -be concentrat- 
ing on dtatogne. In particular, 
they believe its standing an the 
issue of the minimum wage 
has been weakened. 

In April, in enter to provide 
a strong political platform for 
the emerging Labour Party, 
the NLC demanded a rise m 
the witpfawmi wage, last set in 


1981, from 125 naira to L490 
naira a month. 

The case for a rise fa strong 
for over the nine years the 
equivalent dollar value has 
Mian from tua to about- 818. 
The NLC renewed its demand 
in June and August but toe 
Government faffed to respond. 
In December - two months 
after the dissolution of the 
Labour Party - a general 
strike was threatened unless 
toe Government agreed to tri- 
partite negotiations with the 
NLC and private employers. 
The Government finally suc- 
cumbed and the first meeting 
is due ftfa month . * 

The president of the NLC, 
Mr Paschal Bafran. argues that 
they “could not possibly keep 
qufet in the face cf suppressed 
wages*. But his GriticalidlevB 
that he has badly miscalcu- 
lated in Ids demand for a rise 
to 1,490 naira a month which fa 
more fha& half the average 


-yearly per capita income in 
~ Math 


Nigeria, fix 


ton, though 


the present level of 125 naira fa 
tow it fa usually Baked to an 
associated benefits package 
involving travel and housing 
allowances. It wfiL be dUfkaut 
for Mr fiafrratto reach agree- 
ment at the negotiations wife- 
out a substantial cUmbdown 
and subsequent loss of £»». . 

Meanwhile, the Government 
has gone an the offensive by 
publication in February this 
year of a White Paper dandling 
proposed changes In the organ- 
isation of foe NLC- Among the 
re com m en da t k ai s are that the 
post of general secretary 
should he elective; that foe 
NLC should be nop-ldeologlcal; 
and that foreign scholarships 
for the .NLC should be vetted 
by government. Though 
expressing their d ismay at 
such interference, a 
punch-drunk NLC appears 
uncertain oftta next move. 
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William Keeling on the long-delayed Ajaokuta steel plant 



:■ THE AJAQKDTA i^i»4 
attnatod an the of the 
Niger In Kwara State, & 
test becoming the stuff of. 
foldft. Designed by the Soviet • 
tfaton, Hs construction is years 
behind schedule witfa a .costs 
already $2bn^wve^timatea 

: The -public has tong' been 
askto^-amdously when the 
first mllfit 'wifi appear, and thn 
Nigerian newspapers 'have 
taken to providing tawgtoaflve 
animers. fii , January, - The 
Reporter,- . a. Kaduna^based. 
dafly, repeated aHppatft*ir re t h **t 
the plant was a damag ed relic 
fawn Second World War Ger- 
many, stolen by the Rwadg n* 
and sold to Nigeria SO years 
biter. Though less fanciful, the 
truth provides JitUe solace for 
the Iberian people. 

The proposal was for a &sm 
tonne a year plant to be con- 
structed In three ph*s*>« The 
contra c ts far phase one, a long 
end medium nct tiwm product 
' plant with a capacity of more 
than Jm tonnes' a year, were - 
-signed in 19TB with a commis- 
shming date set for 1966- Shjce 
the stamp .to'crfl prices stashed 
. Mgraia’s export earnings, the 
date for completion «>n«»n 
back and costs have soared. 
Originally estimated at lbn - 
. naira Am in 1979) costs 
. hare already broken $3bn and 
ttnlSkely toezceed $6bn before 
production cTOproceed. ' . .. 

• 'Problems With fiio phase one , 
plant have been multiple, not 
toast that it has effective^ ' 
been hunt backwards.' roQing- 

mflh -flnit «Wi the blaSt-fUT- 

xtacas following. The intention 
was to- import the billets for " 
the- mfito while d o m ew tic 
infrastr u cture for an inte- 
grated industry wan- put In 
place. , The present economic 
climate prevails against this 
-plan. Two of its tour mflfcr woe • 
completed in 1984 : but have 
stood; idle, doe to the proMbk 
Use cost of billets. 

With the squeeze an its for- 1 

edgn wiwwp earnings, tfie 
C m i w ni nwit fan fath pay men t 
arrears with the fmr contrac- 
tors. Work slowed asBerger 
from West Germany' and me 
French n umat and 

FougeroHe awaited payment 
The fourth contractor. .is 
Tiajpronxezport the Soviet 
designers who are provfcfrBgits . 
machinpy. 

Despite being owed' more 

Warn nifliaim, 
has conlinned 





dose to 
• ovens and 
even ^fo^ age j^ ^rtho 

- it would have isuduce^OTO^M) 
tonnes a year of loag products 

; and 660,000 tenses a year of 

mmBum HPPtinrwL ^ ilnrwptdir . 

- demand for the latter Is- only a 
fraction of potential supply. - 
.. The continued construction 
of Ajaoknta became a bone of 

. -contention, between the Gov- ' 
eminent faw Would Bank./ 
When the two patties entered 

The public has Jong 
been asking anxiously 
when the first MM 
will appear - 

dtocnsstans last year over pri- 
orities in the Government's 
public-spending p r ogr a mme, 
.-Bank ^eirfato . argued the 
: Ptans for Ajaoknta had to be 
radically , reviewed, spending 
had to bead andthe modified 
Plant integrated Into the rest of 
-Nigeria’s steel sector. Already 
existing is the .direcfrrednctioa 
Delta Steel Hant -with a lm 
tonne & year capacity and 
three rolling mills with a com- 
bined capacity of 980,000 
tonnes a year. 

For six months the Nigerian 
au t horities tow out. to many 
defenders of Ajaoknta it repre- 
sents fhg nation’s mart forth- 
right attempt to secure an 
faihatriaiwHii fixture . For them 

there is no going back on Aja- 
oknta. The impasse caused the 
second half of . a 9500m Worid 
Bank trada . and Investment 
policy loan, signed at the mad 
of 1968, to be delayed. 

The matter was resolved late 
last year, although details of 
the compromise have not-been 



In the opfnfan of many 
ears, fundamental flaws in the 
project would make any shell 
.compromise unsatisfactory. 
They argue that if the plant is 
totted n' wwifa* for -ft* rn i fa mt 

not only must it be mottled 
but an flatpeodno te 

miry Ik naaontUL 
However, there are technical 
pro blem s, in bufiding a flat- 
prodnets inlll with a capacity 
of less than Lfontosms a year, 
agate for e xc eeding domestic 
demand. Unless export mar- 
kets are found, the flat-mill 
(which will cost about 9600m) 
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would be tmlfioefr to run at foil . 
until 2010. 

of primary 
will require 
inaHve and cokto&coel — is 
also expected to. delay produc- 
tion: 'The former is befog 
sourced firom the Itakpe- 
-reserves, fi fikm fobra the site, 
whfle the latter has to be 
imported. Itakpe has yet to 
start production and a, beoeft- 
cation plant will have to be 
bust .to. enrich flie ore for use' 
at AJ&okuta. . 

Transporting the coking-coal 
is a. more complex matter for 
Ajaoknta is 2S0km from the 
coasted ports. The plan had 
been- to dredge the River Mger 


: »U mil. ' 

itate against .tiris. Ajaoknta is 
brtfiv situated for rail trans* 
port,; being 150km from the 
nearest line, but this would 
appear to. be the most viable 
option. 

The ^Nigeria Railways Corpo- 
ration is badly managed and in 
desperate need , of rehabilita- 
tion: 1 In its . present state it 
would be dangerous to rdy on. 
it for security of supply, food a 
secure supply of cakbig-coal 
for Ajaoknta is essential, for 
«»<* fired tux the desfriT of the 
bjartfarpaces requires them to 
be ran conttenansly at a mfan- 
nram 80 per cent capacity.. 
Below this critical level the 


furnaces are UaUe to 
. Production at the plant will 
realistically have to wait for a 
World Bank-financed 9800m 
prefect to rehabilitate the RaO- 
and this is 
__ .jto be completed before 
'toe s ec o nd half of the *«*»**- 
ttaleas the Government- is able 
to find alternative funding, 
they are faced with the bitter 
irony that having resisted pres- 
suye to have Ajaokuta 
" the World Bank will 
HoM the key to its 

startup. ~ 

From whatever angle Aja- 
oknta is studied, its economic 
viability is questionable. At 
; soma pnfa*, toe may be 
aUe to produce steel at com- 
petitive jpricos if production 
costs alone (Le. *xAmTinff the 
capital cost of the plant) are 
jwtai account. 

But this also presumes that 
the plant will be effectively 
managed, a matter of some 
doubt evidenced by the dis- 
. missal of the <na-n»p n »«T | t 
board last year. Commenting 
on a subsequent rmxgt by a 
pyp pi of investigation, Ham- 
man Tutor, director general at 
the liinjAtr y. of Mum, Power 
and Steel, admitted that AJa- 
: okuta suffered “a disunited 
and dh j o tote d board, an. inao- 
fiVB plant and a catalogue of 
li fter laxities*. Official critf- 
ciam is rare, however, of a proj- 
ect to which Government 
appears to remain committed. 


PROPERTY 


On a switchback 
for two decades 


ON EITHER side of toe dual 
carriageway that stretches 
from the airport to Lagbs 
Trifeiprf are. two On the 

Taft la the NrttoPal gted ta m. 
Strategically placed to cause 
mtiATnwg traffic Jams along 
the main road. Without regard 
to pre se nt oengestiep, on the 
right-hand Lagos stadtem 
is being built. His typical of a 
city suffering frmri to apparent 
Inst for construction: tile tradi- 
tional “"Wfag of 19th Century 
Brazfltowtyfe houses has been 
crushed hwaifli a haphazard 
array of glass skyscrapers and 
iynwT »h > monoUtoa 

The Mgedan property mar- 
ket, whether leasing -property 
or developing a greenfield site, 
has been on a switchback over 
the past two deca d es. Prices 
soared during the oil-boom 
years of the late 1970s, fell 
sharply as the economy 
stamped in the 1980s and is 
now picking up again. For any 
company either setting up or 
wishing to expand, securing 
suitable premises and staff 
awymurwMwtin n poses formida- 
ble problems. 

In the boom years, property 
developers benefited from a 
national economic policy 
which involved an import-li- 
cence regime and a controlled 
exchange rate. With 85 per cent 
of construc tion materi als need- 
ing to be imported, property 
could be developed cheaply, 
while 'towami ju the tinning 
o&fod economy allowed rent- 
als to be highly profitable. 

The decade of plenty before 
tiie collapse of to e ofl pri ce ted 

nu ^n y In)A prop* 

arty devdoimient and a com- 
paratively easy path to finan- 
cial success. For them, the aid 
product has become less impor- 
tant *h*m mtaMiflii ta g the first 
foothold in ft» market. 

The first Btep involves secur- 
ing the site and building a 
baric structure. The finish and 

The decade of plenty 
led many Into property 
development 

quality of the end product will 
often depend on now much 
investment and what level of 
sales the developer can subse- 
quently negotiate. 

As Godfrey MBtcbeH, manag- 
ing director of Stim Nigeria 
Properties, puts it, "develop- 
ment does not mean starting 
and finishing, it means 
starting*. But since the advent 
of the structural adjustment 
programme (SAP) in 1988, 
developers have needed to tai- 
lor themselves to the d emands 

cf a very different market 

Profits in the sector have 
been hit by the foiling value of 
the nairs, which has made con- 
struction costs rise, and the 
liquidity squeeze induced by 
ftp Central Bank in June last 
r. The latter has resulted to 
either not. being avait 
able or, with an interest rate 
over 80 per cent, the cost bring 
prohibitively high. One multi- 
national, committed to a new 
head office, is conducting a 
rights issue in part to help 
raise w orking rwTBtail. 

Those in search of property 
to rent, ho wev e r , will not nec- 
essarily find that it is a market 
to thei r favour. In nddd^mar-. 
ket areas such as Ikeja,. where 
telephone and road conummi- 
caitons are generally poor, 
property rents are indeed taw 
with 3(M)00 naira a year ampfe 
to secure a four-bedroom 
house. In the prime areas cf 


Itoyi and Victoria Island, how- 
ever, qu it e the reverse has 
occurred. Rents have risen to 
• Hub with ft" depredating rata 
cf exchange and the cement 
mixers continue to turn, to 
1986 commercial prope rty rent 
for a year was 2s naira a 
square foot, now it is 190 naha; 
a detached house with a thro 
rent of S04XX) naira a year, now 
fetches wril over 200^000 naira. 
"The prolific rise was 
prompted by the reaction of 
many foreign diplomats to the 
sudden fan of the naira. From 
being pnA of- the- mart expen- 
sive cities to which to live, 
Lagos became momentarily 
cheap and many embassies 
txadedrup their staff 
dation. By 1388, hovevs, srap: 
erty owners in these prime 
lo cations be gan to demand a 
minimum of thiM years’ rent 
in advance and at a rate com- 
mensurate with their tenants’ 
hard-currency earnings. Many 
of the embassies are now pay- 


A fear exists that ■ 
property bubble is 
wafting to burst 


tog more for a cc onrmo d at l mi 
than during the era of 
exchange control. 

The situation has been exac- 
erbated by toe business profile 

of the post-SAP economy. -The 
financ ial sec tor is .no w the area 

pf oppo riiinHy With ftfl BQlllr 
her of banks doubting to three 
years. The senior management 
of these enterprises demand 
the best residential property 
and that means Ikoyi or Victo- 
ria inland, in addition, with 

less frnffw- waigoa t l o n and the 

. soperior telephone network of 
"these Locations, many residen- 
tial houses are being taken 
over as offices by small busi- 
nesses, while the little open 
lan d that remains is bring 
grabbed for larger corporate 
premises. 

There have been some con- 
spicuous winners from this 
mitt-boom. With his office at 
the top of Towry Towers to 
-Towry Close, is Mr Lanxy 
Towry-Coker. His company, 
T owry-C oker Assoc iates , are 
chartered architects and prop- 
erty developers specfeBstog to 
topgrade residential and bust- 
ness accommodation. Tm ban- 
ish about the future,* he says 
"because people are g etti ng 
more and more quality -con- 
scious." JEb residential devel- 
Opmente, with their manicured 
gardens, swimming ports and 
tennis courts, provide an 
a t tractive cocoon frttn the hec- 
tic pace of Lagos life. 

Although demand is high* a 
fear exists that there is a prop- 
erty bubfafe waiting to burst A 
block of lfiresidential apart- 

an asking price reputed to be 
more than 50 million naira, 
more than 9500,000 a unit. With 
25-year mortgages, the price 
would appear to be excessive, 
.to addition, some financiers 
who were prime movers to the 
property market two years ago 
are now ^w iring c ta m* of the 
sector. They clearly believe 
prices have gone 


The real tart of the market 
will come in the next two 
years. As one developer put It, 
“rent increases cannot be sus- 
tained; they wm either have to 
plateau-out or find themselves 
mi the edge of a diff." 

William Keeling 
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• Expert advice on insurance and investment 
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A. G. LEVENTiS & COMPANY (Nigeria) LIMITED 


CABLES: 

LEVENTIS LONDON WE 
INLAND TELEGRAMS: 
LEVENTIS LONDON WE 


0NCORPORATED IN THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA) 

WEST AFRICAN MERCHANTS 


It was Sn l943 that the 
Leventis Group commenced 
trading in Nigeria. Since that 
time the scope and structure 
of the Group has changed 
dramatically to meet the 
requirements of the nation - 
thttr operations now embrace 
manufacturing, agriculture 
and food production, 
distribution and trading, 
employing over 13,000 
people. 

Nigerian Bottling Company, 
which holds the exclusive 
franchise for the Coca-Cola 
and Schweppes range of soft 
drinks, with 18 factories, 30 
depts, and over 1,000 lorries, 
has the largest production 
and distribution network in 
the country. 

Other Group Companies 
operate manufacturing 
facilities for the production of 
packaging materials. The 
glass packaging company - 
Delta Glass - produces up to 
350 tons ofglass per day for a 
wide range of consumer 
goods from beer and soft 
drinks to food products and 
pharmaceuticals, some of 
which are exported. 

Bottle tops and plastics 
manufacture are one of the 
many activities of Leventis 
Technical LtcL, who are also 
suppliers of power products, 
computer systems and 
manufacturers of domestic 
appliances and paper 
products. 


UNITED KINGDOM PRINCIPAL BUYING OFFICE 

WEST AFRICA HOUSE, 
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The automotive business 
began early in the Group's 
history and Leventis Motors 
today, with 15 showrooms 
and workshops in the main 
centres of the country, also 
operates a large bus building 
plant Through its 
participation in Honda 
Manufacturing Company, it is 
involved in the assembly and 
distribution of motor-cycles. 
The Company is a major 
shareholder in industries 
producing automotive spare 
parts and automotive safety 
glass. 

Itood production is a 
thriving industry for the 
Group. Thousands of tons of 
grains Crice and maize) are 
produced and processed at 

its integrated project in 
Bendel State. In Kwaia State, 
Valley Foods operates a 
livestock farm producing 
and processing high quality 
beef and pork, and the 
Group is participating in a 
new venture into canning of 
vegetables are grown and 
precooked Nigerian foods. 

A wide variety of fruit is also 
grown for local consumption 
as wed as for export and 
vegetables are grown at the 
Plateau Foods farm on the Jos 
plateau. 


TELEPHONE 
081-997 6651 fTO LiNES) 
TELEX No. 24387 


Agricultural Seeds, based in 
Kaduna State, is the country's 
largest producer of hybrid 
and other seeds. 


The Leventis Group were 
pioneers in the retail 
distribution field and the 
Leventis Stores division of 
AG. Leventis & Co. (Nigeria) 
Ltd., boasts 15 outlets - many 
are superstores -and over 70% 
of the goods sold are 
produced in Nigeria. 


Other industries in which the 
Group is involved indude 
brewing, carpet manufacture, 
partitioning design and 
manufacture. 


With their continued use of 
local resources for the local 
market and for export and 
their policy of integration and 
expansion, the Leventis Group 
are entering the 1990's 
confident in the belief that 
Nigeria's economy will 
prosper. 


A.G. Leventis Group 

Head ofbceu Id do House. P.O. Box 159. Iddo, Logos. Nigeria 
London office: West Africa House, Hanger Lane, London. W5 3QR. 

Tet 01 997 6651 Telex 34367 
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SEISMIC I fryff as straight as 
arrows cut across the tropical 
rainforests, twisting streams 
snd salt-water mangrove 
swamps of the lush Niger 
Delta, Nigeria's oil-rich 
southern region. 

Most of the lines have been 
cnt by men hacking with 
machetes through the seem- 
ingly inaccessible mangled 
bosh and thicket in the search 
for oiL 

After the lull at the 1980s, 
the pace of exploration and 
development of Nigeria’s oil 
reserves is rapidly on the 
upswing in response to the 
improved international oil di- 
mate over the past 18 months. 

'Within the last year better 
than anticipated prices for 
erode oil, two increases in 
Nigeria's quota under the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, a sub- 
stantial divestment of govern- 
ment shares in the oil industry 
and significant progress on two 
giant projects to export 
liquefied natura l and pro- 
duce petrochemicals have 
raised hopes in the nation’s oQ 
world that the future is begin- 
ning to look a lot less bleak. 

But fa ndamenta l manage- 
ment problems on the govern- 
ment side, particu lar ly in the 
refineiy sector, and the Niger- 
ian National Petroleum Corpo- 
ration’s (NNPQ difficulty in 
meeting its share of operating 
costs and raising local and for- 
eign investment, are stfll seri- 
ous obstacles to long-term 

development 

Petroleum remains the back- 
bone of the Nigerian economy. 
In spite of the Increase in non- 
oil exports, petroleum still 
accounts for about 90 per cent 
of foreign exchange earnings 
and more than 75 pm- cent of 
federally collected government 
revenues. 

In 1989 the Government’s 

budget a nt i c ipate d nil earning * 

of $5.36bn based on a price of 
914 a barrel. In the event, 
prices averaged at more than 
917 a barrel and, with the 
increased volume of sales doe 
to quota Increases, earnings 
are estimated at between 
$8bn-$9bn. 

That is stm a kmg way from 
the heady days of 197880 when 
oil exports of 2.4m bands a 
day Old) brought in $2Sbn. But 
it is a sign that Nigeria is ahle 
to exploit more favourable con- 
ditions in the world oil market 
as they appear. 

Since 1986 it has been the 
consistent policy of tbe govern- 
ment to provide ince n tives to 
their joint-venture partners, 
the multinational oil compa- 
nies, to continue maintenanr^ 
development and exploration 
t o boo st Nigeria’s capacity and 
proven reserves. 


The essence of that policy is 
enshrined in the Memorandum 
of Understanding. In return for 
a programme of investment 
and enhanced recovery, oil 
companies are guaranteed a 
minimum profit margin of 92 a 
barrel on their equity crude. 
The companies also agreed to 
lift NNPC’s unsold equity 
crude "on notice” for a margin 
of £La barrel. 

Petroleum Is the 
economy’s backbone, 
accounting for 
90 per cent of foreign 
exchange earnings 

"Nigeria has pursued a far- 
sighted, transparent petroleum 
policy which has continuity. It 
has taken measures to help 
operators to invest even at 
tones when prices were low to 
enable the country to capital- 
ise on an upswing,” said Mr 
Romieu, tw imaging director of 
Elf Nigeria. 

When Nigeria's quota was 


Julian Ozanne looks at oil and gas developments after a lull 

Exploration pace quickens 


increased from 1.355m bd at 
the beginning of the year to 
1.428m bd In June and to 
L6Um bd at tbs end of the 
year, the nation was easily 
capable of rising to meet the 
new expert volumes. 

Production quickly rose to 
meet the new quotas. Last year 
average production was ISti n 
bd but in the last quarter of 
1989 production was more than 
18m bd. Even taking into 
account the 75,000 bd of con- 
densate, which is not counted 
as part of Nigeria’s OPEC 
quote, the country was produc- 
ing well above quota. 

“We have tried very hard to 
obey our quota,” said Professor 
Jibril Amirm , the new Petro- 
leum Resources Minister. "We 
have been selling, we have 
been refining. We nave 300800 


bd dedicated for domestic use 
and we have entered into 
agreement with some compa- 
nies for the storage of our oil 
Overseas - inventory leasing 
- which is not part of our 
quota.” 

Whatever the truths are 
behind that argument, if 
Nigeria is to achieve its target 
of boosting capacity bom l-8m 
bd to 2.4m bd and proven 
reserves from 16-8bn barrels to 
20bn barrels, a high level of 
investment will be required. 

Far thotr part tbe oil compa- 
nies seem prepared to meet roe 
in v estment chsllengB. 

But traditionally NNPC has 
been an obstacle to greater 
investment. However, last 
June the Government sold off 
20 pm cent of Its equity stake 
in the NNPC/Shell Joint ven- 


ture, reducing its «hatehnkBng 
from 80 per cent to 60 per cent. 
The three equity partners in 
Nigeria’s 92£bn liquefied natu- 
ral gas projects were invited to 
hid. Shan , which operates the 
Adds, increased its stake from 
20 pex cent to SO per cent and 
Ett and Agip bought 5 per cent 
each. The divestment raised ' 
S2bn for the Government for 
increased investment, reduced 
the contributions burden on 
NNPC for joint-venture fund- 
ing and secured the LNG part- 
ners. • • • 

In an attempt to raise reve- 
nue the Government has also 
floated shares in two other 
companies, hi February, ft sold 
17m shares in African Petro- 
leum (formerly BP) reducing 
its shareholding from 80 per 
cent to 40 per cent And in 


May, it sold lft8m shares in the 
National OU «ud Chemical 
■ Mark eting Company (NOL- 
CHEMX the largest of the tight 
major petroleum product mar- 
keting companies. This divest- 
ment reduced the g overnment 
share in NOLCHEM from 60 
-per cent to 40 per cent Both 
share offers were massively 
oversubscribed. 

Earlier this year, the Gov- 
ernment also announced, price 
increases in the heavily- subsi- 
dised petroleum products mar- 
keted domestically. The two- 
tier petrol-pricing system 
which sold petrol to commer- 
cial and public transport at 42 
kobo a litre and to private 
usees at 60 kobo a' fore, was 
scrapped and the pump price 
unified at 60 kobo a litre. 
-Prices for diesel, kerosene, fuel 


oil and liquefied Petroleum 
Gas were also increased. 

Downstream development in 
the energy industry at home 
and abroad remains a major 
priority for the Government to 
diversify away from sole reli- 
ance on crude oil sales. Negoti- 
ations are still going on to pur- 
chase equity in foreign 
refineries. 

At home, a long list of major 

The refinery section 
is perhaps the 
blackest cloud 
. hanging over 
Nigeria’s oil Industry 

in the hydrocarbon 
y, centred on the devel- 
opment of Nigeria’s huge 
untapped gas resources, has 
been drawn up by the Govern- 
ment for the 1990s. This 
ind ud^y 

a A major expansion in domes- 
tic natural gas collection and 

iHu trili uHnnj 

■ A 92-5bn project to export 


Ozanne: Will there be any 
changes in Nigeria’s oil policy 
now that you have been 
appointed mi nister? 

Aminu: Tbe policy is of the 
ministry not of the individual 
minis ter. There will be no 
change in policy. At the 
moment the energy sector 
appears to be comfortable. I am 
quite happy with much. (X the 
policy direction. 

O: Will the Government 
change the package of incen- 
tives given to oil c omp a ni es to 
achieve your stated capacity 
goal of 2m bd and proven 
reserves to 20bn barrels? 

A: If one takes only the 
Niger Delta basin and our off- 
shore then increasing capacity 
and proven reserves seems 
fairly achievable. Over and 
above that there is a need to 
look at new territories. The 
Memorandum Of Understand- 
ing guarantees than a mini- 
mum margin of $2 a barrel. 
That is going to remain. We 
have some other aspects of the 
memorandum that we would 
lftrp to emphasise especially 
giving Nigeria greater operat- 
ing opportunity as distinct 
from just having participation 
agreements. We want to final- 
ise operating agreements with 
as many of them as we can. So 
the incentives remain but we 
need to redefine our relative 
positions. 

O: Are you satisfied with the 
operation of the oH companies? 

A: At the moment I have 
found a reasonably good work- 
ing relationship but there is 


Refineries a top priority 


more they can do within the 
itirihrella of friendship - 
more on upstream and more on 
helping Nigeria achieve tech- 
nological transfer. 

O: Even from the Govern- 
ment’s figures, Nigeria has been 
producing above i 
How do uou explain 

Pc Our former Minister of 
Petroleum Resources was the 
president of Opec and. that 
alone put a moral responsibil- 
ity on us to obey. We have 
tried very hard to obey. We 
have been selling, we have 
been re fining it. We have 
300,000 bd dedicated for domes- 
tic use and we have also 
entered into agreement with 
some countries for the storage 
of our oil overseas - inventory 
leasing which is not counted as 
part or our quota. 

O: As part of the Govern- 
ment's policy of downstream 
development you have negoti- 
ated to buy into foreign refiner- 
ies. How is that p rogressing? 

A: We are heavily dependent 
for onr national budget on the 
ml resources and that limits 
the amount of money available 
for investing in downstream 
activities as nn«*h as it limits 
investing in upstream activi- 
ties. We cannot, as some other 
countries hove done, embark 
on a straig htf orward erection 
of refineries or the purchase erf 
refineries overseas on a 


Professor Jibril Aminu, -the new. Minister of 
Petroleum resources, answers questions 
posed by Julian Ozanne 


and cany basis. So we win 
have to enter into negotiations 
and take an interest in some 
refineries according to the 
agreement we work out with 


Whatever agreement we 
work out has to be in tile con- 
text of the policy of our crude 
riIar which at this moment in 
ti-mw is, one, the joint v en t u r e 
partners, two, to partners in 
downstream activities and, 
three, to Indigenous explorers. 
It is in the second category 
that we are trying to carry an 
with the downstream ac tivity . 
Ideally, Nigeria should be able 
on its own to develop the 
capa c ity to refine at home so 
we can expert the products of 
refineries. 

O. Last year there were terri- 
ble problems with Nigeria’s four 
refineries. How do you plan to 
solve this? 

A: There are many problems, 
some of them are fundamental 
but many we could attend to. 
A lot of the time it is the usual 
problem of wnintenanfo cul- 
ture in a developing nation and 
the need to embark on preven- 
tive maintenance and to get 
the necessary funds in foreign 
exchange for that to be done. 


Some of the other problems 
have h mwi problems of design 
which could be rectified. We 
are wor kin g very hard on the 
refineries and I:am going to 
make it tbe priority of- the min- 
istry to start to ensure teat the 
refineries work to foil capacity. 

Or Have you considered invit- 
ing foreign joint venture part- 
ners into the troubled refinery 
sector? 

A: I don’t think we are as 
disabled as that We need 
short-tom expertise to help us 
but I believe that Nigerians 
should be able to run refineries 
without any joint ventures. 

O: The development of tite gas 
industry has been extremely 
slow. How do you account far 
that? 

A : We should take a signifi- 
cant leap in gas by the end of 
the century, otherwise our 
environment will be endan- 
gered and the amount of -gas 
we will be wasting will be 
more than it is now. The 
delays are the result of a num- 
ber of factors. First, instability 
in policy. We could have had [a 
gas Industry] long before 1979 
but it is only now and we hope 
that phase of our national hfe 


is over. The other aspect is the 
inv estment the am/nmt of 
money involved. - 

Nigeria is not in the happy 
position of some other coun- 
tries which can take a large 
fraction Of ' Oil reaml-ng * to 
invest. We need [oil revenues] 
for our national budget and 
therefore we have to find some 
other means -either by saving, 
or by deification or by loan to 
do it 

- We have worked out a pack- 
age of incentives -which is 
before the Council of Ministers 
which will encourage the 
exploration for gas, the har- 
nessing of gas and working out 
the tax holidays and tax relief 
to be give n to the distribution, 
sector up to the city gate and 
from the city gate to the home. 

O: Gas exper t s say the biggest 
problem is until Nigeria rk anar- 
chic pricing policy. Do you 
agree? 

A: I thfok tire problem is tbe 
pattern of subsidy policy which 
wifi have to be rationalised- 1 

think the pattern nf unhiririy far 

fhel nationally has got to be 
rationalised and who will bear 
the burden of the subsidy. 

O: A number of large projects 
have been held 19 because of 
difficulties raising foreign fin- 
ancing. What is the government 
doing about this? 

A: Petrochemicals has 
advanced with the Ja panese 


j ywa m eant. Tte delay was in 
getting a security package 
winch will be acceptable to the 
Japanese -to enable them to 
give the credit guarantee. We 
have not signed an agreement, 
but tbe financing for- that is 
much b ri g hte r now. 

As for- the Oso project, really 
its a simple matter. The prob- 
lem is that wo™** of tbe condi- 
tions that are hpio g demanded 
-of us are not likely to be palat- 
able to Nigerians - if,' for 
example, we have to make a 
‘special law in order to take a 
loam •• 

■ The feasibility studies- are 
such that some of these terms 
Should ZlOt be HanianiTafl of us. 
But we have not foreclosed any 

■ rhaiMf qf ah n grwuwwit . . . 

Or Bow is the (unmerdsfisa-, 
turn process in NNPC going? 

A: The i mpta n gntetion com- 
mittee is working now and has 
not finished its job. I think the 
process will show in the perfor- 
mance of the subsidiaries 
being set up as companies in 
their own right - companies 
which will do well and balance 
at th e end o f th e year a nd 
■bring revenue to government. 
2 any organisation Is hkely to 
succeed it will be this organisa- 
tion. 

Of The recent suspension of 
senior NNPC managers has 
caused some political turmmL 
Bon has U effected NNPC? 

Az Every organisation as a 
sign of being alive goes 
through turmoil once in a 
while. But it. has not stopped 

H10 ra y ani m i H nn flincHonlrig . 


liquefied neWral gej with 
joint-venture partners Shell, 
Elf and Agip; , 

■ A $880m project to 
100,000 bd of condensate with 
Mobil Producing Nigeria from 
the Oso Add; 

■ A 9532m expansion or the 
NAFCON fertiliser complex 
which uses natural gas as feed- 
stock; 

■ The 9lbn development of 
phase H of the petrochemical 

industry; u . 

■Expansion of tbe capacity of 
Nigeria's refineries to produce 
for export. . _ 

jn the domestic gas industry 
a realistic national pricing and 
development policy must be 
drawn up by the Gove rnm ent 
gu aranteeing private compa- 
nies Incentives for investment. 

Of the major projects, Oso, 
NAFCON and Petroch em ica l s 
are encountering huge prob- 
lems in the foreign fin- 

ancing from export credit agen- 
cies and commercial banks, 
given Nigeria’s record on debt 
repayment. 

The refinery sector Is per- 
haps the blackest cloud hang- 
ing over Nigeria’s oil industry. 

While the Government 
acknowledges the problems, it 
Is steadfast in its refusal to 
consider taking mi board for- 
eign equity partners to help 
with the technical naming of 
the refineri es. 

Another looming problem Is 
with the so-called "New Fron- 
tier” oil exploration territories 
lik e the Lake Chad basin. 

Many companies producing off- 
shore are beginning to run out 
erf reserves and there is a short- 
age of new opportunities in the 
Niger Delta. But the costs of 
exploration outside tbe estab- 
lished areas and the capital 
investment required is too 
great to induce most compa- 
nies to move to the "New Fron- 
tier” under the gristing incen- 
tives offered by the MOU. 

of the Nigeria LNG Company 
between the then Minister of 
Petroleum Resources and the 
top executives of NNPC, which 
resulted in the suspension of 
Mr Godwin Aret Adams, man- 
aging director of NNPC, and 
Mr Ejike Onyia, managing 
director of 

TnduBtry analysts point out 
that many of the successes of 
the Nigerian oil sector have 
bear a result of the type of 

Miriam «hrfna Mw luriim try haa 

enjoyed in partnership with 
gov ernm ent. 

Now that the worid oO pros- 
pects are shaping up, facing 
ftp In wlw uint challenge awl 
the need for stable and sound 
policy choices on the part of 
the Government will be critical 
to developing Nigeria's tremen- 
dous prinnHal 
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PRIVATISATION 

FINANCIAL RESTRUCTURING AND 
DEBT TO EQUITY CONVERSION. 


Developing 
Nigeria’s Non-Oil 
Export Sector j 


* 45 , 250.000 

(EQUITY PRIVATE PLACEMENT) 

* 44 , 500,000 

(PVJBUC SALE OF EQUITY) 

torn acted as Financial advisers 
to the Imo State Government 
and Aluminium Extrusion 
Industries Limited 
January 1988 

ICON LIMITED 
(Merchant Bankers) 
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ICON LIMITED 
(Merchant Bankers) 


Nigeria’s development can 
best be enhanced through 
innovative merchant hanking. 


In Nigeria. ICON leads the way in enhancing develop- 
ment through innovative merchant banking. Since 
inception. ICON has been associated with many 
innovative merchant banking services to many notable 
Clients building a solid portfolio of Nigeriak foremost 
corporate names. 

Today we axe actively engaged in privatisation and 
debt to equity conversion as well as setting the pace 
for non-oa export. 

BANKING SERVICES 

* Management and Syndication of loans: 

* Undertaking of equipment leasing activities: 


* Handling of letter of credit, documentary and dean 
collection, re mi tt an ces and issuance of guarantees 
and acceptances. 

CORPORATE FINANCE SERVICES 

* Providing investment advice and services including 
management of pubfic and private investment 
portfolio. 

* Management of issues of debt and equity s ecurities; 

* Advice on joint ventures, mergers and acquisitions 

* Treasury (Funds and Financial Services). 

•.Export Finance 

* Trustee Sendees: 


ICON LIMITED (Merchant Bankers) 

PIONEERING THE CHALLENGE OF MERCHANT RANKING IN NIGERIA 

N.LD.B. House. 63/71 Broad Sheet P. M. & 12689. Lagos. Tel: 661812, 660103. 662607. 600170/73 
Telex: 21437. 21166. 22430. 22431 . Cable: ICONBANK. Branches; Kano. Kaduna. Calabar. Abuja. Benin. 
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The bulk of gas produced has been a by-product of oil exploration 


IT MAY sound an* unJlkdy 
vision but if Prestfeni Ibrahim 
Bahaagtda -hay his way, the 
battered, . rusty,- decaying 
antique Peugaots and Toyotas 
which dog up the - threeSane, 
congested flyovers ofLagos 
may soon be repSaoed by fttfaxr- 
istic locally designed natural- 
gas driven cars. 

Few Industry analysts put 

‘much faith in tfaeproject but 

the President's announcement 
of the pilot scheme : in ■ Hri« 
year’s budget address was a 
pow e rful Symbol of the era- 
ative thinking at the top levels 
of government about ways to 
develop the nation's fiprfg Hw g 
gas industry and find a vfSM e 
power altern at iv e to ofl. 

With erode afi reserves dne 
to ran out within the next 40 
years, the development of a 
massive domestic and export- 
orientated gas industry is now 
being touted as the basis lose 
Nigeria’s kmg-term economic 
well-being. 

“The policy direction on gas 
in the 19908 is .aimed at 
increasing its po tential not 
only as a foreign exchange 
earner, bat also as an alterna- 
tive, sourcecf energy and a cat- 
alyst to enhanced industrial 
productivity,” -President 
Bahangida said. 

Xt is often said that Nigeria is 
a gas country in which there is 
<riL Huge reserves, estimated 
by experts at roomily 2£ tril- 
lion (million million) cubic 
metres. He hwfen tha 

surface, mostly onshore in the 
Nigra* Delta.. 

But so far there has been no 
active exploration for gas. The 
bulk of gas produced has been 
associated gas, a by-product of 
oil exploration. 

In 1988, of the more than 
20.7bn cubic metres of gas 
brought to the surface, only 2ft 
per cent was The Test 

was flared as uncollected asso- 
ciated gas at ail-fleld well- 
heads di» to the inadeqmte 
demand, ' the prohibitive costs 
o£ infrastructure for utiHsatimf 
or re-injection and the low pen- 
alties Imposed on oil compa- 
nies for flaring. Only one oil 
company, the Nigerian Agip 
Oil Company, has been 
induced to invest in a f&fojeo- 
tion facility; the other compa- 
nies And tt more cost- ef fective 
to pay the penalties and flare 
the gas. • : 

That tremendous squander- 
ing of such a vital source off 
energy ~ representing as 
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00 md oas smponSor: some say Nigeria to a gas country to which flmvw la ofl 


much , as half the nation’s 
energ y nee ds — ia now becc an- 
ing e iwimh ar rtw-pi mnunmiil 
priority, especially with the 
mounting, envtronmental prob- 
lems caused hy the stripping of 
Nigeria’s forests as a cheap 
source of fuei It is estimated 
that -‘ fuel wood provides 
between 60-70 per cent cf the 
nation’s energ y n wK ■» 

' -The WnHAiwt VB flprfam Pfctn>- 
leum C or po ra tion’s (NNPC) 
export hopes are pfa««d on 
three megapnBects to develop 
Hquefled neural gas, ramden- 


sate and pettodiemkals wrfng 
gas -ftedsmek. But' at a total 
cost'ef -mere Hum g4bn flnding 
foreign fi w aw rfng **» thrutr jrm 
jects is meeting serious diffi- 
culties. 

On the domestic front a 
major landm ark was reached 
but year wM» Sw nmmnruiiMi. 

ing -of the |70m Otonigu gas 
plant: operated by : Shell Petxo- 
leum-Devehqanant Co mpany of 
Nlgraia Ltd. 

- -..The piantr which, has an 
installed capacity of 270m 
cubic feet/day, was ddayed 


pen ding the ccnnMoc cf the 
S80km E sc r a vos-Lagos Pipeline 
(EU) to deliver gas to the 
National Electric : Power 
Authority's fNEPA) Egbin 
Power Station m lagos. 

CMher noects of toe govern- 
ment's drive towards domestic 
pw ntfflMtion include: 

■The- commercialisation of 
wrtnral gas liquids for export 
and local mark ets; 

■ The establishment of gas 
Htflfly copq wnten for effective 
gas dlulrih ^f j/r p to iiwIi ibH^] 

jrrf w u M wit h l g muim m; 


■ The installation of com- 
pressed natural gas plants, 
conversion workshops and fitt- 
ing stations- to commercialise 
the use of compressed natural 
gas (eng) as automotive fuel; 
■The expansion and develop- 
ment of industrial projects 
using gas feedstocks like the 
National Fertiliser Company of 
Nigeria and the Ajaokuta Steel 
Complex. 

With natural gas as a cheap, 
dean and co m pet i tive source 
of energy the Government 
hopes that domestic industries 
can be lured to gas because of 
the a n ticipat e d savings on fuel 
bills, winch will free more 
crude oil for export Bat so fer 
this has not materialised. 

When the ELP was opened, 
with an ul ti m a t e capacity cf 
l^OOm cubic feet, industries 
within 50km of the pipeline 
were t ar geted for conversion to 
gas. But shortage of funds for 
I nf ras t r uc ture investment by 
the NNPC and the lack of a 
nfHtonwi gas pHefog devel- 
opment policy have delayed 
these p1qy»»- 

The price of gas sold domes- 
tically in Nigeria is determined 
by the Government. For years 

S prices fen way below mar- 
prices as the Government 
tried to keep the cost of elec- 
tricity down. Private investors 
shied away from developing 
domestic gas until the incen- 
tives got bettor. 

“T he Of ga« frg” 

been slow and frustrating. 
There have been plans to bring 
gas into industry for 25 years 
but there was no commercial 
and economic basis on which a 
private individual person could 
matai the investment,” Mr 
Brian Lavers, managing direc- 
tor of SheH “The price paid to 
us is absolutely derisory to the 
point tim* our gas business 
hasn’t covered our costs audit 
has had to be subsidised by our 
oil business.” 

After much poshing by the 
NNPC, which was setting gas 
at a loss, last April the Govern- 
ment agreed to a price rise of 
269 per cent foam Ni.52 to 
N&24 per thousand cubic feet 
But many companies, espe- 
cially state-owned corporations 1 
tike NEPA, which consumes 80 i 
per cent of the gas marketed in 
Nigeria, and Nafbon, have- not ■ 
obeyed the new price. 

A new comprehensive gas 
development policy is before 
the Council of Ministers. Pric- 
ing policy and incentives 
offere d compani os for in vest- 
ment in oas production and 
distribution will be the key 
issues to be resolved If 
Nigeria's huge latent gas 
potential is to be harnessed. 

JidknOnuins 


LIQUEFIED NATURAL GAS PROJECT 

Giant hydrocarbon 
scheme on target 


IN THE sandy square at 
Finima, & tiny coastal fishing 
village in the )nsh green equa- 
torial Niger Delta, market 
women with bowls of fruit and 
cassava trade their produce 
under shady palm trees as they 
have done for years. 

Soon, as the blazing heat of 
the afternoon builds up, the 
men will return in their dugout 
canoe* from the mnu mnding 

Soon a community of 
3,000 will be relocated 
to make way for the 
$2.5bn project 


rivers and creeks with nets foil 
offish. 

No tMng winch has chang ed 
here for decades but soon this 
whole co mmunity of 3,000 will 
be relocated to a new red hridc 
and green corrugated-iron 
town to make way for Africa’s 
biggest hydrocarbon project 

The ffishn Liquefied Natural 
Gas (LNG) project, Nigeria’s 
long-delayed mega-scheme to 
h fl f flpqg its massively under-u- 
tilised gas resources and diver- 
sify its export base, is making 
steady progress to the land- 
mark date of June 1991 when 
tha ffw»i i nv e stm ent decision 
will be made and the main con- 
struction contract awarded; 

w«if a mile away from Fin- 
tma, near Shell’s Benny termi- 
nal on the Atlantic Ocean, bull- 
dozers are preloading the gft» 
for the tank pads of the two 
train gas liquefaction plants 
which, when, built, will supply 
42m tonnes of gas a year for 
sale to Europe and the US 
st arti ng from January 1995. 

Although the site prepara- 
tion is not a major investment 
it is a continuing demonstra- 
tion of tiie commitment of the 
LNG partners to a project they 
estimate will cost $20fen before 
the June 1991 date: 

Last May, that commitment 
was formalised when a joint 
venture agreement was signed 
to set up an incorporated com- 
pany as a subsidiary of the 
Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation (NNPC) called 
Nigeria LNG Limited. The 
company is owned ter NNPC 
(60 per cent). Shell Gas (20 per 


cent), Elf (10 per cent) and 
Agip (10 per cent). 

The company wfll be respon- 
sible for securing gas supplies, 
building and operating the 
plant, marketing and shipping 
of the gas. 

Agreements to supply 20m 
cubic meters of gas a day from 
onshore concession areas have 
already been signed in princi- 
ple with the shareholders’ 
upstream joint venture produc- 
tion companies NNPC/Shell, 
NNPC/Elf and NNPCjA- 
gtp/P hiHip s 

Options on five LNG carri- 
ers, with capacities of between 
122,000 and 133,000 cubic 
meters were secured by Shell 
in 1987/88 and dedicated to the 
project. At a cost of 2200m, 
approximately the same cost as 
building a new LNG vessel, the 
deal has provided a significant 
fin a n c ia l boost to the project 
Two of these vessels owned 
by Zenith Gas were purchased 
earlier this year by NBgerian 
LNG Ltd and win raster com- 
mercial service on a time char- 
ter basis until the LNG project 

pomp* Qn atrpjmi. 

hi the company’s brochure 
fbrmer Minister for Petroleum 
Resources Dr RHwanu Lukman 
says tiie Government granted a 
special status to the company 
“to ensure it operates tike any 
other autonomous joint ven- 
ture anywhere in the world”. 

As part of a package of fiscal 
incentives provided by the 
Government, investors will be 

The most important 
challenge facing the 
company is securing 
guranteed markets 


granted a 10-year tax-free holi- 
day and will be able to operate 
aEfehore bank acco un ts to reas- 
sure lenders that debts wID be 
serviced promptly and regu- 
larly. The Government has also 
established an escrow account 
to receive income feem sales of 
crude ofl to meet its 

share of the total equity. 

A further step was taken last 
November with tiie award of a 
$Um project plan e psc iflcat ton 
contract to Technip SA of 
France and MW of the 


TJS. Not surprisingly the LNG 
partners are optimistic about 
the project *T am very confi- 
dent that the LNG w31 succeed 
and we will have the first LNG 
exports by January 1995 if not 
before. That is not to say there 
aren’t tremendous challenges 
to be overcome along the way,” 
said Mr Brian Lavers, manag- 
ing director of the Shell Petro- 
leum Development Company of 

Analysts believe the 
competitiveness of the 
market may have 
been underestimated 


Nigeria which is the technical 
adviser to the project 

But those challenges are sig- 
nificant. The first and most 
important is securing guaran- 
teed markets. Negotiations are 
under way between Nigerian 
LNG Ltd and buyers in tiie US 
and Europe for 20-year sales 
contracts. Two US companies, 
Cove Point Trading of Mary- 
land DistriKHS of Bo ston, 
are expected to take 40-45 per 
cent of the gas. 

The remainder will be 
shared among several Euro- 
pean companies who have 
expressed an interest, includ- 
ing Tyssengas (West Ger- 
many), Gas de France, SNAM 
(Italy), Ruhrgas (West Ger- 
many), and Bnagas (Spain). 

The project partners hope 
the contracts will be signed by 
June this year. Tough negotia- 
tions are said to be going on 
over price and, according to 
one industry analyst, they may 
have underestimated the com- 
petitiveness of the market. 

Once sales contracts are fin- 
alised the project will have to 
face the second significant 
challenge of finding financing. 
According to Mr Lavers 
between 60 and 70 per cent of 
the project costs will be met by 
loan finance from export credit 
agencies, the World Bank and 
commercial banks. Given the 
financing problems faced by 
Nigeria’s other high profile 
projects, that may not be as 
easy as the LNG company la 
predicting. 

Julian Ozanne 
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Nigeria, like so many other countries, is going 
through a tough economic period; a situation that 
requires creative and innovative management. 

Various measures are already in place to turn 
the economy round tn keeping with tiie exigencies 
of the times. For instance, emphasis is now placed 
on local sourcing of raw materials, exports, higher 
productivity through privatisation and on self 
reliance in Agriculture and Industry. 

And UAC, Nigeria’s leading industrial, 
commercial, technical, and agro-based organisa- 
tion, is naturally to the forefront of the economic 
recovery campaign. UAC has gone into large 
scale Agriculture and: has consolidated its leader- 
ship position in the manufac turing sector. Greater 
emphasis is given to local sourcing of raw 
materials and export is being given greater 
attention. 

UAC is an example of the succes^ul blend of 
Nigerian investment and international participa- 
tion. UAC ofjfigeria Limited with the support of 
its' technical partner, Unilever PLC has over the 
last 100 years been contributing to the develop- 




meat of Nigeria- UAC pioneered Nigeria’s 
industrialisation programme and has ever since 
maintaine d its leadership position. 

The company’s partide board and timber 
processing as well as packaging factories are the 
largest in Africa. 

Hus is in addition to running the most modern 
toiletries factory in the continent Our food 
processing factories have satisfied the require- 
ments of many homes. 

UAC through its Federated Motor Industries 
has given a boost to the mass transit programme. 
UAC has an excellent reputation for her high 
quality textiles. The company’s earth-moving 
caterpiller equipment have given support to the 
nation's agriculture and construction industries. 
The electronic and airconditioner business of the 
company servioe many homes and offices. 

In spite of the current difficulties, Nigeria does 
have an important incentive though. Given the 
new concerted effort to tum.the economy round, 
the good times seem not too far off. 



— Always meeting the challenges of the times. 
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NATIONAL FERTILISER COMPANY OF NIGERIA 

Fruitful jungle 
enterprise 


FROM the air the evergreen, 
dense jungle suddenly gives 
way and in a cfearfng a spar- 
kling, silver high-tech complex 
shoots op glimmering in the 
afte rno on sunshine. 

The National Fertiliser Com- 
pany of Nigeria Ltd (Nafcon), 
the first large and modern 
nitrogenous fertiliser plant in 
black Africa, has been an 
unparaQelled success in the 
development of Nigerian gas- 
based industries in collabora- 
tion with foreign joint- venture 
partners. 

Since it came onstream two 
years ago Nafcon has achieved 
a unique synthesis of some of 
the nation's most pressing 
goals: finding productive uses 
for the abundant supply of nat- 
ural gas, much of which is 
being flared; supporting the 
country's underdeveloped agri- 
culture; saving foreign 
exchange through import sub- 
stitution; and diversifying 
Nigeria’s export base. 


At full capacity the plant can 
produce 1,000 metric tonnes of 
premium quality ammonia, 
1,500 metric tonnes of high 
analysis, low aridity granular 
urea and 1,000 metric tonnes of 
NPK (nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potassium) mixed fertiliser 
blends each day. But according 
to Dr Chijoke Waboso, man- 
ager of Corporate Planning and 
Analysis, last year the complex 
worked at 106 per cent of its 
accepted capacity, scoring the 
highest onstream factor of any 
qmnvYnfo plant in the world. 

Nafcon’s management 
believe much of that success 
has been in the commercial 
environment provided to the 
company by the government. 

“I expect this project to be 
run as a commercial venture. 
To demonstrate our credibility, 
the management must con- 
tinue to ensure the prompt 
repayment of the loans granted 
for this project,” President 
Ibrahim Babangida said at the 


plant’s co nunteaontn g in 1988. 
That saying now hangs in a 
wooden framed plaque to the 
company’s boardroom. 

As Dart of th a t commercial 
environment the company has 
been allowed to export 3035 
per cent of its fertiliser to the 
US and Europe and hold the 
proceeds in onshore accounts 
to finance the purchase of 
i m ported materials, machinery, 
spare parts and to pay Cor the 
management contract with 
MW Kellogg (US). Nafcon has 
never had to purchase dollars 
from the government-run for- 
eign exchange market. 

The original $70Qm complex 
was built by a consortium led 
by MW Kellogg, which 
included Kawasaiki Heavy 
Industries (Japan), Marubeni 
Corporation (Japan), Jacobs 
Rng l nwring (0® NISShO-T- 
waL It was financed in part by 
equity contributions and in 
part by export credit loans 
from the US and Japan. MW 



Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation supplies 45m stan- 
dard cubic feet of gas a day 
delivered to the plant through 


a l 4 km pipeline from the Ahk- 
iri ges field owm 


the new high-tech plant has been a 


the imdenlevetoped agriculture 


in b» uou owned by the Shell 
Petroleum Company of Nigeria. 

for years there has been no 
national gas pricing policy and 
Nafcon has counted on ridicu- 
lously inexpensive natural gas. 
B pays NL34 per million stan- 
dard cubic feet (msd). 

But last year the govern- 
ment announced a massive 
price hike to N5J24 per mscL 
Nafcon is locked into negotia- 
tion with NNPC over the price 
but is stiU paying at the old 
rate of N1.S4. The company 
says the new price is too high 
and will adversely affect its 
profitability. NNPC and Shell 
point out that even at N5J24 
natural gas is extremely cheap 
and that unless companies like 
Nafcon pay realistic and equi- 
table prices, there wfO be no 
incentive to develop the tre- 
mendous potential of domestic 


gpungfo which put up $42m as 
its equity contribution, was 
responsible for engineering, 
procurement and construction 
and, as technical partner, was 
also initially responsible for 
personnel training, plant 
Operations, malnt-anawna gq fl 

product marltHting 

The company hopes to 
expand the complex by con- 


structing a replica of the 

f>Tnmniijg anti urea plairta at a 

cost of (532m with the same 
construction consortium and 
offshore financing. phase n 
wiH go towards meeting esti- 
mated local fertiliser consump- 
tion of L5m metric tonnes In 
1990. It will also provide 
increased scope for exports and 
foreign exchange earnings. 


But, as with Nigeria’s other 
high profile projects, the 
scheme has run into difficul- 
ties due to Nigeria's external 
debt position. The company 
was hoping for a breakthrough 
with the Export-Import Bank 
of US during President Baban- 
gLda’s visit to the US in Janu- 
ary, but the trip was post- 
poned. Despite these 


difficulties Dr Waboso is confi- 
dent that Nafcon will break 
ground for Phase XE before 1991. 

The only other problem fac- 
ing the company is with its 
supplies of gas. Natural gas 
accounts for 85 per cent of Naf- 
con’s raw materials. Ammonia, 
the brae feedstock for all other 
fertilisers. Is principally -a nat- 
uratgas produced product The 


With the Governmcsit com- 
mitted to the expansion of gas- 
based industries, such as the 
Ajaokuta Steel Complex, such 
arguments will have to be 
resolved on a commercial basis 
acceptable to all parties. The 
national gas policy before the 
Council of Ministers is 
intended to do exactly that. 

Julian Ozartne 
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Ambitious attempt at diversification 


NIGERIA’S most ambitions 
and risky project in the cal and 
gas sector, the development of 
a three-phase petrochemical 
industry, is faring a soles of 
tough challenges. 

The scheme, which has been 
flarfaif j fho n nm h w ma Gov- 
ernment priority to the drive 
to diversify the hydrocarbon 
Industry, «imn to rumu»«g the 
country’s under-utilised oil and 
gas reserves to provide a 
steady flow of petrochemical 
products to Nigeria's domestic 
industries. Long delays in the 
im p nrt of petrochemicals end 
the lack of a regular supply of 
foreign currency in recent 
years has severely c o nstr a ined 
tim nation’s domestic produc- 
ers of deterg en ts, batteries, sol- 
vents. paints, plastics and 
tyres. 

Massive investment in the 
sector was also 
. to soak up the poten- 
tial excess capacity In the 
nation's refineries and provide 
additional foreign exchange 
earnings from exports. 

How ev er, technical *nri man. 
ageiial n7^t-»di m rtw xefincr- 

ies, which provide the feed- 
stock for the three 
petrochemical plants con- 
structed under phase 1 have 
severely strangled pro ductio n. 
And phase B, to be built at 
Ele me near Port Harcourt, has 
been delayed due to the reluc- 
tance of foreign financiers to 
back the project, although 
according to Dr Thomas John, 
Head of the Eleme Petrochemi- 
cal Company, a subsidiary at 
the Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Corporation, an agree- 
ment was readied in principle 
with Japanese backers for the 
bulk of the financing during a 
visit miHw thin year to Japan 
by Professor Abril Amino, the 


new Minister of Petroleum 
Resources. 

P hase l of the long-term proj- 
ect went into production two 
years ago ctmsisttng of the 

Tflrpan rarfro n him* and poly- 
propylene plants near the 
Warn refinery and a linear 
alkyl (LAB) plant near 

the Khdima refinery. 

All three plants have been 
operating substantially below 
capacity with some industry 
analysts es timatin g «u tpn t as 
low as 20 per cent of op tim um 
production. 

The Kadnna petrochemical 

plan t haS an IweaM rap a cll y 

of 35j000 metric famw (mt) a 
year of LAB for use in the 
manufacture of det e rg e nts; 
2,70Qmt a year of heavy alky- 
lates for the production of 
lubricating oils, greases and 
thermal finMa ana SSfrOOmt a 
year of dspandfinated kero sol- 
vent for metal cleaning and 
shoe, .floor ftjr»ifn » pol- 
ish. According to one industry 
expert in the first year of pro- 
duction theplant operated at a 
capacity utilisation rate of 1(L6 
per cent (far LAB, 8 per cent for 
heavy alkylate and &8 per cent 
for solvent. And last year the 
Kaduna Refinery, winch pro- 
vides the kerosene and napta 
feedstocks, ha d to be shat 
down far tiro months for main- 
tenance. 

Simi lar problems have 
dogged tiie petrochemical com- 
plex at the Ward Refinery. The 
carbon black plant was 
des ig ned to produce ISfrOQmt a 
year for use m the tyre, battery 
and printing ink industries. 
The polypropylene plant had 
an installed capacity of 
35,000mt far the packaging and 
household product industries. 
Both plants have been dosed 
down for several months over 


the hut two years doe to con- 
sistent problems with the 
Ward Refinery’s fluid catalytic 
cracking unit and the outbreak 
of fires. 

The net effect. of these set- 
backs has so for been to deny 
Mgeria’s domestic users of pet- 
rochemicals. such as Dunlop 


The scheme alms to 
harness the oil and 
gas r eser v e s and 
provide products to 
domestic Industries 


and Lever Brothers, a consist- 
ent source of raw materials at 
competitive prices with the 
add i ti on al advantage of paying 
to Naira. 

With such a- chequered his- 
tory in Nigeria's petrochemical 
drive it might oe. surprising 
that the Government is- so 
eagerly pressing ahead with 
the $Ura complex at 
But Dr John- in adamant feat 

the project, backed by a Start 


find Research Institute feasibil- 
ity study and by the World 
Bsmk, is bankable and will 
avoid many of the problems 

bring encountered in phase I 
by having its own dedicated 
gas-based feedstock provided 
by an NNPC/Aglp/Philipa 
Joint- venture upstream part- 
ner. 

The four-plant Eleme ’com- 
plex will produce 260,600 
tonnes of ethylene, 250,000 
tonnes of linear low and high 
density polyethylenes, 80.000 
tonnes ofhomo and co-polymer 
resins and 20,000 tonnes of 
butane axmnaUy.About 60 per 
cent of planned ontpnt wiH be 
on the local market 
and the rest will be exported 
until local demand rises to 
meet M p a rf i y - 

Letters of intent were issued 
In 1988 to several contractors 
including Kobe Steel and < M- 
yoda of Japan, Spie BatignoOes 
of -France and Tterfmhncnt of 
Italy. -Long negotiations over 
the financing package and 
at t em pt s to interest joint ven- 
ture partners have 
construction, by more 


nine months so far. Bnt Dr 
John says a deal with the 
Ex-Im hank of Japan and a 
Japanese consortium made up 
of six trading houses, Maru- 
fxmt, c Tftfly M ttsaMsni. Mit- 
sui, S umito mo and Nisho Iwai, 
and backed by insurance cover 
by tim Japanese Ministry of 
Trade and Industry has now 
been agreed in principle and 
wiH be signed within the next 
few months. The loan is 
believed to be in the region of 
8750 ul 

If such a firawrfng package 
is concluded the rest of the 
finance should fall into place. 
Finding joint venture partners 
will also prove a major chal- 
lenge given the risks of the pet- 
rochemical business, especially 
in the face of the looming 
Sand! onslaught. Bat Dr John 
is bopefhl that one or more of 
the Japanese con t ractors will 
come on board and that a 
swap with a cam- 
bank, Mm standard 
Chartered, could also be 
arranged. 

JuHan Oxanno 
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NIGERIA 1 1 


Nicholas Woodsworth reviews the agricultural scene 
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ACattCOLTDBE, a sector that 
employs well over ' half 
Nigeria’s papulation. cantinaes 
tobe a major beneficiary of 
tmir ^sr-old structural adjust 
.nmnt efforts. Government 
administrators and commodi- 
ties speculators may have «tfii 
to find an n«w«Mt and stable 
rote within the sector; but 

fanners flnmadra. oncepro- 
wde d with free-market incat- 
lives, have proved willing to 
play their 1 part in a major 
national . objective: food 
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Slgntflmntly increased food 
pro dn ct l on. and a revived com- 
modity export market are the 
result of three policy initia- 
tives taken in i ggg . - 

■ Naira devaluation and the 
establishment of a more realis- 
tic exchange rate have pro- 
moted commodity exports end 
discouraged cheap food 
imports; • ■ 

■ The abolition of inefficient 
state-run commodity market- 
ing boards and the decontrol 
of agricultural pricing have 
provided strong financial 
incent ives to fanners of staple 
crops; and . .. 

■Tie imposition of an import 
ban ou wheat, maize and bar- 
ley have encouraged the grow- 
ing of local grains and local 
sourcing for processing indus- 
tries. • : 

The estabBshmeant of abend, 
free- market. conditions have 
not been the only chang es in 
agricultural policy under the 
present admlnistratiotL White 
paying lip-service to ‘agricul- 
ture with such progr a mmes as 
^Operation Feed the Nation” 
and the Nigerian “(keen Revo- 
lution", previous regimes did 
little to support agricultural 
development - they relted 
Instead an cheap food imports 
paid for with oQ-boom dtiDaxs. 

With reduced oil profits and 
higher import costs related to 
continuing naira devaluation, 
however, the Government -has 
become politically and 'finan- 
cially committed to the state 
support of agricultural - devel- 
opment programmes. 

In his January 1990 budget 
speech President Babangida 
identified agriculture as the 
government’s top > priority: 
accordingly, folly 28 per cent of 
the federal budget is devoted to 
the agricultural sector. Over 
the next three years federal 
expenditure will include 
Nll2bn forthe Ministry of Agri- 
culture, NSbn for fertiliser pro- 



nruRful woftc agriculture abaoffea 28 pur cmtoffw budget 


■ -craement, and nearly Nlbn for 
i the Directorate of Food, Boeds 
l and Xtural Infrastructure 
(DFRRD, "the government’s 
-main instrument of agricul- 
tural development. 

Ever larger allocations ' to 
agriculture in recent years are 
partly in response to the infla- 
tionary effects of st ruct u ral 
adjustment. While rural food 
production has increased sig- 
nificantly, so have urban con- 
sumer prices. ; 

S niraTKnp- food COStS which 

jumped 100 per emit in the first 
six months of 1989 were largely 
responsible for serious riots 
■■ last May: In bis budget .speech 
the President stressed the need 
to protect the poor, and said 
that DFRRI win concentrate an 
programmes &r the benefit of 
low- and middle-income Niger- 
ians. 

Increased allocations, how- 
ever,' have proved not to be 
guarantees of improved state 
administrative performance. 
Chronic inefficiencies in the 
Ministry . of Agriculture 
resulted this year in its former 
- functions in rural development 
and water management being 
transferred to DFRRI and a 
newly-created' Ministry of 
Water Resources. After more 
: thaw a fl ee pdn of disastrous 
performance, the go ve rnment 
has decided to wind down 
operations of its -River Basin 
Authorities. DFRRI perfor- 
mance remains open to criti- 

rifln. 

- The achievements of the . 
country ’8 state-run Agricul- 
' tural Development Pro- 
grammes (ADPs) are also now 
increasingly open to qiustlan. 
The World Bank, currently 
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1 funding Nigerian agriculture 
with more $ibn — half its 

total sectoral lending to the 
country - now admits serious 
shortcomings In the Bank- 
ftmded ADPs; projects, says a 
recent Bank stady, have been 
initiated-; without capacity 
resoaxdi. planning, implemen- 
tation^ or maintenance. 

A number of state ADPs 
have already ceased operation, 
. and Bank officials in Lagos say 
future fending of those remain- 
ing will depend on perfor- 
mance. 

While the Government 
remains «w*«rnittf»d to hberalis* 
ation policies, a number oS 
issues remain the subject of 
' contention . between it- and 
Nigeria’s international donors. 
-These include: 

■A ban on wheat imports. 
Donors argue that large-scale 
emwgffbwg has made , the ban 
ineffe cti ve and that the cost of 
dan — MWtwn- wheat has 
meant urban coneu m eacs can- 
not afford breed. Much more 
sensible, they suggest, would 
be the importation of vriieat 

Undo- a «wifaH» tiwiff w ginw. 

■ ■Fertiliser subsidies. Black 
nwrfmt operations by middle- 
men -and : smugglers, say 
donors, results in fa r mer s feil- 
. ing to receive tbs benefits of an 
80 per cent gover nm ent sub- 
sidy mi do mesti c and fmpfwt p d 

fertiliser. Pressure for subsidy 
removals prompted govern- 
ment to promise last year to 
privatise distribution. But 
fears that more expensive fer- 
tiliser would lead to steep 
drops- in crop production 
caused the privatisation pro- 
gramme to be delayed. The 
Government says it will now 

: .- Ji-j . is i.5i;r.tfi's S.-.V 
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reduce the subsidy from 80 per 
eayTt to 50 per pent, and most 
' observers believe a gradual 
phase-out is likely. 

.■Strategic grain reserves. 
Donors argue that government 
jiTotih for the construction of 
silos for strategic storage pur- 
poses are economically unvia- 

- hie; they maintain that 
-improved private storage of 
grains would reduce current 
ammo! harvest losses of up to 
30 per cent, and that grain 
imports in times of shortage 
-would be more cost effective. 
Government, however, is pro- 
ceeding with construction 

plana. ■ 

■ A cocoa bean export ban. 

- After three years of rising com- 
modity export prices for cocoa, 
robber and pahn aO, the Gov- 
ernment in January 
announced a 1991 ban on cocoa 
beau and palm kernel exports. 
Intended to promote local pro- 
cessing discouraged by the 
Ugh price of market specula- 
tkm, the cocoa ban, Wire other 
bans, has been criticised as 
economically un viable. Most 
observers believe the Govern- 

' ment will eventually be forced 
to rescind it 

While HBgeria’8 population of 
about 120m continues to grow 
at tiie rate of 8.4 per emit, con- 
straints to food production 
remain. They farfnde environ- 
mental degradation, lack of 
. appropriate research, a short- 
age of technical skills, insuffi- 
cient storage facilities and, 

. most serious of all. inadequate 

t raining farilitiftt for the trans- 
fer of new methods and tech- 
. oologies to Nigeria’s peasant 
farmers. 

None the less, most sector 
analysts believe that if present 
government policies, including 
price liberalisation, encourage- 
ment of local processing, envi- 
ronmental and 

continuing devaluation are 
maintained, there will be sus- 
. tainahie agricultural growth in 
five to eight years. 

Advances wfll continue to 
accrue not so much from 
state-run p rogr a mmes but from 
incentives offered to private 
-formers, technical advances 
disseminated from commercial 
farms and greater value-added 
in local processing industries. 

To a hugs , extent, the ftituxe 
of . - Nigerian agriculture 
•' depends on the maintenance of 
present policies following the 
nbrimpd return to civilian rule 
in 1992. 
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Pan African Banking. 


AFTER three years of 
unprecedented growth and 
optimism, the Nigerian cocoa 
industry has taken an abrupt 
tumble. Hard on the heels of a 
crash in domestic producer 
prices, the Government has 
announced a total ban on the 
export of cocoa beans from 
1991. Unless there is some 
reversal of that policy and a 
stabilisation of producer 
prices, analysts say, the cocoa 
industry may bead into rapid 

^WHna 

Since 1986, the year when 
the Babangida administration 

aboflsbed Nigeria’s inefficient 
state-run commodities market- 
ing boards, cocoa has been 
regarded as one of the greatest 
beneficiaries of structural 
adjustment policies. 

Liberated from a system of 
artificially low, fixed prices, 
the cocoa production and 
export Industry .- the largest 
earner of foreign exchange 
after oil - became one of the 
most promising sectors of the 
Nigerlim economy. 

But if cocoa has been seen as 
a gauge of the successes of 
adjustment, it hag also exposed 
some of its pitfalls - more 
than any other commodity, 
cocoa has increasingly func- 
tioned as a speculative Instru- 
ment for the ggpMtatinn of an 
mutable naira. 

Before the abolition of the 
marketing boards, farmers, 
paid N3J500 a tonne of cocoa 
»nd Wad tittle incentive to 
increase p roduc ti on or invest 
in the .planting of new trees. 
But with naira devaluation and 
new price liberalisation poli- 
cies, traders in 1987 could 
afford to offer cocoa fanners 
N4,ooo a tonne and still come 
away with a N2.000 profit The 
only disadvantage of the new 
incentives was a rapid fen in 
the quality of cocoa exported. 
Before 1986 Nigerian cocoa was 
sold at terminal markets in 
London - still its major desti- 
nation - at a premium; today 
all Nigerian cocoa is sold at 
discount 

Following the 1986-87 season, 
as the naira continued to 
devalue £rom -N4 through to 
N10 to the pound, not only 
established traders but previ- 
ously uninvolved businessmen 
and speculators found it more 
and more profitable to become 
Involved in cocoa trading. As 
profit margins increased, so 
did competition to buy cocoa. 
With world prices holding at 
£1,100 to £1,200 a tonne 
through the 1987-88 season, 
traders were able to increase 
form gate payments and still 
realise profits. 

With foils in world market 
prices in the 1988-89 season, 
modi of this trading, however, 
became unhealthy, as devalua- 


COCOA 


Tougher times 
looming 



Above: scooping out beans 
from cocoa pods (right). The 
Industry has taken * tumble. 

tion continued and trading 
demand for cocoa increased, 
speculators began selling cocoa 
below cost price as a means of 
converting naira to dollars. 
Foreign exchange profit thus 
earned was used in two ways. 
It was retained illegally In 
accounts overseas: alternately, 
in the system known as 
“round-tripping”, it was repa- 
triated to be exchanged on par- 
allel .markets for more t han 
twice its official value, and 
then reinvested in further 
export purchases. 

So profitable was the pur- 
chase Of COCOa, and SO SOUght 
after did it become, that in the 
seven weeks following August 
1988 the Nigerian price soared 
from N8/XX) to NlSjOOO a tonne. 
By the end of the 198&89 sea- 
son. cocoa was selling fbr as 
much as N24.000 a tonne, 
although by January 1989 Lon- 
don t erminal prices had sunk 

to nnrtt>r £800. 

Dr Christopher Kolade, man- 
aging director of Cadburys 
Nigeria - a company that like 
a number of others was forced 
out of the export bade by.unr& 
ahatic prices - estimates that 
80 per cent of the cocoa export 
business last year was domi- 
nated by traders speculating 
On rnwtiniiing nair a devalua- 
tion. 

This season’s domestic pro- 
ducer price crash is the result 
of three factors: the continuing 
foil in world market prices. 



now below £600; the unprece- 
dented naira liquidity squeeze 
provoked by last year's recall 
of parastatal capital from com- 
mercial banks to the central 
hank; and the increase in com- 
mercial lending rates to 30 per 
cost. . 

With fewer naira now avail- 
able to cocoa traders, the price 
has plummeted' to under N6.000 
a tonne, a level which could 
spell ruin to many formers 
who, with recent record prof- 
its, invested heavily in replant- 
ing and non-productive assets 
such as vehicles and buildings. 
They, and up country buying 
agents who rely on commis- 
sions from volumes traded, are 
now, in the words of one mar- 
ket analyst, “a highly endan- 
gered species". 

On the other hand, local pro- 
cessors of cocoa beans - there 
are three cocoa processing fac- 
tories in Nigeria - have seen 
an abrupt reversal of fortune. 
pnahte ro afford high fonn gate 
prices in the previous two sea- 
sons, they have been running 
at only 15-20 per cent capacity. 


But with growing emph asis 
on the development of local 
industry and value added, a 
lobby of the hard hit industry 
was able to convince the Gov- 
ernment of the need for an 
export ban on beans from 199L 
Combined with the sharp drop 
in producer prices, the ban 
will, in theory, produce cocoa 
buttes' for birth the domestic 
and export markets. 

Analysts and exporters, how- 
ever, remain unconvinced that 
the ban. announced January 1, 
is practicable or economically 
viable. With a combined pro- 
cessing capacity of under 
90,000 tonnes, the factories are 
capable of processing only 
about half of current annual 
production of 160,000 tonnes. 

While the Government is 
relying on In v e sto rs to fund 
the construction of extra plant 
capacity, few analysts feel that, 
giv en the prevailing economic 
climat e, the money will be 
forthcoming. Nessim Gaon, 
chairman of Afro Continental 
Nigeria, one of the country’s 

largest cocoa traders, estimates 
investment costs at SSOm-lOOm, 
and says that even If the 
money were found, increased 
capacity could not be in place 
by 199L 

Mr Gaon predicts that next 
year traders will buy only the 
quantity of beans they believe 
they can sell for local process- 
ing. The remainder, he says, an 
amount in excess of 70,000 
tonnes, will stay in the hands 
of highly dissatisfied cocoa 
formers, and represent a loss of 
some £48m in foreign exchange . 
pamtn ga He foresees large vol- 
ume cocoa bean smuggling, 
and also maintains that the 
Nigerian cocoa butter that is 
produced will not be of a qual- 
ity consistent with terminal 
market 

Ultimately, tike Dr Kolade, 
Mr Gaon believes the ban will 
be seen as unworkable and 
rescinded. Mr Gaon argues tint 
some compromise solution is 
possible, with traders selling a 
guaranteed quantity of beans 
to local processors at fixed 
prices, the remainder being 
exported as before. To estab- 
lish a less volatile market. Dr 
Kolade sees the need for the 
introduction of price stabilisa- 
tion polices, with government 
stepping in as a buyer of last 
resort if necessary. 

Like all their colleagues, 
they agree that the only 
long-term solution is a higher 
world market price for cocoa. 
Given current global overpro- 
duction, this is unlikely to 
come about, and the Nigerian 
cocoa export industry, after 
three halcyon years, seems 
headed for fonghgr times. 

Nicholas Woodsworth 
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FOOD CROPS 


Farmers need more 
technical skills 


NIGERIA'S rural population is 
enjoying the benefits of com- 
petitive, free-raarket policies in 
staple food production. Hard 
statistics on tbe country’s 
smaltscale peasant tamers are 
few and far between, but indi- 
cations of increased productiv- 
ity and slowly improving living 
standards are everywhere. 

The strangest signs lie notin 
the offices of the Ministry af 
Agriculture in tbe new federal 
capital of Abuja, but in the 

Rising prices for 
staples have put 
Increasing pressures 
on hard-hit urban 
populations 

physical changes taking place 
m Nigeria's countless villages. 

The abolition of state-run 
marketing boards, a more-real- 
tetically valued naira, and the 
import ban on wheat, maize 
ana barley have all provided 
financial incentives to rural 
trading activities unknown for 
more than a decade. 

Village market-places in 
many cases have more than 
doubled in size. Grains, root 
crops and fresh produce are 
now brought in by large lorries 
fadwri of pick-up vans. Live- 
stock, rather than being traded 
locally, is now transported to 
regional markets. Turnover in 
simple consumer goods - 
pTffljing, domestic utensils and 
bicycles - has increased sig- 
nificantly. Sales of farming 
implements such as hoes, ox- 
drawn ploughs and cultivators 


now provide retail hardware 
outlets with steady business. 

Taken together, these com- 
mercial activities point to a re- 
establishment of trading Hniea 
between rural areas and urban 
centres previously supplied 
with imported food; money 
that once flowed out of the 
country for cheep food imports 
is now being transferred to the 
countryside, giving rural popu- 
lations greater purchasing 
power and. increased standards 
of living. 

Rising producer prices for 


by increases In production and 
the amount of land under culti- 
vation. Significant increases in 
the production of yam, cas- 
sava, maize, soya bean, rice, 
cow pea, millet sorghum 
have all been recorded. From 
1387 to 1968 the PS De pa rtme n t 
of Agriculture in Lagos esti- 
mates land under wheat culti- 
vation to have risen from 5,000 
to 50,000 hectares. 

But while rising prices for 
staples have been a boon for 
farmers, they have put increas- 
ing pressures on urban popula- 
tions already hard hit by stiff 
cost-of-living increases in 
power, transportation, rents, 
education and medical ser- 
vices. 

While optimal climatic con- 
ditions allowed an excellent 
harvest in 1388, last year’s har- 
vest was affected by two fee- 
tors: late and Irregular rains 
and a 50 per cent drop in fertil- 
iser distribution resulting from 
insufficient imports. Together 
these led to a 10 per cent 
decrease in overall staples pro- 
duction. 


A more serious factor affect- 
ing urban consumers in 1389, 
however, was the previous 
year’s reflationary budget; 
combined with the effects of 
naira devaluation, excess 
liquidity drove up prices and 
led to 100 per cent Increases in 
food prices in the first six 
months of the year. 

With the price of bread ris- 
ing from N4 to N10 to a loaf; 
and a sack of rice selling for 
the equivalent of a worker's 

*We have too many 
graduates and not 
enough committed 
extension workers at 
village level 1 

monthly salary, food price 
increases were a chief cause of 
serious riots last May. 

Subsequent government 
measures to reduce liquidity 
have cut inflation rates to 36 
per cent, but there is growing 
concern about decreases in 
demand for higher-priced food 
items. Many mothers, for 
example, are now substituting 
com starch fin: milk in babies’ 
diets. Significant decreases in 
urban nutritional standards, 
say many analysts, are a 
strong argument for the lifting 
of food import bans, but would 
lower internal production and 
depress rural incomes. 

Observers also point to a 
number of serious const ra ints 
limiting further increases in 
domestic staple crop prodne- 
tion. 

One lies in the fact that tra- 



(above) and rice (right): rising producer prices for staple foods have been accompanied by significant 
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ditumal production methods 
used by 95 per cent of Nigeria’s 
farmers are no longer adequate 
to meet a fast-growing popula- 
tion's food needs, hi the past a 
system of shifting cultivation 
allowed the regeneration of the 
country’s generally infertile 
soils. Today pressure on the 
land no longer allows this, and 
Nigeria's fields are being rap- 
idly depleted at their nutrient 
content. 

Other serious environmental 
problems affecting productive 
capacity include contim * 
desertification in the north i 


serious soil erosion nation- 
wide^ In addition, government 
policies onfertffiser marketing 
and strategic grain reserves 
threaten the growth of stable 
markets. 

Government plans to remove 
subsidies on fertiliser may put 
this essential item beyond tbe 
reach of formers and decrease 
their productivity; policies on 
the construction of large, 
state-owned silos Ignore the 
potentially more effective pri- 
vate-sector management of 
grain reserves at the village 

leveL 


But, according to agricul- 
tural consultant Tim Harvard, 
the most serious constraint to 
increased staple crop produc- 
tion ties in insufficient educa- 
tion in farm ing tw whnrfngg and 

management. “Nigerian agri- 
culture desperately needs' a 
leap forward in technical 
taring; only training can bring 
this advance about," he says. 
This inftimtot t he development 
and dissemination of tech- 
niques in irrigation, impr oved 
land use, agro-chemical appli- 
cation, grata storage, new crop- 
ping systems, and the employ- 


ment of hybrid seeds. “We 
have too many university gradr 
ntrtpfr and not gnnng h commit- 
ted extension workers at the 
village level, ff says Mr Har- 
vard. While he admits that 
gove rn ment agricultural agen- 
das have bad aimi> effa-f In 

improving agricultural infra- 
structure, he believes that a 
successful future depends on 
the dissemination of improved 
farming techniques through 
the private sector. 

“Large and medium-scale 
commercial forms are using 
methods that government 


institutions have foiled to pro- 
vide and peasant formers find 
too unfamiliar take a risk on. 
The answer lies in the out- 
grower system; peasant form- 
ers producing crops for com- 
mercial farms can not only 
draw down on their capital and 
inputs, but their methods as 
weft By transferring more effi- 
cient technology to traditional 
formers, commercial agricul- 
tural operations could be the 
of a more productive 
sector in Nigeria.” 

Nicholas Wootfs w orth 


Nicholas Woodsworth on a threatened environmental crisis 

Water, air and land pollution 


NIGERIA is in e n vir onme ntal 
trouble. 

Confron t ed with this obser- 
vation, the casual onlooker 
might fed entitled to wonder 
What makes it notewo rthy. The 
entire world, after all, is in 
environmental trouble. What 
makes Nigeria special? 

The answer is that while 
Nigeria's East-expanding popu- 
lation, now at about UQm, is 
just managing to feed itself, 
the country is moving towards 
long-term environmental crisis 
and the risk of consequent food 
shortages. 

Almost all the countries of 
the Third World are concerned, 
or should be concerned, about 
tiie relationship between popu- 
lation increase and sustainable 
resource management; so great 
is tbe combined pressure of 
these two problems in Nigeria, 
however, that there is now 


speculation by specialists that 
in the long ran they could 
threaten social stability. 

No visitor need go farther-' 
than Lagos to see environmen- 
tal damage — the water,, axe. 
and land are being heavily pol- 
luted with industrial and 
Tinman waste. 

A greater danger, however, 
lies in Nigeria's rural areas, 
where food is produced, and 
where more than 60 per cent of 
the country's population relies 
on agriculture for its economic 
livelihood. 

In the past, because 
Nigeria’s population was rela- 
tively — it has tripled 
since 1963 - the peasant farm- 
ers, who make up 95 per cart 
of its agriculturalists, could 
affo rd to practise a centuries- 
old system of shifting cultiva- 
tion. They would slash and 
burn small plots, form tfrgm 


for two or three years without 
exhausting the soil, and *h«n 
move onto new plots. 

The system auowed for the 
regeneration of- Nigerians gen- 
erally poor and infertile .tropi- 
cal sous - fields left follow 
had time to regenerate natural 
ground cover, which then 
restored nutrients to the soft. 

With the rapid growth of 
Nigeria’s population - now 
estimated at an annual growth 
rate of 3.4 per cent - the sys- 
tem has became unworkable. 
More urban dwellers demand- 
ing food, means that existing 
plots can no longer lie follow; 
consequently, fields are fanned 
year in and year out, exhaust- 
ing the seal and reducing its 
productivity. 

More formers searching. for 
land has led to'even marginal 
agricultural land being over- 
worked; formers are now raov- 


Now, more than ever, 
enlightened depositors are 
coming to Savannah Bank. 

Join them. 
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.tag into, and destroying, forest 
reserves and ecologically frag- 
ile arid zones hard hit by two 
decades of drought. 

More consumers buying fuel 
wood , for cooking has . resulted 
in an uncontrolled exploitation 
of Nigeria’s trees. The country 
once had the largest rata for- 
ests in West Africa; only 5 per 
cent of that original forest 
cover is left today. Serious ero- 
sion is a result 

More cattle and cattle-her- 
ders are rapidly destroying 
what natural ground cover 
remains; as desertification in 
the north increases, Fulanx 
herds are pushing further and 
further south, overgrazing the 
land and consuming crop resi- 
dues that hold the topsail in 
place. Soil leaching and the 
destruction of formland are the 
consequences. 

The activities of all these 
rapidly growing groups of 
Nigerians have already led to 
the serious degradation of 
many the country’s rural 
areas. Nor do desertification, 
deforestation, river damming, 
inriiffT h niTi^ industrial waste 
disposal, or the destruction of 
natural floral and formal habi- 
tats have simple or limited 


Forest clearing for forming 
in the Oban Hills of Cross 
Elver state, to cite just one 
example, hj»R had numerous 
knock-on consequences. 
Denuded of trees, this water- 
shed area has been badly 
eroded by rain. The soil has 
been swept into valleys and 
has silted up rivers. Some has 
been carried further down- 
stream and has damaged man- 
grove areas in the Niger delta. 
In the past these have been 
some of the most important 
jh in all 


Combined with the primary 
effects of population pressure 
and poor conservation prac- 
tices, widespread environmen- 
tal disaster and chronic food 
shortages are likely conse- 
quences. 

Faced with these dangers 
and the possible social reper- 
cussions, the Nigerian govern- 
ment and international aid 
agencies are taking initiatives 
to halt the damage, promote 
environmental awareness and 
develop improved conservation 
techniques.. 

Environmental protection 
efforts .have been made In the 
past, but with little effect; 
although highly expensive, 
they were poorly integrated 
into rural development plan- 
ning, involved little commu- 
nity participation, and lacked 
in follow-up. Only with the 
knowledge of increasing dam- 
age and such highly publicised 
events as the dumping of toxic 
waste material from Europe in 
Nigeria m 198ft has the Gov- 
ernment begun taking environ- 
mental matters more seriously. 

Following the drafting of a 
National Conservation Strat- 
egy, the Government last year 
established a Federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to 


act as a regulatory body 
responsible for monitoring and 
prosecution in environmental 
matters. President Babangida 
has taken a leading role in con- 
servation attempts by heading 
the newly-formed National 
Resources Conservation Coun- 
cil; acting as an advisory body 

Nigeria once had the 
largest rain forests In 
West Africa; only 5 per 
cent of that original 
forest Is left today 

to government, ft will try to 
ensure that future agricultural 
and industrial projects will 
take ecological Imperatives 
Into account 

Aid agencies such as the 
World Bank admit that in the 
past they, too, have failed to 
take adequate account of envi- 
ronmental Issues in develop- 
ment planning. These issues, 
they say, will now form on 
integral part of sectoral plan- 
ning; next month a World 
Bank team wifi be arriving in 
Lagos to confer with the Gov- 
ernment on a medium-term 
action programme on the envi- 
ronment 

Other environmentally 
involved agencies include the 
Eur opean Commission, the 
UK’s Overseas Development 
Administration, the Worldwide 
Fund for Nature, and the 
Nigerian Conservation Founda- 
tion (NCF). Their projects 
range from the protection of 
rain forests ana birdlife, to 

anti-desertification projects, to 

the funding of Nigerian stu- 
dent teachers at conservation 
courses overseas. 

ft is too early to say what 
effe ct new environment mea- 
sures might have. So great is 
the pro blem that to be effective 
an integrated approach involv- 
ing all sectors of the popula- 
tion and economy will have to 
.be taken. These must include 
the adoption of a wide range of 
appropriate agricultural tech- 
nologies, improved extension 
services, environmental educa- 
tion in schools, and policy com- 
mitment at all levels of govent- 
mant Above all, the Nigerian 
population must see an inter- 
est in protecting their sur- 
roundings. For communities to 
be involved in reversing envi- 
ronmental trends, they must 
see the long-term economic 
benefits. 

..Phil lip Hall, NCF technical 
* riCtor » says: “Nigeria's only 
hope, and ft must be realized ta 
this decade, is to take the pres- 
sure off environmentally frag- 
ile areas. This can only be done 
by providing economic incen- 
tives to local populations 
through sustainable rural 
development programmes.” 
Although tiie Government has 
moved some way through 
s truct ural adjustment to accel- 
erating the rate of. rural and 
agricultural development, 
Nigena's environmental future 

remains a challenging one. 
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KIDANDAN FARM 


Exceptional working model 
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THE Inhabitants of Zaria do 
net, like the natives of Iowa oe 
N ebraska, favour overalls and 
Maseey-Ferguson baseball 
caps, but they tnlght as weUL 
Here, In the capital of Nigeria's 
maize belt, as in the American 
Midwest, the teaselled yellow 
a* is king, and Me revolves 
around its Ranting , care, *rnd 
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The city’s businesses, 
schools and institutes provide 
ample evidence of the area's 
le a din g activity. On the roads 
leading to the Hat, intensively- 
fanned pj»iT)«E o utride the town 
there are agricultural supply 
warehouses, businesses selling 
farming implements, seed sop- 
piy firms, seed ad mills, tractor 
repair garages, agro-research 
institutes,, and the farm and 
classrooms of the local agricul- 
tural college. 

Unlike the formers of the 
American Midwest, most maize 
fanners in the Zaria region are 
small-scale agricultur alis ts 
relying on ru dimen t ar y imple- 
ments and traditional tech- 
niques. The majority of plots 
are under two hectares and the 
yields are low. 

Eighty kilometres outside 
Zaria, however, there is one 
farm that rivals those of the 
Midwest. Now entering its 
fourth year of production, the 
i 17km- wide Kiri an daw Farm, 
belonging to the agro-indus- 
tries division of the United 
Africa Company (UAC) of 



Zaria's ‘King Cob" 


Nigeria, is .showing that large 
fam e can work despite often 
difficult cop^ www . 

Large-scale - commercial 
forms are the exception rather 
than the rule in Nigeria; they 
represent less than 2 per cent 
of total area cultivated. Most 
exist as subsidiary . operations 
of major commercial »nri trad- 
ing houses, and came into 
being as the result of govern- 
ment pressure. ; 


Like many other companies, 
UAC was informed by the Gov-, 
eminent In 1965 that in the 
interests of national food 
self-sufficiency, large busi- 
nesses should become involved 
in food production; the penalty 
fbr.not doing' so would be tite 
cancellation of some of the' 
then all-important - import 
■licences Tor industrial raw 
materials . which could be pro- 
duced badly. 

- . Few of the companies that 
became baH-heartedly involved 

in agrtaiftnre as a reluctant 


gesture to gove rnm ent 
are prospering today. Nigeria's 
comnadal farming environ- 
ment, requires large capital 
Investm ents, in land clearing 
and startup costs. The 
imported inputs, technology, 
and personnel 7 necessary for 
fhig Mriri of forming are expen- 
sive. : 

• : Local labour forces are 
mrused io modern work 
require me n ts . A friwm f»rmfr>g» 
Involves' risks, of droughts, 
plant disease and insect 
plagues; Lang periods are nec- 
essary. before profits can be 
realised. 

- fit these conditions, manage- 
ment 'and performance on 
large-s cale form s hav e to be 
highly competitive to survive. 
But: along' with a handful of 
other qperafibnaranbyarapa- 
triee .such as' Afcott and Guin- 
ness, UAC is String an pm P ww - 
icaBy viable fixture. KMtmifcin 


capital investment totals 
N29m. Last year the farm 
showed profits of N5m, 60 per 
cent of which went towards 
paying- UAC (Nigeria) head 
office overheads, it is esti- 
mated that with expanding 
production the original invest- 
ment win be paid off by 1991. 

. The company's success, 
according to agro-jndnstry divi- 
skm hwd John Whftechurch, 
Hm hi three hawr approaches; 
a medium-technology invest- 
ment that avoids over-capitahs- 
atkm. 'backward integration'’ 
that encourages other divisions 
of the company to buy and pro- 
cess the form’s produce; and 
the targeting of production on 
-crops with high value-added 
potential. 

This year 3MM0 of Ktdanrtan 
farm’s 5,000 hectares will be 
cultivated, of which 1£00 hect- 
ares will go to commercial 
maize cultivation, 600 hectare 
will be planted in rainfod rice, 
450 hectares win be devoted to 
hybrid and composite maize 
seed production, white cotton 
and soybean will be grown oa 
the remainder .There is also a 
beef fettering operation. 

- In comparison to other, 
over-capitalised, commercial 
farms, KMandan uses simple, 
relativ ely inexpensive wiacnii* 
ery which can be easily 
repai re d. 

Twenty-three of its 27 trac- 
tor example, are low-pow- 
75 horsepower machines 


NORTH EAST ARID ZONE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


At war with advancing desert 


IN THE Ear north-east of 
Nigeria, in a desolate area of 
parched, treeless plains and 
shifting red sand dunes, the 
hgflrimww of the ni»H village of 
Karasuwa keeps a strange col- 
lection of bones. Treated with 
veneration, the disassembled 
skeleton of a hippopotamus is 
displayed to rare vis ito rs as the 
sad proof of a recent but nev- 
er-to-retum past 

Not more thm 40 years ago, 
these lumbering awimaki used 
to be found just outside the 
village. Today, not only the 
hippopotamuses have disap- 
peared, the river in which they 
lived is no mare than a dusty 
gulch running through arid 
and ever lea productive fields. 

Like most villagers 'aTBorno 
state, the inhabitants -of - Kara- 
suwa are victims of drought 
and desert encroachment; they 
receive less than half the 
scanty rainfall they did in the 
1960s. But their particular trag- 
edy, the disappearance of their 
river, is not of natural, but 
human making; the Yobe River 
stopped flowing when dykes 
were built to fa c ilitate road 
and railway construction many 
miles upstream. 

It may be just one small 
example, but In an ecologically 
fragile area like north Bomo, 
poor resource management and 
development planning of this 
type can spell disaster for hun- 
dreds of villages. 

Ultimately Karasuwa’s 
inhabitants may be luckier 


than most in Nigeria’s sahehan 
north; the village is included in 
a new development project 
being initiated this year, the 
North Bast Arid Zone Develop- 
ment Programme (NEAZDP). 
Funded by gra n t s ««i Hi ghly 
concessional loans under Lonte 
Convention accords between 
developing ceimtriwfl and the 
European Co mmunit y, the 
ECU40m (£29m) project is 
approaching rural development 


tech “mia»-pFaject8" for which 
villagers themselves will take 
responsibility. 

"Under previous develop- 
ment schemes." says NEAZDP 
director Bill Knight, “local vil- 
lagers have been getting no 
benefit from their own natural 
resources - profits from for- 
estry and other state-run pro- 
grammes have gone into Gov- 
ernment coffers. But If local 
people are matte the direct eco- 


The programme’s aim Is to initiate small-scale, 
tow-tech ’micro projects' for which the villagers 
\ VfHI take responsibility . 


with appropriate environmen- 
tal fore thoug ht is unique 
in-Nigeria. --. 

Development efforts in the 
project area's 10,000 sq km of 
north-western Bomo are not 
new, but earlier projects 
brought little benefit to its 
600,000 impoverished inhabit- 
ants. Expensive, large-scale, 
projects that involved little 
community pa rtici pation, they 
collapsed as soon as project 
funds and personnel were with- 
drawn. 

NEAZDP is based on a differ- 
ent philosophy fast gaining 
credibility throughout the con- 
tinent. Intended to increase 
agricultural production and 
rural incomes while at the 
same' tiww fwi inrting ttw envi- 
ronment, the programme's aim 
is to initiate small-scale, low- 


tiomte beneficiaries of develop- 
ment- projects*' the incentives 
will be thereto ensure efficient 
wrui sustained resource man- 
agement.* 1 While NEADZP will 
undertake its wide rang e of 
projects in co-ordination with 
Bonto s tate ministries ary l ftp 
officials of the area’s seven 
local government areas, the 
objective is to avoid hottest 
decision-making by bureau- 
crats in distant centres of 

"We are trying to get right 
down below local government 
to village leaders and individu- 
als," says Mr Knight. “We will. 
f acil it ate projects, that the peo- 
ple themselves express a need 
for. But there roust be a com- 
mitment on their part in proj- 
ect execution, follow-up and, in 
some cases, financial invest- 


Doing business in Nigeria ? 


It really isn't that difficult. 



We'll guide you through the changing 
economic environment. 


Doing business in Nl(£ria can 
seem Hke a maze, even to the 

seasoned businessman. 

Let Chartered Bade guide you. 
At Chartered Bank, our people 


combine a ea q nhsirtic knwf 
edge oT Nigeria and international 
business wftb professionalism 
and imagfnaitoa to give you fresh 
tfraa and practical solutions to 
jour Corporate B a n king needs 
in Nigeria. 
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ment If there Is no commit- 
ment, there is no «tewi Ulti- 
mately, we are ainrfng at what 
other ratal devdopment pro- 
jects in Nigeria have fafled to 
achieve in the past - the 
establishment of self-sustain- 
ing systems.* 

Project designers realise, 
however, that no amount of 
local commitment fa by itself 
enough. So complex fa the local 
ecology, and so environmen- 
tally degraded has the region 
become, that environmental 
rehabilitation fa a major proj- 
ect component . 

Most of the project area fa 
oompoaed of savannah that, 
with the advance of the desert 
from the north, is rapidly 
becoming s saheJian wasteland 
of" tow rainfall unproduc- 
tive sandy sofl. Within the area 
there is, in aMHnn. a zone of 
&G00 sq km unique in Nigeria 
— an inland delta on the Hade- 
jfa river, made up of swamps 
and braided channels known 
as tile Wetlands. 

While tiie natural process of 
desertification has affected 
both dry and wet lands, it has 
been accelerated by the over- 
exploitation of what have 
become known as "the three 
Fs" - food, fodder and fire- 
wood resources. 

Because the area's water has 
attracted a large and fast-ex- 
panding human population, 
pressure on these three 
resources has badly damaged 
the environment. Intensive 
terming 1 on riverine hml h»a 
exhausted the son, overgraz- 
ing hy > Umi catt le and goats 
has caused serious erosion, and 
treecutting for fhel wood has 
denuded the countryside. 

NEAZDP, therefore, concen- 
trates -on promoting the man- 
agement of these three 
resources, each vital to the 
area's economy, on a sustain- 
able basis. 

Agricultural projects will 
concentrate on improved water 

liMnagmripnt, tncfivUwg wnaTU 

scale irrigation, low-cost dyke 
and bund drainage control, and 
residual moisture-cropping 
techniques. 

Improved livestock manage- 
ment will involve the establish- 
ment of “grazing reserves”, the 
Introduction of new fodder 
crops, and the creation at "fod- 
der banks”, for village herds. 

Reforestation projects' will be 
carried out at the village level, 
with the establishment of vil- 
lage woodlots, gum arable 
plantations, and erosion-resist* 
mg shelter belts. 

Hie cri tica l coropcareni of all 
these programmes is water; 
and here lies the greatest 
threat to the success of the 
NEAZDP project. The area 
depends Cor Its water an the 
annual flood of the Hadejia 
river, which, in season, covers 
45,000 hectares of alluvial soil. 
There is already one irrigation 
dam upstream -in Kano state, 
which has reduced flow levels 
by half and affected the river's 
vital flood. Approval for the 
construction of. a second dam 
in the Hadejia. valley in Kano 
has just be granted. 

While these dams may be of 
great benefit to Kano farmers 
of irrigated wheat, they could 
ruin northwestern Borno’s 
chances of economic and envi- 


ronmental revival If an agree- 
ment on the rational sharing of 
a scarce re so urce can be made 
between the two states, vil- 
lages such as Karasuwa may 
one day be happier places. If 
not, there may be many more 
villages like it in the not-too- 
distant fixture. - 

Nicholas Woodsworth 


for which parts are readily 
available in Nigeria. Its crop 
cleaning and silo storage com- 
plex are also low-tech and rela- 
tively inexpensive. There has 
been no attempt at complex 
and costly irrigation s yste ms. 

Most of the farm’s produce Is 
linked to other divisions of 
UAC. Ninety per cent of its 
maize is bought by Nigeria 
Breweries Ltd (NHL), a sister 
comp a n y of UAC within Uni- 
lever’s Nigerian associate. 
Along with other breweries 
subject to a national import 
ben on barley, NBLin substi- 
tuting maize in beer produc- 
tion has given a Mg boost to 


These are other examples of 
tiris same process, Kidandan’s 
cotton hnt fa sold to UACs tex- 
tiles division. Part of its cotton 
seed production Is used for fat- 
tening the Kldandan beef 
unit's cattle. The cattle them - 
stives are sold to UACs foods 
(fiviskm. 

Value added processe s , how- 
ever, are seen as being the 
most profitable «t»i fastest-ex- 
panding operations in the 
future. The farm’s rice, for 
example, is worth N2,000 on 
the stalk. Polished arid par- 
boiled by a company in Sokoto, 
h ow ever , it comes back worth 
NBjOOO a tonne. This year UAC 
will market its rice in 50kg 
bags - in the future it hopes 
to retail rice in 1kg bags for 
hi gher nntt-volnme profits. 

B fa in the area of maize seed 
production that UAC sees its 
grea t est agricultural potential. 
At present only one other 
Nigerian company undertakes 
the “bulking up” of improved 
maim seed varieties for subse- 
quent commercial distribution. 
The profits are large. Compos- 
ite seed can bring three Hms 
as much maize produced for 
consumption; hybrid seed pro- 
duction, while more costly and 
complicated, bring from 10 
to 20 *Iwm as muefa- 

Kidandan farm, itvp other 
large^cale operations, fa not 
without Its problems. Farm 
manager Graham Smith cites 
theft as the worst. SO per cent 
of the winter crop was 
last year, biting deeply into 
profits. Farm workers’ resis- 
tance to unfamiliar production 
methods and schedule s has 
also had an effect on productiv- 
ity, as has the damage caused 
by the of Fufani herds- 
men. Overall, however, the per- 
formance of the UAC operation 
proves that large-scale com- 
mercial farms can be more 
B«m ibapte p o Btfo al gestures; 
riven the correct management, 
they can also be productive 
and profitable. 
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RIVER BASIN AUTHORITIES 


Troubled waters 


NORTHERN Nigeria in the dry 
and dusty barmattan season Is 
one of the bleakest places on 
earth. A short drive In almost 
any direction from Kano 
reveals little more than 
parched, sandy fields, leafless 
trees, and dried up water* 
courses. But it is not an like 

this 

A 40-mmute drive south of 
Kano will take the traveller 
into gentler country. This is 
the vast Hedefia-Jamaara River 
Basin Development Project, 
which gives some Idea of what 
irrigation in Africa can do. 
Here there are ™i*t of chan- 
nels burbling with water, acres 
of carefully-tended plots of 
young green wheat, and road- 
side stalls piled high with 
onions, potatoes and tomatoes. 

This lnshness and productiv- 
ity, however, does not tell the 
whole story of Nigeria’s River 
Basin Authorities (RBAs), of 
which tile W»«W>jfa-T»wiHar »i fa 
just one. The project has 
undoubtedly brought relative 
prosperity to some of Kano 
state’s fanners. But, like other 
RBA projects throughout the 
country, it has had a history of 
poor anH over-ambitious plan- 
ning, gross financial and 

fnfraatiii’ tural mfgmanagwmant 
and waste, and administrative 
neglect 

“Compared to other RBA 
projects in Nigeria,” says one 
expatriate hydrological consul- 
tant in Kano, “Hadejia-Ja- 
maara can be counted as a suc- 
cess. Anywhere else, it would 
be seen as a disaster.” 

Whatever its relative stand- 
ing, the Hadefia-Jamaara bba 
wi 11 go tire way of aR other 
RBAs in the country, after 
more than a decade of poor 
performance, the Nigerian gov- 
ernment is in the process of 
winding down RBA operations. 

Incorporated in the Shagari 
adminia t niiinn 's “Green Revo- 
lution* programme in ft* late 
1970s, the River Basin Authori- 
ties exploited a sound agricul- 
tural concept - that agricul- 
tural planning shni ^ he based 
not on artificially created 
administrative areas but on 
distinct geographical zones 
determined by watersheds. 

Rather than allocating 
resources to individual states, 
the idea was to develop federal- 
ly-ftxnded, multi-state regional 
projects along the country's 
numerous river hagina. 

With water tire key to devel- 
opment, the RBAs recognized 


their main assets as irrigative 
and alluvial flood land. The 
federal government would take 
control of this land, temporar- 
ily move its inhabitants, and 
undertake large-scale dam and 
downstream canal, water 
pumping and flood control pro 
3- The developed and poten- 
more productive land 
would then be reallocated to its 
origin al Inh abitants. 

TO promote maximum pro- 
ductivity, the RBAs decided in 
addition to become involved in 
agricultural support services. 
They would provide seeds, fer- 
tilizers, implements, crop stor- 
age facilities, extension ser- 
vices and training. 

But this was not all; they 
would also diversify into activi- 
ties outside staple crop produc- 
tion. Ambitious plans were laid 
for the establishment of cattle 
randies, forestry reserves, fish 
farms, poultry production 
units, and citrus plantations 
complete with cold-storage 
facilities. This, it was thought, 
would allow integrated devel- 
opment for the achievement of 
food self-sufficiency. 

Not long after the establish- 
ment of 14 RBAs, agricultural 
theory came up against politi- 
cal and economic realities and 
the hard facts of technological 
under-development 

One of the most important 
factors loading to the nndning 
of the RBA’s ambitious plans 
was Nigeria’s oil-based pros- 
perity. During the oil-boom 
years of tire late 70s and early 
1980s, an over-valued currency 
made it easier and more conve- 
nient to Import cheap food 
than to execute challenging 
development plans. While pro- 
grammes were bKun at great 
expense - and often involved 
major kickbacks in procure- 
ment contracts - they rapidly 
lost impetus. And with the end 
of the boom and tbe onset of 
economic crisis, federal Funds 
for RBA development dried up. 

An additional problem lay in 
tixe political sphere. In cutting 
across state boundaries, the 
RBAs also cut across religious 
«vi ethnic groupings; cre- 
ated local hostility and compe- 
tition for federal resources 
rngiria individual RBAs. More 
Importantly, in expropriating 
the richest agricultural land of 
each state, the federal govern- 
ment earned the resentment of 
State artwiiniw trat n rg. 

The greatest problem, how- 
ever. lay in RBA adminfatra- 


poorl; 

down 


tkjns over-staffed with bureau- 
crats bat sorely lacking in 
technical extension wishers, 

"The RBAs were replete with 
well-manicured graduates who 
didn’t want to leave their 
offices and get out on tire land 
where they should have been,” 
says agricultural consultant 
Tim Harvard. "They were file- 
farmers, not soft-fanners. As a 
result projects were neglected, 
vital Inputs and services were 
not prodded, machinery was 
jrly maintained or broke 
jether, and the small 
farmer, the intended, benefi- 
ciary of the RBAs, was 
neglected.” 

The most c u rsory fiance at 
the Hadejia-Jamaara RBA proj- 
ect backs these contentions. 
Serious structural faults in tire 
project’s main component, tire 
Tiga Dam, mean water releases 

cannot be properly controfled. 
Of 22,000 hectares originally 
dated for irrigation, only 14JD00 
have been developed. 

Almost all project farm 
machinery has broken down. 
Bags of wheat seed Issued at 
planting time last year con* 
tained five different varieties, 
while farmers are still waiting 
for fertilizer. Plans for a ranch, 
citrus cold storage, a fish farm 
and a tomato processing plant 
have been abandoned. One 
conservative estimate puts 
project costs at $20J)00 a hect- 
are, making returns on invest- 
ment wholly un viable. 

A decision to terminate all 
RBA activities except those 
relating strictly to water man- 
agement was made by the fed- 
eral ministry of agriculture in 
ig ga Extension Inpu t sup- 
ply services will become state 
government responsibilities, 
and a process of selling off 
fixed and movable RBA assets 
to private concerns fa nearing 
completion. Under a newly-cre- 
ated Ministry of Water 
Resources, remaining RBA 
functions will be contracted 
out to private management. 

Specialists continue to 
express concern over serious 
shortcomings in the knowledge 
and application of agricultural 
technology. But they believe 
that, however disastrous, tire 
RBAs have provided one valu- 
able lemon to Nigeri a. Small 
fanners using portable irriga- 
tion pumps use water profit- 
ably, large-scale, state-run agri- 
cultural projects do not 

ruenoun woooswonii 
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PETROLEUM & PETROCHEMICALS 
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Lenofl fs an indigeneous Nigerian oil company 
revolutionizing the engineering world 
with hi-tech high performance lubricants 
that originate from worldwide state-of-the-art research and development. 

Lenoll Petroleum And Petrochemicals 
is a leader 

in innovative specialised chemistry 
utilized in advanced lubricant production. 

Protect Your Engineering Investments 

with superior jjerforming synthetic, para-synthetlc, 
premium oils and greases for high performance engines 
using Lenoil G-Series: GLX; GTX; GT, XO; XL; and GL; 

Lenofl greases: ST 500; BT 61; and BA 4200. 

These Series of Specially Formulated Lubricants 
are designed for; the Food Processing; Marine; 

Automobile; Agro; Textile; Petroleum 
and Heavy Industries. 

Other Services:- 

Major traders in petrochemicals 
and refined petroleum products: 

(AGO, LPFO, HPFO, LPG, and DPK). 


NIGERIA 


14, Calcutta Crescent A papa Lagos 
Phone: 01-873766, 01-525019, Q1-8Q356(W 
01-874251,01-525011, 

Fax: 873656 


Lenoil Petroleum and Petrochemicals 

U.S. Affiliate 

Universal Chemical Technology 
238 Wilson Avenue Newark, New Jersey 
07003. USA Fax: 1-201-4655083 
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Religion has caused two flare-ups in the 1980s 

Flash-points of 
discontent 








THE connection between a 
badly washed glass and reli- 
gions conflict might seem tenu- 
ous bat it was the cause of an 
incident between Moslem and 
Christian students at Zazia 
University. The Moslem stu- 
dents complained t hat glasses 
being used for water in the 
canteen bad previously been 
used for bear la the college bar. 
With raised, a minor 

scuffle took place, a not atypi- 
cal result of increasing reli- 
gious sensitivity across 
Nigeria. 

Bdigkm has always played a 
role in national life, a fact 
recognised during British colo- 
nial rule in the north-south 
division of its administrative 
structure and the legacy of the 
three-state federation at inde- 
pendence. The 1963 census (the 
last reliable figures) described 
47 per cent of me population as 
Moslem, 85 per cent Christian 
with the remainder animist. 
Both Moslems and Christians 
claim and increase in represen- 
tation but acc u rat e assessment 
is because up-to-date 

figures axe not available. Any 
attempt at simplification, even 
on a state-by-state basis, is 
impossible. Kaduna, for warn- 
Pie. i8 Nrmp to some of the 
most important northern Mos- 
lems. Yet this supposedly 
prominent northern centre is 
predominantly Christian, evi- 
denced by Christians outnum- 
bering Moslems in the council 
elected In the 1988 local gov- 
ernment elec tions. 

Withm the last decade, reli- 
gion has been the cause of two 
violent outbursts. At the begin- 
ning of 1981, Kano was the 
scene of large-scale Islamic dis- 
turbances resulting in the 

flwrtli of the funrioirumtall a t 

preacher Maitatsine. His fol- 
lowers consisted mainly of 
those living on the poverty-line 
who, incensed by the disparity 
between rich and poor, pro- 
tested against what they per- 
ceived as the abuse of Islamic 
principle by the wealthy. 

The second outburst 
occurred in 1987 in the city of 
Kaduna. According to some 
reports, Moslem crowds 
attacked 100 rhnrqhes foDow- 
ing rumours that a priest had 
given a lecture In which be 
criticised the of the 

holy Koran. 


Although such violence 
added a new dimension to the 
issue of religion in Nigeria, 
there has for many years been 
and active debate on the secu- 
lar status of the nation. Lead- 
ers of both religions persua- 
sions trace the recent rise in 
tension to 

a 1978 debate on sharia law 
in the-Constftuezzt Assembly. A 
seemingly innocent proposal to 
create a Federal Statute Court 
of Appeal sparked a heated 
exchange.. Moslem members of 
the Assembly argued that a 
statute court was fundamen- 
tally flhrifiHmi in Origin »n<l 
demanded a* Federal Sharia 
Court of appeal for civil cases. 
Christians protested that a 
sharia court at the federal level 
would imdermine the secular 
status of Nigeria. Looking back 
at the debate Dr Bashir Rara, 
director of the Centre for 
Besearch and Historical Docu- 
mentation in Kaduna and a 

Religion has always 
played a role In 
national life 

member of the ’79 Assembly, 
considers that “politics and 
religion became inextricably 
entwined over the issue of 
Sharia Law**. 

The two elements make a 
volatile mixture, as President 
Ibrahim Babangida discovered 
in 1965 when news leaked out 
that bis Government was con- 
sidering fun membership of the 
Organisation of Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC), a body which pro- 
motes Islamic solidarity and 
economic co-operation among 
member st at es. Critics argued 
that the Government's inten- 
tion was a political one. They 
saw it as an attempt to appease 
those northern Moslems 
unhappy with the overthrow 
by Major General Ibrahim 
Babangida, in a bloodless coup 
in UflS, of the regime of former 
head of state Major General 
Buhari which had been seen as 
representing their interests. 
While ft* 

its commitment to Nigeria’s 
secular Christian lead- 

ers expressed their concern 
that it was showing refigkms 
bias to satiny a political con- 
stituency. 


The mixing of politics with 
religion has allowed religious 
leaders a political platform. 
After the cabinet reshuffle in 
January, Anglican Bishop A. 
Gbonigi called for Christians to 
protest over the re-assignment 
of General Domkat Bali, a 
Christian ywd chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
The call went unheeded in the 
south but demonstrations, sup- 
ported by the Christian Associ- 
ation of Nigeria, took place in 
the towns of Kaduna, Jos, Tola 
and Banchi. They passed with- 
out serious incident, avoiding 
the havoc of riots such as 
those suffered by Kaduna in 
3987. 

There is tire wwafemt threat 
that even a peaceful religious 
demonstration could trigger a 
violent backlash. The danger 
stems partly from a mutual 
misconception of each other’s 
intentions. The poor turnout at 

thp January dawm na l r allnwa jg 

evidence of a lack of radicalism 
among the Christian masses. 
But tire impression often given 
by the media is of the more 
extrem e figu res speaking fin* 
the majority. 

Similarly, Christians point to 
the utterances of the respected 
but controversial Islamic 
scholar, Shrifc Abubakar Garni, 
as indicative of broad-based 
fundamentalism. Before the 
1983 election he called for 
e v ery Moslem “to register so 
we can predominate over non- 
Moslems". jghflflt Gumi contin- 
ues to be semi as one of the 

The armed forces 

comprise a careful 
balance of loyalties 

touting influences in the Mos- 
lem community but several 
observers and community lead- 
era in TCarinna and Kan o ques- 
tion whether his authority is 
as fan-reaching as some press 
reports suggest 

As the transition to civilian 
rule gets under way, the opin- 
ion of some former politicians 
is that President Babangida 
will have to act firmly to pre- 
vent the new breed politicians 
fi ghting on a religious ticket 
Sceptical observers argue that 
the battle may have already 



THE SULTANATE OF SO KOTO 

Rooted in the past 




The central mosque in Lagoa overlooks a shanty town 


been lost A member of the 
1979-83 House of Representa- 
tives, Dr Juxudd Mohammed, is 
pessimistic about any candi- 
date’s desire or ability to stay 
removed from religion. “From 
now on,” he says, “a politi- 
cian’s religion is going to be 
more important *™n the poli- 
cies or programmes be stands 
for.” 

There remain, however, 
other factors which could keep 
religious tensions in chBct. 
Many Issues - such as the 
allocation of federal spending 
in the a states - are semi in 
tormi of regional ethnic 
loyalties which cut across reli- 
gious affiliation. Both sides 
acknowledge that religions 
conflict is the country would 
be profoundly damaging- “It 
would be bad for business,” 
commented one northern 
trader, reflecting the fact that, 
whether Christian or Moslem, 
most Nigerians are highly busi- 
ness-orientated. 

Perhaps the wnat important 
factor Is that the country’s 
armed forces comprise a care- 
ful balance of regional reli- 
gious loyalties in an effort to 


ensure its neutrality. Many 
observers consider this neu- 
trality crudaL The real danger 
to stability, they believe, is not 
so much the demonstrations or 
rivalry or discontent but they 
way in which they are handled. 

So far successive govern- 
ments have managed to con- 
tain t he delicate of balanc- 

ing religions loyalties and 
expectations while keeping 
Nigeria a secular state. But 
religious awareness has 
become more pronounced in 
recent years. Nigeria’s Modem 
population may well be dr awn 
into the worldwide resurgence 
of Islam, which brings with it 
the dangers posed by some of 
tiie mote extreme proponents 
of the faith. Many Christians 
for their part are r esponding to 
the zealous preaching of a new 
wave of proselytising church 
leaders. 

As these two powerful forces 
compete for the hearts and 
minds of Nigerians, the Gov- 
ernment’s balancing act will 
become an Increasingly 
demanding task. 

. wnnaxn Keeling 


IN THE walled courtyard of 
the palace of the Sultan of 
Sokoto sits one of the great 
leviathans off the machine age. 
With its heavily-chromed 
grille, bullet bumpers and 
nine-inch rear fins, the Sul- 
tan’s ageing Fleetwood Cadil- 
lac is as impressive as any lim- 
ousine cruising Fifth Avenue 
today. 

This massive steel monster 
would arouse, the envy of most 
modem Nigerians. But when 
Ibrahim Basulri, the newly pro- 
claimed Sultan of Sokoto, was 
tempted from the . coal of Ids 
palace one hot afternoon, last 
month, it was not to admire 
t he Fleetwood. Bundled 
against the harmaitan dust in 
a heavy white turban, sun- 
glasses and erev wife robes, the 
Sultan spent long momenta 
individually inspecting the 
true objects- of his affection: 
the carefully-groomed Fulani 
ahriHmus of his palam cavalry. 

That tiie Sultan of Sokoto 
should prefer horseflesh to 
horsepower u not surprising - 

the Mitmula ano h a ymhnl nf 

long tr aditio ns on which the 
Sultanate's considerable power 
and authority remain based. 

Nearly 200 years ago the 
sires of these stallions thun- 
dered across the northern 
plains of Nigeria on a holy 
Jihad that created tiie largest 
MT |d most su cces sful Tgl»rate 
empire in tiie history of Wert 
Africa. On their backs they 
carried the fierce Fulani cavat 
rymen of Usman dan Fodio, 
rehgkrus reformer, founder of 
the Sokoto Caliphate, and 
great-great-grand f at h er of the 
present Saltan. 

Today the Caliphate as a 
political entity is gone, 
destroyed by the military 
power of the British empire 
ami tiie secular rule of an inde- 
pendent Nigeria. By clinging 
tO the Talanrin tra- 
dition, however, tile Saltans . 
have succeeded in extending 

thwr ittfiirarmfl far hw ynawi Hw> 

Cahnhate’s old boundaries. 

Thp emirs of the qHm of the 
north no longer hold direct 
political power as they did 
under the protection of the 
Caliphate. But as traditional 
leaders commanding -.the 
respect of the north's Moslem 
populations, they have been 
elements in tiie poettadepex*- 
dence leadership off Nigeria. - ■ 

Today, not only the emirs of 
tiie north but the enti re Mos- 
lem population of tiie country 


continue to look to the Sultan 
of Sokoto as their supreme reli- 
gious and cultural leader. 
While the political T P aT ™ “He 
who controls the North con- 
trols the country may be less 
true today than previously, few 
Nigerian leaders would care to 
underestimate the Sultan of 
Sokoto’g influence. 

The Sultanate’s unrelenting 
grip an the past and traditional 
resistance to modernization is 
app a rent not only in the palace 
courtyard; it is reflected In the 
wider economy of Sokoto state 
and in the morals and mannas 
of its capital city. Economic 
development lagged 
Sokoto, one of the largest 
states in Nigeria, is also one of 
the poorest. 

remains lim- 
ited to leather tanning, furni- 
ture, cement and peramic pro- 
duction. Agriculture, the 
predominant activity of 
Sokoto’s 10m people, has never 
been easy in tiie poor soils mid 
arid climate Of this sa holism 
region; in the past 20 years, 
especially, iwntirmhig drought 

Agriculture has never 
been easy in the poor 
soils of Sokota 

and desertification have forced 
many Sdkotans fate seasonal 
mi grant labour. Although the 
state is now attempting to pro- 
mote~ local «*wawiir develop- 
ment throug h education pro- 
grammes^ unemployment 
remains hrgh and more thaw 75 
per cent of the formal wage 
sector is in government 


. Sokoto by day, if one can 
stand the temperatures that 
rise well above 40 deg C, is one 
of the most charming and cd- 
ourful cities in Nigeria, hi a 
city tinted with the red desert 
soil from which it is built, are 
scenes that- have barely 
changed for the last ce n t ury . 

Long strings of heavily-laden 
pnmahf fife through the dusty 
mitiifip of town. Many of the 
state’s minions of cows, goats, 
sheep and horses seem to 
spend ™i<* of their time con- 
fusing the city’s traffic. Whole 
schools of toothless, and tur- 
banned holy men prostrate 
themselves in tiie shade of the 
.city's neem trees, bobbing up 
and down as they pray in the 
(lii wftiinn of Mecca. In the area 
off the palace, the Sultan's 


guards wander in bright green 
and red robes; here, the dty 
comes to a halt every Friday 
afternoon as thousands of 
Sokotans swar m the streets to 
pray under the green minarets 
of the Shehu Mosque. 

By night, Sokoto is some- 
what less lively. The bevies of 
bar girls found elsew here in 
the country are conspicuously 
absen t in hotels. An experi- 
ment with discotheques was 
rwatte some time ago; they have 
subsequently been banned. 
iwritte the old city walls, alco- & 
hoi is strictly forbidden. Pur- 
dah, the exclusion of women 
from public life, is still prac- 
tised among the classes that 
can afford it. 

If Sokoto normally leads a 

quiet a"d well-ordered life, it 
has also experienced an 
extraordinary period of 
upheaval and violence. In late 
1988, the death of the previous 
Sultan led to a power struggle 
among three descendants of 
tian Fodio, all legitimate candi- 
dates for the Sultanate. When 
the choice of Sokoto’s council 
of traditional “kingmakers”, 
tiie son of the previous Sultan, 
was apparently overturned by 
the state government in favour 
erf the outsider Ibrahim Dasnki, 
there were five days of riots, 

itoith and rtnm ag a throughout 
the city. f 

The new Sultan, Sokotans 
believed, had been imposed by 
President Babangida for his 
own political purpose - that of 
harnessing the religious influ- 
ence of tiie north for national, 
rather than regional interest. 
This may Indeed be among the 
president's objectives. But In 
the past year the Oxford-edu- 
cated DasuM, «smg influence 
built up ova- a long career as a 
senior civfi servant and suc- 
cessful businessman, has 
proven himself adept at hon- 
ouring both national and local 
obligations. 

Far from weakening the Sul- 
tanate, the leader of Nigeria's 
Moslems is trying to add new 
strength to it Whether be will 
succeed, remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless, while remaining 
firmly rooted in the traditions 
of the past, the Sultan of 
Sokoto is mnfrteg an old Insti- 
tution forward. The horse may * 
not be as fart as the Cadillac, 
but in another, non-Moslem 
tr adition, prithw was the tor- 
toise as fast as tiie hare. 

Nicnoftts lrpooswonn 


INLAKS GROUP (NIGERIA) 

PLAYING ITS PART IN NIGERIA’S AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCIAL LIFE. 

A multinational organisation specialising worldwide in a broad spectrum of activities from Agriculture to Fishing; 
from Heavy Engineering to Processed Foods and beverages; from Merchandising and Distribution to Computer 
Technology; from Investment Management to Business Consultancy; the Inlaks Group of. 

Companies continues its programme of long term investment in Nigeria. 


One of the early Groups to move towards relevant industrialisation, 
and self-sufficiency, growth has been rapid and significant through an 
aggressive progiamme of new ventures and acquisition including — 

— FIRST ALUMINIUM COMPANY (NIGERIA) (formerly Alcan 
Aluminium), the nation’s oldest and foremost aluminium company, 
manufacturing raw materials for industry. 

— FIRST ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS — with factories in Lagos, 
Kaduna and Port Harcdurt, manufacturing an extensive range of 
finished products for the building mid transport industries including 
windows & doors, partitioning, cladding & rooting. 


;& rooting. 


— SHONGAI PACKAGING INDUSTRIES LTD, leading the Held 
in plastic injection moulding, printing and other allied packaging 
materials. 

— VEGFRU, the country’s first and largest integrated agricultural 
and food processing company, with 5000 hectares under cultivation 
for tomatoes, fruit, maize etc for home and export markets. 



From its early beginnings in merchandising and distribution the 
Commercial Group continues to expand and develop, encompassing 
an ever diversifying field of activities including — 

— INLAKS LIMITED, one of the oldest and truly national mer- 
chandising and distribution houses in Nigeria also with extensive 
operations in agriculture, fishing and export. 

— r INLAKS COMPUTERS, Unisys authorised distributor, with a 
complete range of hardware and software services for industry and 
financial institutions. 

— AFRICA OILFIELD SUPPLIES* SERVICES 


— OFFSHORE TRAWLERS, with its fleet of modern vessels and 
processing facilities for home and export markets. 

— TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING AGENCIES, moving the 
nation’s supplies into the country and exports out of the country. 


Part of an ever diversifying Portfolio of Investment 

THE INLAKS GROUP OF COMPANIES 

developing Nigeria *s agricultural , industrial and commercial activities 

for domestic and export markets V 

CORPORATE OFFICE: lstFloor,NAL Towers, 20, MarinaP.O. Box 1071, Lagos. Teb 636105, 636107, 633004, 601370, A0137S 
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